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THE ROLE ECONOMIC DOMINANTS COMMUNITY 
POWER STRUCTURE 


Rosert 
Brown University 


nomic importance are among the key 

wielders local influence and control 
has long been one the most commonplace 
assumptions American sociologists and one 
the most consistent findings research 
concerned with American communities and 
community power With very few 
exceptions, however, most studies relevant 
the role economic dominants com- 
munity control structures have focused 
current power configurations. Relatively 
little research attention has yet been devoted 
historical shifts local power structures 
associated with the metropolitan and bureau- 


persons occupying positions eco- 


Expanded version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, 
August, 1957. wish thank Morris Janowitz and 
Melvin Reichler, both the University Michi- 
gan, for their helpful comments this paper. 

addition the well-known works the 
Lynds, Warner, Hollingshead, Mills, and Hunter, 
see: Roland Pellegrin and Charles Coates, 
“Absentee-Owned Corporations and Community 
Power Structure,” American Journal Sociology, 
LXI, (March, 1956), pp. 413-419; George Bel- 
knap and Ralph Smuckler, “Political Power Rela- 
tions Mid-West City,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XX, (Spring, 1956), pp. 73-81; Alex- 
ander Fanelli, Typology Community Leader- 
ship Based Influence and Interaction Within 
the Leader Subsystem,” Social Forces, 34, (May, 
1956), pp. 332-338; Robert Agger, “Power 
Attributions the Local Community,” ibid., pp. 
322-331; Peter Rossi, “Historical Trends the 
Politics Industrial Community,” paper pre- 
sented the Sist annual meeting the American 
Sociological Society, September, 1956. 


cratic drift American life.? Likewise, while 
most relevant studies have indicated that 
considerable number persons signifi- 
cant local influence are men economic 
substance, they have not revealed the pat- 
tern community involvement (nor changes 
that pattern) the economically most- 
powerful considered category. Thus, 
have heard good deal about the activities 
and influence the “X” family and its 
equivalents American communities, but 
rather less about the “Y” families, and 
almost nothing all about the ratio 
“Xs” “Ys” either currently over 


This paper reports some findings 


investigation the power structure 
middle-sized American community—findings 
concerned primarily with the historical role 
the economic dominants that commu- 
nity’s power Although the study 
has among its numerous limitations those 
inevitable any piece single-community 
research, hoped that might theo- 
retically and methodologically suggestive 
for research other communities, especially 
those which—like the subject this study 
—have become satellites society in- 


Rossi’s study notable exception. 

Schulze, Economic Dominance and 
Public Leadership: Study the Structure and 
Process Power Urban Community, micro- 
filmed Ph.D. dissertation, University Michigan, 
1956. (University Microfilms, Publication No. 
21,359.) 
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creasingly dominated giant metropolitan 
centers and large national corporations. 

The rudimentary theory underlying this 
research may briefly summarized. The 
basic assumption was that the func- 
tional relationship the community the 
larger society changes, does the nature 
and form its control structure, and so, 
too, does the role its economic dominants 
that structure. 

was hypothesized that the commu- 
nity relatively self-contained and uninvolved 
the larger social and economic system, 
the community with few and scattered com- 
mitments beyond its borders, local power 
would tend structured pyramid 
and heavily concentrated the apex. More 
specifically, was surmised that those per- 
sons who exercised major control over the 
community’s economic system would tend 
the same persons who exercised pre- 
ponderant control over its socio-political 
system, and that this latter control would 
reflected, least part, their active 
leadership and participation the political 
and civic life the community. 

With increasing urbanization and the 
community passed beyond what Lloyd War- 
ner has called “the period local capital- 
however, was suggested that the 
economic dominants would begin with- 
draw their interest and active attention from 
the local socio-political system. Although 
the major economic units would have grown 
size and potential influence, was hy- 
pothesized that several factors would mili- 
tate against the effective exercise, the 
actual “cashing-in” their power the 
community. The most significant these 
would the fact that the local community 
would have become ever less important 
the survival and prosperity its dominant 
economic units. the activities these 
units became increasingly directed toward— 
and by—populations and groups other than 
the local ones, the relevance local com- 
munity organizations and the impact 
local political influences the major eco- 
nomic units would accordingly diminish. 
this occurred, the local power structure would 


Lloyd Warner and Low, “The Fac- 
tory the Community,” William Foote Whyte 
Industry and Society, New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1946, 35. 


effect, bifurcate—with those who exercised 
primary direction over its socio-political 
system longer being essentially the same 
set persons who exercised primary control 
over its economic 

effort was made test this general 
theory Cibola, Midwestern industrial 
community some 20,000 inhabitants, 
located approximately miles from Metro 
City, one the nation’s largest metropoli- 
tan centers. Founded 1823, Cibola grew 
rather slowly until World War II. Between 
1940 and 1950, however, its population in- 
creased over per cent, shift sympto- 
matic countless other changes which 
the community has lately been subject. One 
the principal changes has been the gradual 
absorption its major industrial plants 
large, absentee-owned corporations, trend 
sharply accelerated during the World War 
period. 

our research, attempted recon- 
struct Cibola’s economic dominants from 
the time its founding 1823 until 1955, 
and determine the general nature and 


not suggested that the decline the 
economic dominants’ leadership and participation 
community decision-making processes stems 
wholly from their diminishing concern with local 
affairs. With their attenuation local involve- 
ment, obvious that effective contact and mean- 
ingful communication between economic dominants 
and diverse elements the community population 
are likewise reduced, contributing what has been 
referred the loss “multi-class leadership” 
the top business groups American communities. 
such situation, economic dominants—when they 
occasionally may want influence community deci- 
sions—may find that their local leadership base 
has shrunken that their effectiveness impaired. 
Somewhat illustrative this was the case Cal 
Lamkin, the general manager large industrial 
plant the community studied. Long inactive 
local political and voluntary associational affairs, 
Lamkin was eventually prevailed upon stand 
for election the board directors the local 
Chamber Commerce. the considerable em- 
barrassment the Chamber’s officials, however, 
Lamkin failed muster sufficient votes win 
seat the board. Cf. Wilbert Moore, 
trial Relations and the Social Order, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951, pp. 547-553. Al- 
though presented causal terms somewhat differ- 
ent from those suggested this paper, the best 
known and perhaps most sanguine statement 
the American business elites’ loss multi-group 
leadership contained Kenneth Galbraith, 
American Capitalism and the Concept Counter- 
Power, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1952. 
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extent their overt involvement the 
political and civic life the community. 

The economic dominants for the various 
historical periods were cperationally-defined 
those persons who: (a) occupied the top 
formal roles the largest industries and 
banks the community; (b) were mem- 
bers the boards directors two 
more these industries and banks, thus 
serving formally “interlock” the domi- 
nant economic units; (c) were the largest 
property-owners the 

Insofar local involvement was reflected 
occupancy formal offices the politi- 
cal and civic organizations the commu- 
nity, the research tended clearly support 
the basic hypothesis. The historical drift 
has been the withdrawal 
the economic dominants from active and 
overt participation the public life 
Cibola. Tables and are presented 
illustrate this withdrawal. 


NuMBER AND Percent Economic 


Number Per Cent 
Economic Economic 
Dominants Dominants 
Economic Public Public 
Period Dominants Office Office 
1823-1860 
1860-1900 
1900-1940 
1940-1954 


Table indicates that prior the turn 
the century, fully four-fifths Cibola’s 
economic dominants held public office 
the community, while since 1900, the pro- 
portion has declined approximately one- 
Likewise, shown Table the 


Specific criteria for classification economic 
dominant each historical period were based 
such measures number employees (industries), 
capital worth (banks), and assessed valuation 
holdings (property-owners). Various source data 
were utilized the determination these meas- 
ures, including county tax records, city directories 
and histories, newspapers, records individual 
companies and the Chamber Commerce and 
the State Historical Collections, plus such standard 
references Poor’s Register Directors and Ex- 
ecutives and Polk’s Bank Directory. 

TIt might suggested that the declining pro- 
portion economic dominants public office was 


Orrices, 


Percentage Percentage Change 


Change Number 
Number Public 
Economic Offices City 
Period Dominants Government 
From 1823-1860 
periods plus plus 
From 1860-1900 
1900-1940 
periods plus 105 plus 183 
From 
1940-1954 
periods minus minus 


proportion economic dominants who have 
held the top political office Cibola has 
sharply diminished. Not indicated either 
these two tables the fact that 
the most recent type economic domi- 
nant—the managers the absentee-owned 
corporations—has held any public office 
(elective appointive) the community. 

There was some evidence that the early 
decades this century the arena active 


NuMBER AND Per Cent Economic 
DENT Mayor, 1823-1954 


Per Cent 
“Politically- 
Numberof PerCentof 
Dominants Dominants Dominants 
Office Office Office 
President President President 
1900-1940 
1940-1954 


All those economic domi- 
nants who had held public office. 


function the fact that the number domi- 
nants increased greater rate than the number 
available offices, and therefore, that the declin- 
ing proportions are spurious. This was not the case. 
Changes the number economic dominants 
throughout the four periods were very closely 
paralleled proportionately similar changes 
the number available public offices. (See Table 2.) 
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Orrices THE CHAMBER COMMERCE, 
1920-1955 


Median Number 


Memberships per Year Number Serving 


Period Board Directors President 
1920-1927 
1927-1934 
1934-1941 
1941-1948 
1948-1955 


The Cibola Chamber Commerce was founded 
1920. From that date 1953, the number 
directors was fifteen; the latter year, the number 
was increased eighteen. Directors serve two-year 
terms and are eligible for reelection. 


local involvement Cibola’s economic dom- 
inants shifted from politics the important 
voluntary associations. Even this area, 
however, appreciable subsequent diminu- 
tion active participation has been appar- 
ent—perhaps best reflected the declining 
number dominants holding responsible 
office the community’s most influential 
association, the local Chamber Commerce. 

suggested that the withdrawal 
the economic dominants was primarily 
consequence the changing relationship 
the community’s economic system that 
the larger society. Prior about 1900, 
three aspects Cibola’s economic life were 
especially notable: (a) all its economic 
dominants were local residents; (b) all 
its dominant economic units were locally- 
owned; and (c) the majority its domi- 
nants were associated extensive economic 
networks within the community. 

Our research established that the pre- 
1900 period, almost per cent the eco- 
nomic dominants had known business 
financial ties—as partners, co-officers co- 
directors—with other dominants the com- 
munity. Thus, throughout most Cibola’s 
history, its “average” economic dominant 
was not only local resident, merely the 
head single major economic unit; 
was also directly and indirectly linked with 
considerable number other major eco- 
nomic units and dominants within the 
community. 

Combined, these factors provided most 
economic dominants with deep, branching 


roots Cibola. The business and financial 
links, particular, afforded many them 
basis for shared concern the local com- 
munity. The economic networks served 
weld together blocs dominants, giving 
them frequent and specific occasion for in- 
terpersonal contact. the same token, the 
very diversity the “average” dominant’s 
local economic commitments 
there was always variety areas and 
methods which local political considera- 
tions could impinge upon his pecuniary and 
related interests. The evidence suggests that 
these considerations were closely associated 
with the high incidence involvement 
economic dominants the socio-political 
system the community. 

The period since 1900, and more partic- 
ularly, since 1930, has been marked the 
increasing ebsorption the local economic 
system into the larger industrial complex, 
especially that Metro City. While several 
complex social factors were patently in- 
volved, the following three seem most closely 
related the eventual withdrawal the 
economic dominants from active participa- 
tion the political-civic life Cibola: 
(a) the establishment growing num- 
ber locally-owned industrial units direct 
supplier relationships with number 
large, non-local manufacturing plants; 
(b) the subsequent introduction into the 
local economic system increasing num- 
ber branch plants large, absentee- 
owned corporations; and (c) the concomi- 
tant dissolution the extensive networks 
inter-locking director and officerships 
which had formerly served link significant 
numbers local economic dominants within 
the community. 

Consequently, the overt direction the 
political and civic life Cibola has passed 
almost wholly into the hands group 
middle-class business and professional 
men, almost none whom occupies posi- 
tion economic dominance the com- 
munity. That this has fact been the case 
was suggested another aspect our re- 
search the finding that only two 
Cibola’s seventeen current economic domi- 
nants were perceived the local voluntary 
association heads have been among the 
eighteen most influential leaders the com- 
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And both these two, the way, 
were heads relatively small, locally- 
owned economic units. 

Patently, these reveal changes only 
the level overt and manifest involve- 
ment the economic dominants the local 
power structure. may suggested, 
course, that 
—the economic dominants contirue exer- 
cise considerable and control 
community affairs. However, the findings 
another part our research strongly sug- 
gest that things may, fact, what they 
seem. 

effort view the community power 
structure “in action,” endeavored 
determine the patterns and processes 
local decision-making series recent 
community episodes (including successful 
campaign change the structure munici- 
pal government from mayor-aldermen 
city manager form, and ambitious but 
unsuccessful annexation Our find- 
ings this aspect the research forced 
conclude that the recent economic 
dominants—and especially those represent- 
ing the growing number large, absentee- 
owned corporations—appear indeed have 
dissociated themselves from active involve- 
ment Cibola’s power structure. 

These episodes reflected growing adher- 
ence the part the absentee-owned cor- 
with regard local political decision-making. 
And while cannot conclusively docu- 
mented within the limits the present paper, 
this evolving policy graphically suggested 


heads 143 voluntary associations 
Cibola were asked series five questions in- 
tended elicit their perceptions the most influ- 
ential leaders the community. the basis 
their total “nominations,” the eighteen most-fre- 
quently cited persons were designated the “public 
leaders” Cibola. See Robert Schulze and 
Leonard Blumberg, “The Determination 
Local Power Elites,” American Journal Soci- 
ology, 63, (November, 1957), pp. 290-296. 

these reconstructions, variety source 
materials was utilized, including intensive inter- 
views with the seventeen current economic domi- 
nants, the eighteen persons perceived the 143 
local voluntary association heads the commu- 
nity’s most influential leaders, and selected num- 
ber informants. addition, relevant newspaper 
files, Chamber Commerce records and reports, 
and city council minutes were reviewed. 


presenting excerpts from interviews with 


several executives the larger economic 
units, 

The general manager the second largest 
manufacturing plant the community, com- 
menting our findings that but two the 


top ten officials his plant actually resided 


Cibola, stated: 


That’s sore spot with me. I’ve always 


felt that I’m going work town, 
ought live there. But there’s consensus 
that long ways. It’s been discussed 
the highest levels our corporation—I 
know because I’ve been the company’s 
community relations committee ever since ‘it 
was set up. The company has decided that 
won’t encourage its executives live 
the communities where they work they 
don’t already they don’t want 
The company doesn’t feel its people—at least 
its executives—have live town 
order have good community relations. Just 
about the opposite, matter fact. You’re 
always subject hell lot local 
pressures you’re there. they know where 
you are, you’re always target. maybe it’s 
something than have say, “No.” 


discussing the paucity both formal 
and informal contacts between corporation 
officials and local leaders, the assistant gen- 


eral manager the largest industrial plant 


Cibola said: 

No, I’ve almost never gone downtown for 
lunch “with the boys.” sometimes get 
hair cut [Cibola], but outside that 
don’t show face any more than feel 
absolutely have to. The people the 
Chamber Commerce seem fall all over 
themselves trying anything want— 
but the point is, don’t really want any- 
thing there except for the people have 
good opinion us. But mostly due this 
placating attitude the town’s leaders, I’m 
afraid say much around much. 


The corporations were interested, 
sure (as the title one company’s “kit 
for divisional executives” indicated) 
“Making Friends for [U. Motors] the 


Local Community,” but growing. number 


them were coming regard “making 
friends” and “getting involved” incon- 
sonant. The general manager another 
large plant summed his attitude: 


One sure way give [our firm] black 
eye would for get myself into 
things deeply town that matter 
what did, end alienating lot 


people. 
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And another: 


got remember that what 
doesn’t affect just here. The guy who 
represents cur company this area could 
affect our reputation lot other places 
well. Why, went out and got 
myself [involved] local politics, see 
new boy these shoes damned fast it’d 
make your head swim. 


Meaningful participation the decision- 
making processes community such 
Cibola was mainly regarded these corpo- 
rations entailing risks their operations 
and their positions the larger social 
which could not offset 
any palpable advantages which might accrue 
them through playing significant roles 
the local power structure. They were clearly 
cognizant, for example, the possibility 
that involvement their executives local 
affairs might induce conflicting loyalties. 
Likewise, their executives recognized that 
decisive involvement critical community 
decisions posed the threat alienating sig- 
nicant superiors and publics the extra- 
community level, thus endangering their 
larger occupational and public relations ob- 
jectives. seems tenable that was the 
very sensitivity the large corporations 
socio-political determinations the regional 
and national levels which militated against 
their involvement these matters the 
level the local community. 

The central finding the Cibola study— 
the bifurcation the community’s power 
structure, stemming from the withdrawal 
the economic dominants from active direc- 
tion the political and civic life the 
community—appears quite generally cor- 
roborate the investigation Peter Rossi 
and his associates the changing patterns 
political participation middle-sized 
industrial community New 
Likewise, our findings seem consistent 
with Wright Mills’ observations regard- 
ing the altered position large economic 
units the power structures local com- 
the other hand, the Cibola 
findings not appear consistent with Hun- 
ter’s research Regional City, nor, espe- 


Rossi, cit. 
Wright Mills, Power Elite, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 


cially, with that Pellegrin and Coates 

addition the obvious and perhaps 
significant differences the sizes the 
several communities involved, will 
noted that Hunter and Pellegrin and Coates 
studied the structures and dynamics com- 
munity power Southern cities, while 
Rossi’s and the present research concern 
New England and Midwestern communi- 
ties, respectively. correspondence with 
the writer, Pellegrin has suggested that the 
disparate findings may largely the func- 
tion regional differences: the historical 
tradition paternalism being perhaps 
stronger the South than the North. 
has also been suggested that economic 
dominants may become involved commu- 
nity power structures independent the 
desires their economic units guide 
influence local decision-making. Thus, for 
example, the extent that economic dom- 
inants represent the wealthier interests 


the community and are major source 


voluntary donations local charities and 
similar activities, they may coopted into 
decision structures those actively “in 
charge” order reinforce the latter’s 
control positions and guarantee con- 
tinued source contributions. Likewise, 
the extent that the economic dominants rep- 
resent the upper prestige levels com- 
munity, they may drawn into the con- 
trol structure the active community lead- 
ers effort the latter legitimize 
their own prestige positions. 

should noted, however, that both 
the foregoing hypothetical instances cast 
the economic dominants the role rather 
reluctant participants local power struc- 
tures. such situations, would other 
members the community, not the eco- 


nomic dominants nor the dominant eco- 


nomic units themselves, who would have 
most stake the latters’ local involvement. 
And this, turn, would have, perhaps, sig- 
nificant ramifications for the kinds roles 
whica the economic dominants played 
community power structures and for the 
degree interest and local concern with 
which they acted out these roles. 


Hunter, Community Power Structure, 
Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 
1953; Pellegrin and Coates, op. cit. 
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Whatever the reasons for the apparent 
differences the nature and extent eco- 
nomic dominant involvement local power 
structures—and the delineation these 
reasons should certainly one objective 
future research—the Cibola study appears 
document the absence any neat, con- 
stant, and direct relationship between power 
potential for determinative action, and 


power determinative action, itself. sug- 
gests, likewise, the need re-examine the 
role economic dominance community 
power structures view the continued 
drift American society, the one hand, 
toward the concentration population 
suburban and satellite communities, and, 
the other, toward the continuing expansion 
huge economic bureaucracies. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE: 
COMPARATIVE STUDY AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH 


MILLER 


The Pennsylvania State University 


local community poses some challenging 
questions about the on-going processes 
community decision making. Why busi- 
ness leaders take active interest commu- 
nity affairs? What the extent their in- 
fluence the community? How they 
exercise this influence? 
These questions have been asked soci- 
ologists who have sought anwers con- 
ducting research both the 


role business leaders! within 


indebted for research assistance Stuart 
Johnson, William Wilkinson, Esther Hirabayashi, 
and Anthony Baker, all the University Wash- 
ington. Financial support the Graduate School 
the University Washington gratefully ac- 
knowledged. This report one series describing 
tests twelve hypotheses community power 
structure Pacific City (studied 1952-54; 1956-57) 
and English City (studied Other pub- 
lished work Delbert Miller, “The Seattle 
Business Leader,” Pacific North West Business, 
(February, 1956), pp. 5-12); and “The Predic- 
tion Issue Outcome Community Decision Mak- 
ing,” Proceedings the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety, Research Studies the State College 
Washington, 25, (June, 1957), pp. 137-147. 

1Cf. Howard Bowen, Social Responsibilities 
the Businessman, New York: Harper and Bros., 
1953, esp. Chapters and William Whyte, 
Jr., Anybody Listening? New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1952, Chapter 

Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middle- 
town Transition, New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1937; Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure, 
Chapel Hill: University North Carolina, 1954; 
James McKee, “Status and Power the Indus- 
trial Community: Comment Drucker’s Thesis,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1953), 


and the national However, community 
power structure field knowledge still 
has wide areas which research data are 
lacking.* 

The purpose this paper describe 
and analyze the characteristics decision 
makers American and English city. 
has been repeatedly asserted that business 
men (manufacturers, bankers, merchants, 


investment brokers, and large real estate 


holders) exert predominant influence com- 
munity decision making. This the central 
hypothesis under test. Hunter has recently 
demonstrated this hypothesis his study 


pp. 364-370; Roland Pellegrin and Charles 
Coates, “Absentee-owned Corporations and Com- 
munity Power Structure,” American Journal 
Sociology, (March, 1956), pp. 413-417; Donald 
Olmsted, “Organizational Leadership and Social 
Structure Small City,” American Sociological 
Review, (June, 273-281; Peter 
Rossi, Freeman, and James Shiften, Poli- 
tics and Education Bay City (forthcoming) 
Floyd Hunter, Ruth Schaffer, and Cecil 
Sheps, Community Organization, Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity North Carolina Press, 1956. 

Power, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939; Wright Mills, White Collar, The 
American Middle Classes, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951; Mills, The Power 
Elite, New York: Oxford University Press, 1956; 
Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power, and Democratic 
Planning, New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 

*Ralph Spence, “Some Needed Research 
Industry Within the Community,” The Journal 
Educational (December, 1953), 147. 


large regional city southern United 
This paper applies Hunter’s basic 
methods two cities similar size and eco- 
nomic structure. The research design has 
been altered only refine the conceptual 
framework and provide for more extensive 
data test the hypothesis. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 
Two cities with similar economic, demo- 


graphic, and educational characteristics were 


selected. “Pacific City” located the Pa- 
cific Northwest, U.S.A., “English City” 
Southwestern England. Both are comparable 
many features with Hunter’s Southern 
City. All the cities qualify under the Har- 
ris classification “diversified types.” The 
following summary shows the close similarity 
the three cities. 


Southern Regional City 1950 had popu- 
lation 331,000. serves the commercial, 
financial, and distributive center for the 
Southeastern section the United States. 
manufactures aircraft, textiles, and cotton 
waste products; transportation center 
rail, air, bus, and truck lines; and center 
education possessing large university and 
many small colleges. 

Pacific City had population 468,000 
1950. the commercial, financial, and dis- 
tribution center for the Pacific Northwest. 
Major transportation lines are centered the 
city and has fine port. The city the 
largest educational center the region with 
state university and many small colleges. 

English City, also regional city, serves 
the commercial, financial, and distributive 
center the West England. Its population 
1950 was 444,000. The major manufactures 
are airplanes, ships, beer, cigarettes, chocolate, 
machinery, and paper. possesses ocean 
port. The city houses provincial (state) 
university and many private grammar schools. 


The Community Power com- 
posed key influentials, top influentials, the 


Hunter, cit., 113. 

manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and retailing less than per cent, per cent, 
and per cent respectively, total employment 
these activities. See Chauncey Harris, 
Functional Classification Cities the United 
States,” Geographical Review, (January, 1943), 
pp. 86-89. 

Albert Reiss, “Some Logical and 
Methodological Problems Community 
Social Forces, (October, 1954), pp. 51-57; 
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community power complex, and those parts 
the institutionalized power structure 
the community that have come into play 
when activated community issue. When 
not active, the community power structure 
remains latent state. this paper atten- 
tion centered upon the role the top 
influentials and the key influentials rep- 
resentative significant part the com- 
munity power structure. 

The Top Influentials are persons 
from whom particular members are drawn 
into various systems power relations ac- 
cording the issue stake. 

The Key Influentials are the socio- 
metric leaders among the top influentials. 

Lists leaders were secured from organi- 
zations and informants nine institutional 
sectors: business and finance, education, re- 
ligion, society and wealth, political and gov- 
ernmental organization, labor, independent 
professions, cultural (aesthetic) institutions, 
and social service. The initial lists 
total 312 names Pacific City and 278 
English City. 

Ten expert panel raters were selected 
the basis the following qualifications: (1) 
knowledge the leaders one institutional 
sector with special thoroughness, (2) broad 
knowledge the community, (3) many con- 
tacts with T.I. but not themselves 
Raters meeting these qualifications are com- 
monly found among public relations officials, 
newspaper reporters, and some government 
officials. Raters were asked designate each 
person most influential, influential, less 
influential the specific criterion: “Person 
participates actively either supporting 
initiating policy decisions which have the 
most effect the community.” Those nomi- 
nated most frequently most influential 
were selected for interviewing.® 


Gordon Blackwell, Theoretical Framework 
for Sociological Research Community Organiza- 
tion,” Social Forces, (October, 1954), pp. 57-64; 
Conrad Arensberg, “The Community Study 
Method,” American Journal Sociology, (Sep- 
tember, 1954), pp. 109-124. The theory and con- 
cepts used this paper were developed jointly with 
William Form Michigan State University. 
valuable test this technique has been 
conducted Foskett and Hohle. See John 
Foskett and Raymond “The Measurement 
Influence Community Afiairs,” Research Stud- 
ies the State College Washington, (June, 
1957), pp. 148-154. 
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Personal interviews were held with 
per cent stratified random sample 
Pacific City and T.I. English City. 
The sample had been stratified according 
the nine institutional sectors enumerated 
above, and corresponding proportions 
leaders from each sector were interviewed. 
During the interview each top influential 
was asked the following question: “If you 
were responsible for major project which 
was before the community that required de- 
cision group leaders—leaders that 
nearly everyone would accept—which ten 
this list would you choose, regardless 
whether they are known personally you 
not? Add other names you wish.” 

Each respondent was asked check 
social acquaintance scale for each T.I. 
don’t know, heard of, know slightly, know 
well, know socially (exchange home visits). 
was also asked check each T.I. with 
whom had worked committees during 
the past two years. 

The interview included questions cur- 
rent issues, role played respondent, per- 
sons and organizations that worked for and 
against issues. Ratings were also secured 
influential organizations and associations 
the community. The interview concluded 
with the question: “There are several crowds 
(Pacific City) that work together and 
pretty much make the big decisions. this 
true false?” The responses were probed. 
questionnaire was left with each re- 
spondent the time interview. The ques- 
tionnaire called for background data, career 
history, business participation (other than 
own business), social, civic, and professional 
participation. These questionnaires were later 
collected through the mail personal 
visit. 

Newspaper accounts during the period 
the study were used record activities 
committee appointments ac- 
tivities their wives, community issues, and 
interactions between institutions the com- 
munity. 

Informants were interviewed validate 
findings clique behavior, and describe 
activities top influentials and the commu- 
nity power complex the resolution cur- 
rent issues. 


TEST THE HYPOTHESIS 


Evidence for test the hypothesis that 
business men exert predominant influence 
community decision making was secured 
from three major sources: from interviews: 
(1) Degree sector representation based 
panel selection T.I., (2) Sociometric rank 
each T.I., (3) Committee participation 
score T.I.; from questionnaires: (1) Par- 
ticipation scores business, social, civic, and 
professional organizations from 
newspapers: (1) Participation mentions 
(acts and opinions) T.I., (2) Current 
committee appointments T.I. for commu- 
nity activities. 

each the three cities panel rep- 
resentative judges from various institutional 
sectors designated the most influential lead- 
ers the community. Table shows the in- 
stitutional affiliation the T.I. selected 
the panels the three cities. Business has 
the largest representation among the 
but there considerable spread over the 
other institutional sectors. chi square test 
applied the frequency distribution the 
three cities failed reveal any significant 


Top INFLUENTIALS INSTITUTIONAL AF- 
FILIATION SELECTED Expert CITIZEN 
PANELS 


Pacific 


City 


English Southern 
City City 
(N=32) 


Institutional 
Affiliation 
Percent Percent Percent 
Business 
Labor 
Education 
Government 
Independent 
professions 
Religion 
Society and 
wealth 
Social welfare 
and cultural 
leaders (combined) 


Total 100 100 100 


*Hunter says that both the lawyers 
Southern City are corporation lawyers. have been 
inclined classify them part the business 
representation, but have not because they are 
lawyers independent law firms. Lawyers are 
classified under independent professions unless they 
were reported salaried employees business 
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MAKERS 


Southern City 


Pacific City English City 
Manufacturing executive Labor party leader Utilities executive 
Wholesale owner and investor University president Transport executive 
Mercantile executive Manufacturing executive Lawyer 
Real estate owner—executive Bishop, Church England Mayor 
Business executive (woman) Manufacturing executive Manufacturing executive 
College president Citizen party leader Utilities executive 
Investment executive University official Manufacturer owner 
Investment executive Manufacturer owner Mercantile executive 
Bank executive—investor Labor leader Investment executive 
10. Episcopalian bishop 10. Civic leader (woman) 10. Lawyer 
11. Mayor (lawyer) 11. Lawyer 11. Mercantile executive 
12. Lawyer 12. Society leader Mercantile owner 


Business representation: 
per cent 


Business representation: 
per cent 


Business representation: 
per cent 


variation the panel selections. However, 
different pattern emerged when the K.I. 
were selected the themselves. 

The are significant feature any 
community power structure for they are the 
sociometric leaders. The initiation and sanc- 
tion policy tends centered about 
them that they may greatly influence 
the values which dominate decision mak- 
ing. The K.I. are those persons who were 
most often chosen the T.I. the ten 
leaders they would want they were re- 
sponsible for major project before the 
community and they were seeking leaders 
nearly everyone would accept. 

The twelve influentials with the highest 
sociometric choice status are shown Table 
for the three cities. Pacific City and 
Southern City the United States business 
representation predominates among the 
comparison the proportions business 
representation within the T.I. (Table and 
the business representation within the 
(Table reveals that the T.I. chose busi- 
ness men more frequently K.I., the 
two American contrast, English 
City retains representation business 
among its K.I. (25 per cent) that corre- 


test the significance the difference be- 
tween the proportions business representation 
Pacific City showed that the difference was sig- 
nificant the .02 level. statistically significant 
difference was found for Southern City, although 
the direction toward increased business represen- 
tation among its key influentials indicated. 
the two corporation lawyers were classified busi- 
ness, the business representation would per 
cent, and significant upward difference. 


sponds closely the business representation 
among its T.I. (34 per cent). Moreover, 
English City reveals more even representa- 
tion from the various institutional sectors 
the community among its K.I. 

This marked difference between the Ameri- 
can cities and English City raises questions 
about community organization. Why should 
two labor leaders among the outstanding 


Taste RANK CORRELATIONS 
Top INFLUENTIALS AND 
RANKING VARIOUS MEASURES 
BEHAVIOR 


Policy Committee Pacific English 
Choice Rank City City 
Compared With: (N=44) (N=32) 


Committee appointments 

accepted during past 

two years, shown 

Committee participation 

for two year period, 

designated 

the interview schedule 
Newspaper mentions 

community activities 

and statements 
Participation other 

businesses owner 

director 
Participation 

social clubs 
Participation 

civic-organizations 
Participation 

professional organizations 
Total social participation 

business, social, civic, 
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leaders English City while not one labor 
leader appears among the key influentials 
the two American cities? These and other 
questions will explored later when the 
findings further analysis have been pre- 
sented. 

Evidence for the influence the 
was sought establishing measures ac- 
tual behavior for all the T.I. These measures 
included the activity T.I. committee 
work reported the newspapers over 
two year period, and their own statements 
committee participation. Likewise, 
sought evidence their activity spokes- 
men community life reported the 
newspapers. Participation scores were de- 
rived from adapted Chapin Social Partici- 


pation scales for social, civic, professional, 


and other business affiliations. 

Table shows the Spearman rank-order 
correlations the top influentials for these 
various forms community behavior Pa- 
cific City and English City. These correla- 
tions indicate that there definite corre- 
spondence between the policy committee 
choices designating K.I. and actual behavior 
patterns both Pacific City and English 
City. The highest correlation shown 
that between policy committee choice rank 
and the committee participation for two 
year period designated the the 
interview schedule. K.I. are very active 
community affairs. However, this activity 
may not reflected newspaper accounts. 
There significant correlation Pacific 
City between committee choice status and 
newspaper mentions community activities; 
English City there low negative corre- 
lation indicating that K.I. have received less 
newspaper publicity than T.I. This lack 
publicity keeping with two features 
civic activity engaged K.I.: (1) much 
their activity policy making and carried 
quietly, and (2) there social conven- 
tion that “key” leaders not seek publicity. 
England, deliberate effort made 
some K.I. keep their names from the 
newspaper role requirement their 
social class. The similarities exhibited 
the two cities suggest that there are 
many common role patterns. The influentials 
participate widely social, civic, and pro- 
fessional organizations. Based his research 
contacts, the writer believes that key com- 


munity leaders develop skills and influence 
that enable them originate action for 
others. would appear that such leaders 
could exchange positions with comparable 
influentials other American English 
cities and soon come function effectively 
K.I. another community. However, 
marked differences may discerned between 
Pacific City and English City. general, 
there more participation all kinds 
Pacific City K.I., and especially in. other 
businesses. This because the K.I. Pa- 
cific City have much higher business com- 
position and because they rely more heavily 
voluntary organizations for influence 
community decision making. 


CONCLUSION 


Validity the K.I. identified now 
assumed demonstrated with sufficient. 
confidence validate the hypothesis for 
Pacific City. Business men exert pre- 
dominant influence community decision 
making Pacific City and Southern City. 
However, English City the hypothesis 
rejected. The K.I. come from broad 
sentation the institutional sectors com- 
munity life. Why should this difference exist 
between the two American and the 
English city? Two major factors seem 
explain much this difference. The first 
the difference occupational prestige 
values between the United States and Eng- 
land. contrast the United States “the 
social status industry England, and 
its captains low comparison with 
the law, medicine, and the universities.” 
Top business managers are recruited from 
the universities (and upper-class families) 
where the tradition liberal education 
predominates, and this kind education 
emphasizes humanistic values and minimizes 
the business orientation that characterizes 
the social climate the typical American 
university campus. Many top business lead- 
ers, educated Oxford and Cambridge, re- 
ported during interviews that they regarded 
business life very useful activity but 
did not view occupying the whole man. 


Bosworth Monck, “How Make Captain 
Industry,” The Listener, (January 13, 1955), 
57. Cf. Adcock and Brown, “Social 
Class and the Ranking Occupations,” British 
Journal Sociology, (March, 1957), pp. 26-32. 


set 


They expressed respect for scholarly 
pursuits. Indeed, specialized courses busi- 
ness administration the University are very 
few, and the tradition continues that business 
management learned experience within 
the firm. This value system plays role the 
selection community leaders English 
City just the larger emphasis and prestige 
business leadership influences the selection 
community leaders the two American 
cities. 

second major factor the structure 
city government. Pacific City the city 
council composed nine members elected 
large non-partisan ballot. These nine 
members have the following occupational 
affiliations: 


Newspaper owner-editor Business 
Merchant Business 
Merchant Business 
Newspaper owner-editor Business 
Merchant Business 
Merchant Business 
Housewife (formerly teacher) Professional 
Jeweler (and labor officer) Skilled worker 
Bus operator Semi-skilled 
worker 


background small business predomi- 
nates. None the council members was 
chosen top influential our panel 
raters top influentials. There every 
indication that the top community leaders 
not regard the council strong center 
community power. The council tends 
make decisions community issues after 
relatively long period debate and after 
power mobilization has taken place the 
community. During this period such groups 


Per Cent 
Trade Union Members 


Foremen Manufacturers 


Skilled workers 
Semi-skilled workers 
Clerical workers 
Trade union officials 
Unskilled workers 


Cinema owner 
Contractors 


Bank official 
Insurance officials 
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Per Cent 
Business Group Members N:=33 


Wholesale and retail owners 


Company directors and secretaries 


the Chamber Commerce, the Labor 
Council, Municipal League, Parent-Teachers 
Association, and Council Churches take 
stands. Council members may approached 
and appeals made them. Newspaper edi- 
tors write articles. K.I. may make open dec- 
larations for against the current issues 
and use their influence with the “right per- 
sons groups.” The mayor administra- 
tive head and elective official both 
relatively powerful patronage dispenser, 
and, the same time, exposed pressure 
from citizens whom may indebted 
for his position either the past 
the future. 

contrast this pattern, English City 
has city council composed 112 members 
drawn from wards. Each ward elects four 
members. When the council organized, 
members are appointed committees that 
meet once twice week. Issues that arise 
any part the community are quickly 
brought the Council’s attention. The city 
clerk the administrative head the city 
government. civil servant appointed 
the council the basis his administra- 
tive ability and serves under requirement 
impartiality elections come and political 
parties change power. The members 
the Council are released their employers 
from work the time meetings. They are 
paid stipend the local government for 
time lost from work and for any personal 
expenses incurred attending meetings 
within outside the city. Table shows the 
occupational composition 110 members 
vacant seats) English City Council 


1955. 


Per Cent 
Other Community Sectors N=40 


Solicitors 

Doctor 

Dentist 

Engineer 

Accountant 

Auctioneer 

Teacher 

Ministers 

Political party organizing 
Secretaries 

National government officials 

Housewives 

Retired workers 


The council composed three major 
groups, trade union members (32 per cent), 
business members (30 per cent), and other 
community members (37 per cent). Five 
the twelve K.I. the community are mem- 
bers and play major roles their respective 
parties. The council the major arena 
community decision. Issues reach directly, 
are investigated Council committees, and 
are decided upon vote taken the full 
council. Community organizations play im- 
portant roles debating the issues, but these 
are definitely secondary supplementary ac- 
tivities. The community value system con- 
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STATEMENT 


demns any pressure tactics the Council 
“bad taste.” However, the council 
caucus elected party leaders held before 
any important vote and position taken 
the leaders for the party. The “whip” 
applied and members are expected vote 
instructed. Such action rationalized 
necessary for responsible party government. 

Two factors, different occupational pres- 
tige system and different council-commu- 
nity power complex, seem explain the vari- 
ation the composition key influentials 
who come power Pacific City and Eng- 
lish City. 


conditions action are considered 
this paper: power, authority, nega- 

tive power, and freedom. Each these 
conditions derived from interactions be- 
tween expectancy and commitment. This 
approach makes possible (1) establish 
and differentiate the nature each condi- 
tion action, and (2) consider certain 
interrelations among these four conditions 
action. 

Common Elements Social Power Con- 
cepts. Three elements common, least 
implicitly, most concepts social power 
are: actor, objective, and lines action. 
First, there must actor capable 
social action. actor may either 
individual person collectivity acting 
unit. Family, club, church, school, 
business firm, and government are collectivi- 
ties that may act single entities. The 
essentia! characteristics actor, con- 
ceived this paper, are the capabilities 
holding objectives and recognizing lines 
action. The reader will distinguish whether 
the word “actor” refers individual 
collectivity the characteristics ascribed 
the actor context. 

Second, the word “power” usually used 
with reference objective the actor. 
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Social power exists only relation 
objective. There nothing peculiar the 
objective that gives rise the definition 
power. may even the objective set- 
ting objective for others. imperative 
that there some objective, for without 
there can neither power nor social action. 

The third common element range 
lines action from which actor who 
possesses power can select those most suited 
his objective. adequate analysis 
social power requires examination the 
social actors, objectives, and lines action. 
The objectives social action and the char- 
acteristics the actor are insufficient expla- 
nations power. contend that the key 
element, and incidentally the most neglected 
element, the analysis social power 
lines action. suggest that social power 
defined terms the existence lines 
action among which actors can choose 
order realize their objectives. 

Lines Lines action are all 
those possible and suitable action sequences 
for translating actor’s aspirations into 
realizations. The use the term “lines 
action” rather than “means” calls atten- 
tion the fact that action sequences, rather 
than single acts are usually required for the 


achievement objective. The term also 
suggests that objective may achieved 
any several action sequences. specific 
objective delimits the particular subset 
actions that are possible and suitable it. 
Without this limitation there would, 
course, possibility counting lines 
action. 

What constitutes lines action varies 
not only with objectives but also with the 
actors and the sources available them. Ac- 
tors influence each other either through their 
use means their relation objectives. 
particular line action may exist for 
actor only virtue actor B’s belief 
that suitable and possible line 
action for The action daughter may 
undertake, for example, defined con- 
siderable extent her parents’ opinions. 
The lines action open debtor are often 
defined his creditor. The bluff exists 
open line action for the bluffer only 
virtue the beliefs the bluffed. 

Lines action may developed from 
wide range ideas, characteristics 
social position, and personality. The avail- 
ability such sources actor obvi- 
ously not the same thing the possession 
lines action developed from them. Get- 
ting there “first with the most” very dif- 
ferent from having more steel mills and 
atomic plants than the enemy. 

For the understanding social power, 
helpful distinguish three kinds 
lines action: open, closed, and committed. 
open line any suitable series actions 
that will fulfill expectation, but one 
which the choice remains potential for 
given actor. otherwise suitable line that 
not available actor but open 
other actors the fulfillment their ex- 
pectations within the same matrix, called 
closed line for actor line may closed 
particular actor because his social lim- 
itations (commitments) the physical lim- 
specific actor particular time under 
particular circumstances. man may 
barred from restaurant while wearing his 
swimming suit but admitted when attired 
“black tie.” Playing golf may closed 
line some ministers Sunday. Force and 
fraud are familiar examples closed lines. 
Hitler’s power arose part because these 
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lines were not closed him. The brutal 
effectiveness force achieving certain 
material goals may one source the 
frequent confusion such line action 
with power. Committed lines are those lines 
action the actor feels obligated pursue 
force penalty. 

Commitment. Suitable lines action are 
available the actor because (a) the 
commitments others, (b) his expecta- 
tion, generated the social context, that 
act will bring him closer the realization 
his goal. The broad for the analysis 
lines action which social power 
based found what shall call 
commitment theory. 

Committed lines, unlike open and closed 
lines, are sequences action with penalties 
and costs arranged guarantee their 
selection. Penalty may formal informal. 
may externally internally adminis- 
tered. Penalty may range from the pangs 
conscience criminal prosecution. The 
penalty, whatever its nature, brought 
bear the actor for any action other than 
the one recognized legitimate. The legiti- 
macy action lies previous commitment 
inner compulsion follow only certain 
lines action. The reasons why the actor 
feels obligated choose given line action 
are beyond the scope this paper; 
sufficient here say that the presence 
sanctions brings about the decision act. 

Particular, legitimate, singled-out lines 
action are transformed into lines high 
probability performance. commitment 
may described terms the line lines 
action, not objectives goals, that will 
probably followed. Commitment gen- 
eral may variously understood (1) the 
heightening the probability that action 
will undertaken, (2) ordering the 
likelihood actions, (3) condition 
heightened predictability action. 

The adoption particular line action 
may serve close off other lines action 
the actor. the same time, competing 
actor may decide, consequence the 
actions the first actor, pursue given 
course action. The result these com- 
mitments change the lines action 
available each the competing actors. 
ancient Chinese general credited with 
the observation that the power army 


4 
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directly related the number outposts 
its enemy committed defend. 

power action where two more actors 
compete, the advantage accruing the actor 
with the greater number lines follows 
from the probability one more lines 
remaining him after competitive inter- 
action has taken place. Usually, greater 
rather than smaller number lines increases 
the likelihood that some lines action will 
survive the vicissitudes time, chance, 
changing conditions resources, etc. The 
number these open lines action avail- 
able each actor the measure the 
power the actor. Power defined concerns 
potentiality for action and the existence 
alternative courses 

Measurement Power. With regard 
power measurement, have points agree- 
ment well disagreement with Goldhamer 
and Shils. They indicate that “the amount 
power exercised individual may 
cessful acts all his attempted power 


1The concept power developed here bears 
similarities the concepts developed outstand- 
ing contemporary sociological thought power 
Weber, Goldhamer and Shils, and Bierstedt. 
However, there are substantive differences between 
the way that employ power model social 
interaction and that these writers. Weber de- 
fines power the “probability that one actor 
carry out his own will despite resistance, regard- 
less the basis which this probability rests.” 
[The Theory Social and Economic Organization, 
trans. Henderson and Talcott Parsons, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1947, 52.] 
Herbert Goldhamer and Edward Shils, following 
this lead, state that person may said 
have power the extent that influences the 
behavior others accordance with his own in- 
tentions.” [“Types Power and Status,” The 
American Journal Sociology, (September, 
1939), 171.] Robert Bierstedt conceives power 
latent force, force here signifying the appli- 
cation sanctions, the reduction alternatives 
social action, the ability introduce force 
social situations. [“An Analysis Power,” 
American Sociological Review, 1950), 
Our concept power, that the actor 
possesses alternative lines action pursuing his 
objective, may admit elements force and 
sanction that others are induced manipulated 
commit themselves and thus reduce their 
alternatives. The crucial feature power, be- 
lieve, the availability the actor alternative 
lines action with regard given objective. 


How the lines action become available the. 


actor immaterial our argument. 
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measure success and therefore not 
serviceable analytic device. the other 
hand, they state that additional measure 
the number actions given person 
each any number selected types 
behavior, over which control realized. This 
possesses elements measure potential; 
but the authors indicate that they believe 
that this type measure not likely 
alternative measure—the num- 
ber persons controlled—does not, our 
opinion, possess general usefulness. 

Power considered this paper 
potentiality for action. the long range, 
power potentiality for action. 
This conception gives rise the possibility 
measuring the power comparable actors, 
that is, actors with similar objectives and 
lines action. With common objective 
defined, possible analyze power 
terms lines action, the counting 
which would give measure probability 
achieving objective, and hence meas- 
ure power. Lines action are available 
actor only recognized him; and 
recognized, they can counted. This 
measurement power can made before 
the action resolved, and thus superior 
the measurement power post hoc 
success. 

should clear that the maintaining 
power and the achieving objectives are 
not the same thing. While power can 
measured only with regard objective— 
and indeed can said exist only with 
regard objective—the action achieve- 
ment- may incur loss power. The 
explanation the seeming paradox found 
the necessary transformation open lines 
into committed lines the act achieving 
objective. Power potential for action; 
action the expenditure potential. 

The measurement social power essen- 
tially meaningless unless compares the 
power two more actors, i.e., interaction. 
Power may measured only under the 
rather highly circumscribed conditions 
common objectives held two more 


actors. This not any way denial 


the existence power when measurement 


Op. cit., 176. 
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not feasible. however denial, im- 
plicitly, any real knowledge unmeasur- 
able power such that monopolist. 


Failure recognize all three criteria for 


power measurement has been the source 
much misunderstanding and confusion. The 
presence open lines action, the defini- 
tion the common objective, and the speci- 
fication the actors being compared—all 
these must known for measurement 
possible.* 

Elements Social Interaction. social 
interaction scheme includes the fabric 
social control, least two actors, and their 
lines action and expectations (objectives, 
ends). The fabric social control and ex- 
pectations require further definition. 

The fabric social control (FSC) the 
source consensus expectations and com- 
mitments, the sanctions, folkways, mores, 
law: the institutional structure. These can 
range from the rules organization 
the entire collective representations so- 
ciety. FSC based common system 
symbols, the commonalities socializa- 
tion, the similarities acquired motiva- 
tions and values. While expectations and 
commitments are drawn from FSC, 
turn drawn and re-drawn through social 
usage. Social continuity thus established 
through time. 

Analysis FSC seems disclose several 
alternatives, which comprise kind gra- 
dient the sharedness, ubiquity, and com- 
pelling character FSC. This gradient 
may illustrated the cases which 
FSC respectively (1) the organization 
society, (2) the rules, norms standards 
the organization, and (3) ideas persons. 
When FSC the organization society, the 
above criteria sharedness, ubiquity, and 
compelling character are most completely 
fulfilled. this case, the organization the 
whole which the individual incom- 
plete part. For wholeness, only action re- 
flecting total identification with the organiza- 


may well wonder if, addition count- 
ing lines action, some statement can made 
concerning the relative weight given any 
line. One principle weighting suggested: with 
given objective, ‘that line most efficient which 
opens the actor the greatest number lines 
action, commits other actors more than him- 
self. propose develop this principle subse- 
quently. 


tion can suffice. the second case, the rules, 
norms, standards the organization, rather 
than the organization itself, are paramount. 
Here the criteria are less completely ful- 
filled. There much commonality action, 
but the range actions controlled 
primarily those governed the norms. 
Personality the main more variable. 
the third, and least fulfilling case, ideas and 
persons are used models, often providing 
ground FSC; but selection, dis- 
crimination and abstracting processes have 
taken place, which tend toward the individu- 
alization action. fact these processes are 
required for the conditions action call 
power and freedom. 

When FSC the organization, which 
one extreme the gradient, the relationship 
that man organization such the 
Nazi Communist states try establish— 
the kind relationship exemplified the 
words “my country right wrong.” All 
those persons groups around the world 
who are linked together common re- 
spect for the canons and methods scientific 
precedure serve example the second 
type linkage FSC. Here not 
organization, but standards for action 
limited areas behavior, that provide the 
basis for realizing the criteria sharedness, 
ubiquity, and compelling character neces- 
sary for the authority condition action. 
The third type exemplified the in- 
tellectual, the artist, the charismatic per- 
son. These may, course, innovators 
creators; there are indeed criteria inform- 
ing their behavior; but there little likeli- 
hood widely-shared criteria that could 
provide basis for the prediction their 
actions members the society large. 

The sharedness, ubiquity, and compelling 
character FSC, either organization 
norms, provide the condition authority 
actions. the absence such operative 
FSC, the predictable matching expectancy 
commitment could not obtain, and 
stable, systematic interactional system could 
not exist. 

Expectations and Objectives. The concept 
expectations used rather than the more 
abstract ideas values ends, because 
the case committed lines commitment and 
expectancy can reasonably inferred. 
feel that the introduction expectations 
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will increase the operational usefulness 
the analysis permitting one sharing 
the FSC interpret more precisely the 
actions the actors. Since the ultimate 
objective the actors may sufficiently 
distant time allow almost any current 
action consonant with the objective, 
only through the consideration more 
immediate “objectives,” i.e. expectations, 
that one can infer the meaning the actor may 
attach particular sequence actions. 
The time horizon the expectation the 
actor will, however, affect the number 
lines action that the actor feels 
available. Thus, the nearer the horizon, the 
fewer alternative courses action are con- 
sistent with the expectation. Conversely, the 
further the time horizon expectation, the 
greater the number lines action open 
the actor. Thus have the further prop- 
osition: the sooner the expectation 
realized, the fewer the available lines 
action, and hence the greater the infera- 
bility the nature the expectation from 
the actions. the limiting case, course, 
the expectation synonymous with the 
ultimate objective; and here the number 
alternative courses action sufficiently 
great obscure the understanding the 
actions the actor the neighborhood 
given point time. 

This analytic device interpreting actions 
terms more immediate goals expecta- 
tions has been used extensively eco- 
nomists. the theory the individual 
firm, for example, theorists introduced the 
concepts the “short-run” and the “long- 
run”; the former situation characterized 
given fixed plant, while the latter 
instance such limitation imposed. 
general proposition, the optimum output 
for the question not the same 
both cases, that the firm the short-run 
finds fewer lines action available 
than the long-run. the “period analysis” 
employed extensively the Swedish eco- 
nomists and their followers, time period 
envisioned such that decisions made the 
firm the beginning the time period, 
“day,” are irrevocable that time period. 
Through the closing off lines action that 
would open longer time period were 
considered, i.e. expectations further removed 
time, these theorists feel that greater 


determinacy introduced into the model. 
The literature economic theory contains 
many discussions the methodological 
weaknesses inherent the use long-run 
profit maximization objective the 
firm, without the addition analytical tech- 
niques assumptions designed explain 
“short-run” actions. 

There yet another and more compelling 
reason than the time gradient for the intro- 
duction expectations. Until now, have 
implied that the objective was capable 
being achieved some point time— 
albeit remote—and that the establishment 
intermediate goals facilitated this ultimate 
achievement. Social goals may, however, 
ever-evolving recurring, and not gained 
once and for all. 

nation whose foreign policy based 
upon preserving the existence the nation 
finds that this objective requires the cease- 
less pursuit policies (lines action) 
calculated enable the state arrive 
the goal, although the nation realizes (or 
fails realize) that pursuing will-o’- 
the-wisp. one considers war violent form 
political action, then the winning 
war may give only temporary advantage 
the winner. Even the loser may find that 
its ultimate objective still realistic one, 
and that the nation has suffered only 
momentary set-back. Thus the United States, 
two world wars, was disap- 
pointed find that World War was not 
war end all wars, and that military 
success World War imposed upon 
obligations many considered onerous. Ger- 
many, “loser” these two conflicts, 
today political and economic entity with 
which other nations must reckon, despite 
the fact its partitioning the victors. 
(Or, more precisely, cultural entity 
considered jointly and severally for political 
and economic purposes.) Indeed, the con- 
text this paper, one may question whether 
the so-called “world powers” are capable 
power action the extent commonly be- 
lieved. 

Authority. The basic social interaction 


scheme the condition authority. 
ideal form the relationship between actors 


and such that A’s commitment and 
B’s expectation are realized through single 
line action. And vice versa: A’s expectation 


fulfilled through B’s committed line 
action. The existence commitment im- 
plies expectation. expectation, the 
other hand, does not necessarily imply the 
existence commitment. Where the two 
exist within corresponding actors, and 
are bound together through committed 
line action, the condition authority 
exists. this condition, action (which 
seems coincide closely with Blumer’s 
“codified” has high predicta- 
bility. Even the commitments and 
expectations the actors are not known 
the observer, may more less infer 
them from the line action taken the 
actors shares the FSC with the 
actors. If, however, they are not reciprocal, 
frequently happens when there not 
perfect authority, either two alternative 
conditions action may exist. the general 
case, organization society tends toward 
the establishment the highly-predictable 
authority condition. This the basic condi- 
tion interaction, which two other condi- 
tions can considered variants. These latter 
are the conditions power and negative 
power. 

Negative Power. Negative power must 
understood breakdown condition the 
authority system, not the opposite the 
condition power. Only the interlocked 
condition expectations and commitments 
(the authority system) may the necessary 
condition expectation actor fail 
find fulfillment committed line action 
(commitment) actor Hence negative 
power synonymous with breakdown 
the whole network—or more likely, course, 
segment the authority system. Nega- 
tive power (authority breakdown) will occur 
with the expectancy predictability also 
breaking down. 

One recognition condition negative 


power bankruptcy. Here the 


system, the law contracts, becomes inop- 
erable because the expectations having the 
sanction law that certain obligations will 
paid the actor exceed the lines 
action available him. Hence special rules 
(bankruptcy law) have been evolved 


Blumer, “Social Structure and Power 
Conflict,” Chap. Industrial edited 
Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and Arthur 
Ross, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
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handle this instance the breakdown the 
authority system. interesting note 
that authority system thus set 
handle the problems encountered the fail- 
ure another authority system. 

Authority and Power. clear distinction 
between authority and power makes these 
concepts analytically useful rather than con- 
fusing. Authority condition action, 
one-to-one relation lines action and 
commitments; or, put differently, the condi- 
tion where all lines are committed. While 
authority often confused with power, 
mot power. 

authority condition, would argue 
that power lacking, even though 
individual has the ability and the duty 
employ sanctions. For example, judge may 
find criminal proceeding that has 
alternative, once the jury has decided 
the facts the case, but sentence the 
convicted person certain term im- 
prisonment. Even has some discre- 
tionary leeway the admissibility evi- 
dence, the nature the term 
imprisonment, usually the case, 
may find that has very few lines action 
open him, since must conform 
legal precedent face reversal higher 
court appeal. disagree with Bierstedt 
that “power supports the fundamental order 
society and the social organization within 
it, wherever there order. Power stands 
behind every association sustains its 
structure. Without power, there organi- 
zation, and without power there 
the concept power social interaction 
and agree that power basically potentiality 
for action and may dissipated the 
actual performance given act. 

Responsibility implied authority, 
where lines action and commitments are 
balanced; but not implied power. 
Authority does not contain the choice 
inaction. Power tends dissipated 
the assignment authority. The assignor 
commits himself the one who accepts the 
authority, and certain lines action. 
restricted because the other acting 
his name. The one who accepts the 


Op. cit., 735. 
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must accept also the limitations the as- 
signor. 

The time dimension more important 

the condition power than authority. 
The essence the authority system the 
the system over time. This 
stability effect makes the system inde- 
pendent time. However, the measurement 
the power actor depends directly 
upon the element time. 

The unpredictability action increases 
one moves from position authority 
one power. This diametrically op- 
posed the commonsense opinion that 
future actions can known the pattern 

power known. the case market 
structures, example from economics, 
perfect competition condition author- 
ity. firm large enough influence the 
prices which must buy and sell. 
remain business, must buy and 
market prices. The firm’s action 
determinate. the competitive structure 
changes from authoritarian perfect competi- 
tion through oligopoly monopoly, the be- 
havior the firm grows less predictable, 
while the power the firm increases. 
virtue his control over the supply 
economic good, monopolist need not sell 
the price that would obtain under condi- 
tions perfect competition. has power, 
i.e. open lines action. unpredictable 
because his expectations are not shared and 
hence not knowable. Predictability in- 
versely related power. 

Negative power occurs when expectations 
are greater than available lines action. 
Authority defined one-to-one relation 
between lines action and commitments. 
Positive power the case which open 
lines action exist; and the number 
these would the measure power. This 
measure power necessarily relative, 
because actor can have greater less 
power than another only the context 
similar objective and similar nature 
the lines action. 

the case negative power, anomie 
would result. Where there balance be- 
tween commitments and lines action, 
authority exists. the case power there 
heightened possibility adaptive be- 
havior, which does not obtain with negative 
power authority. These three cases rep- 
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resent conclusions that stem directly from 
the balance imbalance between lines 
action, commitment and expectations. 


Freedom and Social Power. Freedom 


often confused with social power. im- 
portant distinguish between the two, 
because they symbolize different and signi- 
ficant phenomena that are useful inter- 
preting behavior. appreciation 
the differences helpful understanding 
why power alone does not guarantee freedom, 
and avoiding the tautological explanation 
each terms the other. Our purpose 
here gain better understanding 
social power pointing out the nature 
the differences between the two concepts, 
rather than present comprehensive 
definition freedom. 

For us, freedom differs from power 
several respects: (a) the power condition 
action, objectives are socially derived 
(FSC), whereas freedom the objectives 
and criteria action are individually derived. 
They are continually being refined and dis- 
tilled, and emerging the interaction 
self and the object action. (b) The 
strategy power least relative commit- 
ment and the maximization lines action, 
whereas freedom the actor commits him- 
self and all pertinent lines fully. (c) Power 
potential; freedom actual. Freedom, 
like desire and satisfaction, fact ex- 
perience. (d) Power socially meaningful 
only; freedom personally meaningful only. 
This not deny the social consequences 
freedom, nor the personal consequences 
power. 

Freedom not “social,” not repetitive, 
and not measurable. Freedom private. 
experience. The amassing open lines 
action that guarantee power does not like- 
wise guarantee freedom. Freedom cannot 
built the shared expectations that are 
the root power. 

Freedom, repeat, not shared, and 
not repetitive, measurable. Freedom 
exists the unique experience, and can only 
renewed, not repeated. Thus suc- 
cession unique states being. There 
certain way guarantee succession 
unique states. Man often driven nonethe- 
less attempt guarantee his freedom. 
Since guarantees can come only from the le- 
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gitimate expectation repetitive, and hence, 
predictable acts, man driven externalize, 
that civilize, his freedom. 

should clear that this attempt must 
fail the body repetitive acts are 
calling FSC his source. place FSC, 
man turns three possible sources unique 
renewal: love, creative work, and God. These 
seem offer each man temporary possi- 
bility unique and creative renewal. Each 
man discovers, however, that love can be- 
come repetitive and fraught with formal 
expectancies, that creative work can become 
formalized and organized, and that God can 
institutionalized. That say, each 
these may and does return FSC, very 
readily ceasing the unique, personal 
experience man. Does this mean that 
freedom where you find it, not where you 
seek it? 

Summary. implicit concern develop- 
ing this concept power the conviction 
that force, manipulation, and related ways 
which domination could established 
one actor over another are best 
special cases action requiring more general 
theoretical formulation. believe have 
developed such general theory locating 
the meaning social power the unit so- 
cial interaction. This unit contains (a) actors, 
i.e. individual persons collectivity acting 
unit, who possess expectations, com- 
mitments, and the capability social action, 
(b) recognizable lines action leading 
the fulfillment expectations, and (c) FSC, 
the commonality from which expectations 
and commitments are drawn. Actors are 
committed they are obligated compelled 
penalty pursue particular line 
action. The number open lines action 
available actors indicator their 
relative power, their potentiality social 
action. Here ante measure power 
supplant the nonpredictive post meas- 


ure, success. Such measurement possible 
only when two more actors have open 
lines action toward common objective. 
Ends objectives are inferred from be- 
havior only with great difficulty, whereas 
the expectations present social context 
are more easily appraised reference 
commitments. Since values, ends objec- 
tives are presumably always the social 
horizon, they afford little explanation the 
actions actor the immediate vicinity 
some particular event. The use ex- 
pectations source commitments also 
invaluable the understanding the three 
basic social action conditions, i.e. positive 
power, authority, and negative power. 
When actor has positive power, the 
lines action available him exceed the 
commitments that the actor has made; 
authority system, commitments are equal 
lines action. Negative power denotes 
breakdown the authority system, not the 
opposite positive power. Positive power, 
defined here, characterizes condition 
where alternatives exist for the actor; the 
alternatives serves reduce 
the the actor’s actions. 
authority situation, the predictability 
the action the actor the greatest the 
three social action conditions. actor 
possesses negative power, the situation be- 
comes intolerable for the actor, and some 


adjustment must made the expectation 


and commitment system within which the 
actor has operated. 

While power potential, socially mean- 
ingful, and under special conditions measur- 
able, freedom actual, personally mean- 
ingful and not measurable. Freedom not 
social, that not shared but unique 
and non-repetitive. The predictability 
each the conditions action dependent 
upon the extent which commitments and 
expectations are shared. 
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the analysis complex organizations 
the definition organizational goals 
commonly utilized standard for ap- 

praising organizational performance. many 
such analyses the goals the orgariization 
are often viewed constant. Thus wide 
variety data, such official documents, 
work activity records, organizational output, 
statements organizational spokesmen, 
may provide the basis for the definition 
goals. Once this definition has been accom- 
plished, interest goals dynamic aspect 
organizational activity frequently ends. 

possible, however, view the setting 
goals (i.e., major organizational purposes) 
not static element but necessary and 
recurring problem facing.any organization, 
whether governmental, military, busi- 
ness, educational, medical, religious, other 
type. 

This perspective appears appropriate 
developing the two major lines the present 
analysis. The first these emphasize 
the interdependence complex organiza- 
tions within the larger society and the 
consequences this has for organizational goal- 
setting. The second emphasize the simi- 
larities goal-setting processes organiza- 
tions with manifestly different goals. The 
present analysis offered supplement re- 
cent studies organizational 

postulated that goal-setting behavior 
purposive but not necessarily rational; 
assume that goals may determined ac- 
cident, blundering members the 
organization and, contrariwise, that 


recent materials that treat organiza- 
tional goal-setting are Kenneth Boulding, The 
Organizational Revolution, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953; Robert Dahl and Charles 
Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953; and John 
Galbraith, American Capitalism: The Concept 
Countervailing Power, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1952. 
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calculated and careful determination goals 
may negated developments outside the 
control organization members. The goal- 
setting problem discussed here essen- 
tially determining relationship the or- 
ganization the larger society, which turn 
becomes question what the society (or 
elements within it) wants done can 
persuaded support. 


GOALS DYNAMIC VARIABLES 


Because the setting goals essentially 
problem defining desired relationships 
between organization and its environment, 
change either requires review and perhaps 
alteration goals. Even where the most 
abstract statement goals remains constant, 
application requires redefinition interpre- 
tation changes occur the organization, 
the environment, both. 

The corporation, for example, faces chang- 
ing markets and develops staff specialists 
with responsibility for continuous study and 
projection market changes and product 
appeal. The governmental agency, its legis- 
lative mandate notwithstanding, has need 
reformulate reinterpret its goals 
other agencies are created and dissolved, 
the population changes, non-govern- 
mental organizations appear the same 
job compete. The school and the uni- 
versity may have unchanging abstract goals 
but the clientele, the needs pupils stu- 
dents, and the techniques teaching change 
and bring with them redefinition and rein- 
terpretation those objectives. The hospital 
has been faced with problems requiring 
expansion goals include consideration 
preventive medicine, public health prac- 
tices, and the degree which the hospital 
should extend its activities out into the com- 
munity. The mental hospital and the prison 
are changing their objectives from primary 
emphasis custody stress therapy. 
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Even the church alters its pragmatic objec- 
tives changes the society call for new 
forms social ethics, and government 
and organized philanthropy take over some 
the activities formerly left organized 

Reappraisal goals thus appears 
recurrent probiem for large organization, al- 
beit more constant problem unstable 
environment than stable one. Reap- 
goals likewise appears more 
difficult the “product” the enterprise 
becomes less tangible and more difficult 
measure objectively. The manufacturing firm 
has relatively ready index the accepta- 
bility its product sales figures; while 
poor sales may indicate inferior quality 
rather than public distaste for the commodity 
itself, sales totals frequently are supple- 
mented trade association statistics indi- 


cating the firm’s “share the market.” Thus 


within matter weeks, manufacturing 
firm may able reappraise its decision 
enter the “widget” market and may there- 
fore begin deciding how can get out that 
market with the least cost. 

The governmental enterprise may have 
similar indicators the acceptability its 
such electricity, but where its activity 
oriented less tangible purpose such 
maintaining favorable relations with foreign 
nations, the indices effective operation are 
likely less precise and the vagaries more 
numerous. The degree which govern- 
ment satisfies its clientele may reflected 
periodically elections, but despite the 
claims party officials, seldom clear 


pertinent studies various organizational 
types see Burton Clark, Adult Education 
Transition, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
California Press, 1956; Temple Burling, Edith 
Lentz, and Robert Wilson, The Give and 
Take Hospitals, New York: Putnam’s 
Sons, 1956, especially pp. 3-10; Lloyd 
Sociology and the Field Corrections, New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, pp. 13-18; Liston 
Pope, and Preachers, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942; Charles Glock and Ben- 
jamin Ringer, “Church Policy and the Attitudes 
Ministers and Parishioners Social Issues,” 
American Sociological Review, (April, 1956), pp. 
For similar analysis the field phi- 
Jones, Jr., and others, Community Chest: Case 
Study Philanthropy, Toronto: University 
Toronto Press, 1957, especially Chapters and 


just what the mandate the people with 
reference any particular governmental en- 


addition, the public not always 


steadfast its mandate. 

The university perhaps has even greater 
difficulties evaluating its environmental 
situation through response its output. Its 
range “products” enormous, extending 
from astronomers zoologists. The test 
competent specialist not always standard- 
ized and may changing, and the univer- 
sity’s success turning out 
people judged many and often conflict- 
ing standards. The university’s product 
process for four more years and when 
placed the “market” can only 
imperfectly judged. Vocational placement 
Statistics may give some indication the 
university’s success its objectives, but 
initial placement guarantee per- 
formance later date. Furthermore, per- 
formance occupation only one 
several abilities that the university sup- 
posed produce its students. Finally, any 
particular department the university may 
find that its reputation lags far behind its 
performance. “good” department may 
work for years before its reputation becomes 
“good” and downhill department may 
coast for several years before the fact 
realized the professional world. 

sum, the goals organization, which 
determine the kinds goods services 
produces and offers the environment, often 
are subject peculiar reap- 
praisal. Where the purpose calls for easily 
identified, readily measured product, reap- 
praisal and readjustment goals may ac- 
complished rapidly. But goals call for 
increasingly intangible, difficult-to-measure 
products, society finds more difficult 
determine and reflect its acceptability that 
product, and the signals that indicate un- 
acceptable goals are less effective and per- 
haps longer coming. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROLS OVER GOALS 


continuing situation necessary inter- 
action between organization and its en- 
vironment introduces element environ- 
mental control into the organization. While 
the motives personnel, including goal- 
setting officers, may profits, prestige, votes, 
the salvation souls, their efforts must 


produce something useful acceptable 
least part the organizational environ- 
ment win continued 

the simpler society social control over 
productive activities may exercised rather 
informally and directly through such means 
gossip and ridicuie. society becomes 
more complex and its productive activities 
more deliberately organized, social controls 
are increasingly exercised through such for- 
mal devices contracts, legal codes, and 
governmental regulations. The stability 
expectations provided these devices 
arrived through interaction, and often 
through the exercise power interaction. 

organizational power environmental re- 
lations, ranging from the organization that 
dominates its environmental relations one 
completely dominated its environment. 
Few organizations approach either extreme. 
Certain gigantic industrial enterprises, such 
the Zaibatsu Japan the old Standard 
Oil Trust America, have approached the 
dominance-over-environment position one 
time, but this position eventually brought 
about “countervailing powers.” Perhaps the 
nearest approximation the completely 
powerless organization the commuter 
transit system, which may unable cover 
its costs but nevertheless regarded 
necessary utility and cannot get permission 
quit business. Most complex organizations, 
felling somewhere between the extremes 
the power continuum, must adopt strategies 
for coming terms with their environments. 
This not imply that such strategies are 
necessarily chosen rational deliberate 
processes. organization can survive 
long adjusts its situation; whether the 
process adjustment awkward nimble 
becomes important determining the or- 
ganization’s degree prosperity. 


statement would seem exclude anti- 
social organizations, such crime syndicates. 
detailed analysis such organizations would 
useful for many purposes; meanwhile would 
appear necessary for them acquire clientele, 
suppliers, and others, spite the fact that their 
methods times may somewhat unique. 

4For the Zaibatsu case see Japan Council, The 
Control Industry Japan, Tokyo: Institute 
Political and Economic Research, 1953; and Edwin 
Reischauer, The United States and Japan, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 
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However arrived at, strategies for dealing 
with the organizational environment may 
broadly classified either competitive 
co-operative. Both appear important 
complex society—of the “free 
type Both provide measure 


environmental control over organizations 


providing for “outsiders” enter into 
limit organizational decision process. 

The decision process may viewed 
series activities, conscious not, culminat- 
ing choice among alternatives. For pur- 
poses this paper view the decision- 
making process consisting the following 
activities: 

Recognizing occasion for decision, 

Analysis the existing situation. 
Identfication alternative courses 
action. 


each alternative. 
Choice from among 


The following discussion suggests that the 
potential power outsider increases the 


earlier enters into the decision 


and that competition and three sub-types 
co-operative co-opta- 
tion, and coalition—differ this respect. 
therefore possible order these forms 
interaction terms the degree which 
they provide for environmental control over 
organizational goal-setting decisions. 
Competition. Thé term competition implies 
element rivalry. For present purposes 
competition refers that form rivalry 


evidence Russia see David Granick, 
Management the Industrial Firm the 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954; and 
Joseph Berliner, “Informal Organization the 
Soviet Firm,” Quarterly Journal Economics, 
(August, 1952), pp. 

This particular breakdown taken from Ed- 
ward Litchfield, “Notes General Theory 


Administration,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 


(June, 1956), pp. 3-29. are also indebted 
Robert Tannenbaum and Fred Massarik who, 
breaking the decision-making process into three 
steps, show that subordinates can take part the 
“manager’s decision” even when the manager makes 
the final choice. See “Participation Subordinates 
the Managerial Decision-Making Process,” Ca- 
nadian Journal Economics and Political Science, 
(August, 1949), pp. 410-418. 

Merton makes similar point re- 
garding the role the intellectual public bu- 
reaucracy. See his Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, Chapter VI. 
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between two more organizations which 
mediated third party. the case 
the manufacturing firm the third party may 
the customer, the supplier, the potential 
present member the labor force, 
others. the case the governmental 
bureau, the third party through whom com- 
petition takes place may the legislative 
committee, the budget bureau, the chief 
executive, well potential clientele and 
potential members the bureau. 

The complexity competition hetero- 
geneous society much greater than cus- 
tomary usage (with economic overtones) 
often suggests. Society judges the enter- 
prise not only the finished product but 
also terms the desirability applying 
resources that purpose. Even the organiza- 
tion that enjoys product monopoly must 
compete for society’s support. From the so- 
ciety must obtain resources—personnel, fi- 
and materials—as well customers 
clientele. the business sphere “free 
enterprise” economy this competition for re- 
sources and customers usually takes place 
the market, but times crisis the so- 
ciety may exercise more direct such 
rationing the establishment priori- 
ties during war. The monopoly competes 
with enterprises having different purposes 
goals but using similar raw materials; 
competes with many other enterprises, for 
human skills and loyalties, and competes 
with many other activities for support the 
money markets. 

The university, customarily non-profit 
organization, competes eagerly any 
business firm, although perhaps more subtly.® 
Virtually every university seeks, not more 
students, better-qualified students. Publicly 
supported universities compete annual 
budget sessions with other governmental en- 
terprises for shares tax revenues. Endowed 
universities must compete for gifts and be- 
quests, not only with other universities but 
also with museums, charities, zoos, and simi- 
lar non-profit enterprises. The American uni- 
versity only one many organizations 


Logan Wilson, The Academic Man, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942, especially 
Chapter Also see Warren Bennis, “The Ef- 
fect Academic Goods Their Market,” 
can Journal Sociology, (July, 1956), pp. 28- 
33. 


competing for foundation support, and 
competes with other universities and with 
other types organizations for faculty. 

The public school system, perhaps one 
our most pervasive forms near-monopoly, 
not only competes with other governmental 
units for funds and with different types 
organizations for teachers, but current pro- 
grams espoused professional educators 
often compete very real way with pub- 
lic conception the nature education, 
e.g., the three R’s, devoid “frills.” 

The hospital may compete with the mid- 
wife, the faith-healer, the “quack” and the 
patent-medicine manufacturer, well 
with neighboring hospitals, despite the fact 
that general hospitals not “advertise” and 
are not usually recognized competitive. 

Competition thus complicated network 
relationships. includes scrambling for 
resources well for customers clients, 
and complex society includes rivalry 
for potential members and their loyalties. 
each case third party makes choice among 
alternatives, two more organizations at- 
tempt influence that choice through some 
type “appeal” offering, and choice 
the third party “vote” support for one 
the competing organizations and denial 
support the others involved. 

Competition, then, one process whereby 
the organization’s choice goals partially 
controlled the environment. tends 
prevent unilateral arbitrary choice or- 
ganizational goals, correct such choice 
one made. Competition for society’s sup- 
port important means eliminating 
not only inefficient organizations but also 
those that seek provide goods services 
the environment not willing accept. 

Bargaining. The term bargaining, used 
here, refers the negotiation agree- 
ment for the exchange goods services 


between two more organizations. 


where fairly stable and dependable expec- 


tations have been built with 


elements the organizational environment 
—with suppliers, distributors, legislators, 
workers and on—the organization cannot 
assume that these relationships will continue. 
Periodic review these relationships must 
accomplished, and important means 
for this bargaining, whereby each organi- 
zation, through negotiation, arrives de- 


cision about future behavior satisfactory 
the others involved. 

The need for periodic adjustment rela- 
tionships demonstrated most dramatically 
collective bargaining between labor and 
industrial management, which the bases 
for continued support organization mem- 
bers are But bargaining occurs 
other important, less dramatic, areas 
organizational endeavor. The business firm 
must bargain with its agents distributors, 
and while this may appear times one- 
sided and hence not much bargain, still 
even long-standing agency agreement may 
severed competitive offers unless the 
agent’s level satisfaction maintained 
through periodic Where suppliers 
are required install new equipment 
handle the peculiar demands organiza- 
tion, bargaining between the two not un- 
usual. 

The university likewise must 
may compete for free unrestricted 
funds, but often must compromise that 
ideal bargaining away the name 
conferring honorary degree. Graduate 
students and faculty members may given 
financial other concessions through bar- 
gaining, order prevent their loss other 
institutions. 

The governmental organization may also 
find bargaining The police de- 
partment, for example, may overlook certain 
violations statutes order gain the 
support minor violators who have channels 
information not otherwise open depart- 
ment members. Concessions those who 
“turn state’s evidence” are not unusual. Simi- 
larly department state may forego 
postpone recognition foreign power 
order gain support for other aspects 


account this daily basis see 
Melville Dalton, “Unofficial Union-Management Re- 
lations,” American Sociological Review, (Oc- 
tober, 1950), pp. 611-619. 

Valentine Ridgway, “Administration 
Systems,” 
Science Quarterly, (March, 1957), pp. 
Wilson, op. cit., Chapters VII and VIII. 

For interesting study governmental bar- 
gaining see William Gore, “Administrative Deci- 
sion-Making Federal Field Offices,” Public Ad- 
ministration Review, (Autumn, 1956), pp. 281- 


291. 


ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS AND ENVIRONMENT 


its policy, and governmental agency may 
relinquish certain activities order gain 
budget bureau approval more important 


While bargaining may focus resources 
rather than explicitly goals, the fact re- 
mains that improbable that goal can 
effective unless least partially im- 
plemented. the extent that bargaining 
sets limits the amount resources avail- 
able the ways they may employed, 
effectively sets limits choice goals. 
Hence bargaining, like competition, results 
environmental control over organizational 
goals and reduces the probability arbitrary, 
unilateral goal-setting. 

Unlike competition, however, bargaining 
involves direct interaction with other organi- 
zations the environment, rather than with 
third party. Bargaining appears, therefore, 


invade the actual decision process. 


extent that the second party’s support 
veto over final choice alternative goals, 
and hence takes part the decision. 
Co-optation. Co-optation has been defined 
the process absorbing new elements into 


the leadership policy-determining 


ing threats its stability existence.** Co- 
optation makes still further inroads the 
process deciding goals; not only must the 
final choice acceptable the co-opted 
party organization, but the extent that 
co-optation effective places the repre- 
determine the occasion for goal decision, 


participate analyzing the existing 


uation, suggest alternatives, and take 
part the deliberation consequences. 
The term co-optation has only récently 
been given currency this country, but the 
phenomenon describes neither new nor 
unimportant. The acceptance corpora- 


tion’s board directors representatives 


banks other financial institutions time- 
honored custom among firms that have large 
financial obligations that may the fu- 
ture want access financial resources. The 
state university may find expedient (if 


Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University California 
Press, 1949. 


ay 


not mandatory) piace legislators its 
board trustees, and the endowed college 
may find that whereas the honorary degree 
brings forth token gift, membership the 
board may result more substantial be- 
quest. The local medical society often plays 
decisive role hospital goal-setting, since 
the support professional medical practi- 
tioners urgently necessary for the hospital. 

From the standpoint society, however, 
co-optation more than expediency. 
giving potential supporter position 
power and often responsibility the or- 
ganization, the organization gains his aware- 
ness and understanding the problems 
faces. business advisory council may 
effective educational device for government, 
and White House conference education 
may mobilize “grass roots” support 
thousand localities, both focussing atten- 
tion the problem area and giving key 
people sense participation goal de- 
liberation. 

Moreover, providing oveilapping mem- 
berships, co-optation important social 
device for increasing the likelihood that or- 
ganizations related one another compli- 
cated ways will fact find compatible goals. 
thus reducing the possibilities anti- 
actions two more organizations, 
co-optation aids the integration the 
heterogeneous parts complex society. 
the same token, co-optation further limits 
the opportunity for one organization 
choose its goals arbitrarily unilaterally. 

Coalition. used here, the term coalition 
refers, combination two more or- 
ganizations for common purpose. Coalition 
appears the ultimate extreme form 
environmental conditioning organiza- 
tional coalition may unstable, 
but the extent that operative, two 
more organizations act one with respect 


may involve joint action toward 
only limited aspects the goals each member. 
may involve the complete commitment each 
member for specific period time indefinitely. 
either case the ultimate power withdraw 
retained the members. thus distinguish 
coulition from merger, which two more or- 
ganizations are fused permanently. merger one 
all the original parts may lose their identity. 
longer subject inter-organizational constraints 
among the components. 
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certain goals. Coalition means widely 
used when two more enterprises wish 
pursue goal calling for more support, es- 
pecially for more resources, than any one 
them able marshall unaided. American 
business firms frequently resort coalition 
for purposes research product promo- 
tion and for the construction such gigantic 
facilities dams atomic 

Coalition not uncommon among educa- 
tional organizations. Universities have estab- 
lished joint operations such areas nu- 
clear research, archaeological research, and 
even social science research. Many smaller 
colleges have banded together for 
raising purposes. The consolidation public 
school districts another form coalition 
(if not merger), and the fact that does 
represent sharing “invasion” goal- 
setting power reflected some the 
bitter resistance consolidation tradition- 
oriented localities. 

Coalition requires commitment for joint 
decision future activities and thus places 
limits unilateral arbitrary decisions. 
Furthermore, inability organization 
find partners coalition venture automati- 
cally prevents pursuit that objective, and 
therefore also form social control. 
the collective judgment that proposal 
unworkable, possible disaster may es- 
caped and unproductive allocation re- 
sources avoided. 


DEVELOPMENT ENVIRONMENTAL SUPPORT 


Environmental control not one-way 
process limited consequences for the or- 
ganization action its environment. 
Those subject control are also part the 
larger society and hence are also agents 
social control. The enterprise that competes 
not only influenced its goal-setting 
what the competitor and the third party may 
do, but also exerts influence over both. Bar- 
gaining likewise form mutual, two- 
way influence; co-optation affects the co- 
opted well the co-opting party; and 
coalition clearly sets limits both parties. 

Goals appear grow out interaction, 
both within the organization and between 


15See “The Joint Venture Effective Ap- 
proach Major Engineering Projects,” New York 
Times, July 14, 1957, Section 


the organization and its environment. While 
every enterprise must find sufficient support 
for its goals, may wield initiative this. 
The difference between effective and ineffec- 
tive organizations may well lie the ini- 
tiative exercised those the organization 

who are responsible for goal-setting. 
The ability administrator win 
support for objective may vital 
his ability foresee the utility new 
idea. And his role “seller” ideas may 
tion, for society becomes increasingly spe- 
cialized and heterogeneous, the importance 
new objectives may more readily seen 
specialized segments than the general 
society. was not public clamor that origi- 
nated revisions public school curricula and 
training methods; the impetus came largely 
from professional specialists the 
periphery The shift focus 
from custody therapy mental hospitals 
derives largely from the urgings profes- 
sionals, and the same can said our 
both cases the public anger, 
aroused crusaders and muck-rakers, might 
have been soothed more humane methods 
custody. Current attempts revitalize the 
liberal arts curricula our colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical institutes have de- 
veloped more response the activities 
professional specialists than from public urg- 
Commercial aviation, likewise, was 
“sold” the hard way, with support being 
based subsidy for considerable period 
before the importance such transportation 

was apparent the larger 


Robert and Helen Merrell Lynd, Mid- 
dletown Transition, New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1937, Chapter 

Greenblatt, Richard York, and 
Esther Lucille Brown, From Custodial Therapeu- 
tic Patient Care Mental Hospitals, New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1955, Chapter and 
loc. cit. 

one example, see the Report the Har- 
vard Committee, General Education Free 
Society, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 

America’s civil air transport industry began 
1926 and eight years later carried 500,000 pas- 
sengers. Yet was testified 1934 that half 
the $120 million invested airlines had been 
lost spite subsidies. See Jerome Hunsaker, 
Aeronautics the Mid-Century, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952, pp. 37-38. The case Billy 
Mitchell was, course, the landmark the selling 
military aviation. 
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each these examples the goal-setters 
saw their ideas become widely accepted only 
after strenuous efforts win support through 
education important elements the en- 
vironment. Present currents some medical 
quarters shift emphasis from treatment 
the sick maintenance health through 
preventive medicine and public health pro- 
grams likewise have “sold” society 

The activities involved winning support 
for organizational goals thus are not con- 
fined communication within the organiza- 
tion, however important this is. The need 
justify organization goals, explain the so- 
cial functions the organization, seen 
daily all types “public relations” ac- 
tivities, ranging from luncheon club speeches 
requirement complicated society where 
devious interdependence hides many the 
functions organized, specialized activities. 


GOAL-SETTING AND STRATEGY 


have suggested that improbable 
that organization can continue indefinitely 
its goals are formulated with- 
out cognizance its relations the environ- 
ment. One the requirements for survival 
appears ability learn about the en- 
vironment accurately enough and quickly 
enough permit organizational adjustments 
time avoid extinction. more posi- 
tive vein, becomes important for .an or- 
ganization judge the amount and sources 
support that can mobilized for goal, 
and arrive strategy for their mobili- 
zation. 

Competition, bargaining, co-optation, and 
coalition constitute procedures for gaining 
support from the organizational environ- 
ment; the selection one more these 
strategic problem. here that the 
element rationality appears become ex- 
ceedingly important, for the order treated 
above, these relational processes represent 
increasingly “costly” methods gaining sup- 
port terms decision-making power. The 
organization that adopts strategy compe- 
tition when co-optation called for may 


Trussell, Hunterdon Medical Center, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press (for the 
Commonwealth Fund), 1956, Chapter 
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lose all opportunity realize its goals, 
may finally turn co-optation coalition 
higher “cost” than would have been 
necessary originally. the other hand, 
organization may lose part its integrity, 
and therefore some its potentiality, 
unnecessarily shares power exchange for 
support. Hence the establishment the ap- 
propriate form interaction with the many 
relevant parts its environment can 
major organizational consideration com- 
plex society. 

This means, effect, that the organization 
must able estimate the position 
other relevant organizations and their will- 
ingness enter into alter relationships. 
Often, too, these matters must determined 
estimated without revealing one’s own 
weaknesses, even one’s ultimate strength. 
words, have the consent 
the other party, new relationship 
established existing relationship al- 
tered. For this purpose organizational admin- 
istrators often engage what might 
termed sounding out process.™ 

The sounding out process can illus- 
trated the problem the boss with 
amorous designs his secretary or- 
ganization that taboos such relations. 
must find some means determining her 
willingness alter the relationship, but 
must without risking rebuff, for 
showdown might come the cost his 
dignity his office reputation, the cost 
losing her secretarial services, the 
extreme case the cost losing his own 
position. The “sophisticated” procedure 
create ambiguous situation which 
the secretary forced respond one 
two ways: (1) ignore tactfully counter, 
thereby clearly channeling the relationship 
back into already existing pattern, (2) 
respond similarly ambiguous vein (if 
not positive one) indicating receptive- 
ness further advances. important 
the sounding out process that the situation 
ambiguous for two reasons: (1) the secretary 


This section the sounding out process 
modified version paper James Thompson, 
William McEwen, and Frederick Bates, 
Out Relating Process,” read the 
meeting the Eastern Sociological Society, 
April, 1957. 


must not able “pin down” the boss 
with evidence she rejects the idea, and (2) 
the situation must far enough removed 
from normal noticeable the secre- 
tary. The ambiguity sounding out has 
the further advantage the participants that 
neither party alone clearly responsible for 
initiating the change. 

The situation described above illustrates 
process that seems explain many or- 
ganizational well personal inter-action 
situations. moving from one relationship 
another between two more organizations 
often necessary leave well defined 
situation and proceed through period 
deliberate ambiguity, arrive new clear- 
cut relationship. interaction over goal- 
setting problems, sounding out sometimes 
done through form double-talk, wherein 
the parties refer “hypothetical” enterprises 
and “hypothetical” situations, “diplo- 
matic” language, which often serves the same 
purpose. other cases, and perhaps more 
frequently, sounding out done through the 
good offices third party. This occurs, ap- 
parently, where there has been relation- 
ship the past, the stage negotia- 
tions where the parties have indicated inten- 
tions but are not willing state their posi- 
sions frankly. Here becomes useful 
times find discrete go-between who can 
trusted with full information and who 
will seek arrangement suitable both 
parties. 


CONCLUSION 


the complex modern society desired 
goals often require complex organizations. 
the same time the desirability goals 
and the appropriate division labor among 
large organizations less self-evident than 
simpler, more homogeneous society. Pur- 
pose becomes question decided rather 
than obvious matter. 

the extent that behavior organization 
purposes, science organization must 
attempt understand and explain that be- 
havior. have suggested one classification 
scheme, based decision-making, po- 
tentially useful analyzing organizational- 
environmental interaction with respect 
goal-setting and have attempted illus- 
trate some aspects its utility. hoped 
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that the suggested scheme encompasses ques- 
tions rationality irrationality without 
presuming either. 

Argument example, however, best 
only starting point for scientific under- 
standing and for the collection evidence. 
Two factors make organizational goal-setting 


complex society “big” research topic: 
the multiplicity large organizations 
diverse type and the necessity studying 
them diachronic perspective. hope that 
our discussion will encourage critical think- 
ing and the sharing observations about 
the subject. 
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GLASER 
University 


national and religious minorities has 

largely focused upon dominant group 
prejudice against minorities. This interest 
illustrated the development and applica- 
tion race prejudice, ethnocentrism and 
social distance questionnaires, well 
other methods investigation prejudiced 
personalities and discriminatory behavior. 
Much less attention has been given the 
orientations minority group members 
toward members dominant groups, al- 
though there have been few investiga- 
tions, impressionistic essays, and quasi- 
anthropological accounts minority group 


study race relations and 


sub-cultures and personality types. The 


conceptualization presented here grew out 
attempt analyze the orientations 
minority group members, but this led 
single theoretical framework applicable 
analysis the orientations minority 
dominant group members. 

One might justify use single con- 
ceptual model analyze all parties inter- 
ethnic relationships interest con- 
ceptual parsimony the fact that science 
grows (and also, times, retarded) 
through reconceptualization its problems. 
additional justification may that use 
single paradigm for analyzing ail roles 
emotion-laden interaction promotes affec- 
tive neutrality the analyst. the field 
ethnic group relations sociologists readily 
deviate from the primary scientific objec- 
tives describing and explaining social phe- 
nomena favor justifying preestablished 
normative positions. While the latter inter- 
est bound affect the selection prob- 


lems for investigation, its possible influence 
distorting perception and interpretation 
well known. 


ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION AND ORIENTATION 


this discussion, “ethnic group” refers 


racial, national religious groups. 
“Ethnic identification” refers person’s 
use racial, national religious terms 
identify himself, and thereby, relate 
himself others. “Ethnic orientation” re- 


fers those features person’s feelings 


and action towards others which are func- 
tion the ethnic category which 
identifies them. Ethnic identification and 
orientation are seen two aspects 
single behavioral complex called 
“ethnic identification pattern” (or, more 
briefly, “identification 

Ethnic categories provide universalistic 


frame reference for ordering social rela- 


tionships. However, ethnic categories vary 
specificity and diffuseness, well 
affective arousal. They also denote over- 
lapping and sometimes alternative ascrip- 
for one individual, such White, 
Nordic, German, Bavarian, Christian and 
Catholic; White, American and Jewish. 
addition, they include ascription nega- 
tive identities, non-Jew, non-Russian and 
non-Negro. person may have different 
identification pattern for each ethnic identity 
which may ascribe himself 
others, and each ascription alternative may 
have salience different 
moments. 

hypotheses set forth here regarding the 
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dynamics ethnic identification, three com- 
ponents are distinguished the identifica- 
tion pattern: “ethnic ideology,” 
tion preferences,” and “feelings aroused 
ethnic contacts.” 

The term “ethnic ideology” applied 
all ideas and images which ascribe attributes 
particular ethnic groups. Every person 
seen having ideology for each 
the distinct ethnic identities which may 
ascribed him which may ascribe 
others. These vary from sys- 
tematic ideas about the relative superiority, 
inferiority equality particular ethnic 
groups (including formulations terms 
biology, history theology), vaguely 
formulated quasi-aesthetic opinions and ster- 
eotyped images. They also may consist 
clutters inconsistent and disorganized 
ideas about out-groups, called “ethnocentric 
ideology” Levinson, which the out- 
groups are not distinguished from each other 
with much 

The phrase “association preferences” des- 
ignates tendencies avoid association with 
persons particular ethnic identities and 
seek limit association persons 
other ethnic identities, fer associa- 
tion not function factors independent 
ethnic preference. Theoretically, are 
concerned with the variance inter-personal 
association which can accounted for 
ethnic orientations, and admitted that 
this may often difficult determine pre- 
cisely. will seen our analysis, 
conceive much (if not most) interaction 
function institutional and situational 
phenomena which are independent the 
ethnic association preference the partic- 
ipants. are concerned with the process 
which person’s total interaction experi- 
ence alters his association preferences. 

The third component ethnic identifica- 
tion patterns consists the totality feel- 
ings which distinguish person’s experi- 
ences contact with other persons whom 
identity. Feelings with which may 
concerned include hostility, fear, disgust, 
envy, affection, respect, vague uneasiness 
complete indifference (that is, the absence 
affect arousal the basis ethnic 


1Cf. Adorno al., The Authoritarian 
Personality, New York: Harper, 1950, Ch. IV. 


identity). These feelings, course, vary 
different situations with respect any one 
ethnic group, since such feelings also are 
aroused inter-personal status ascriptions, 
achievement orientations, empathy and inter- 
action processes independent ethnic orien- 
tations. Although feelings are the ultimate 
referents many concepts central be- 
havioral science theories, they are difficult 
distinguish precisely into specific cate- 
gories because they are highly variable and 
purely private experiences. The feelings 
research subject are known operationally 
only through his verbal recall ob- 
server’s imputation, neither which pre- 
cise, although modern techniques for ob- 
jectifying such observation may increase 
their specificity, reliability and presumed 
Part our analysis concerned 
with ways which feelings which are 
function influences other than ethnic 
orientation alter subsequent feelings aroused 
ethnic contacts. 


IDENTIFICATION PATTERN CONTINUUM 


The first general hypothesis our an- 
ethnic identification pattern with respect 
any one his ethnic identities stable, 


all three components this pattern con- 


verge what may conceived their 
location continuum which ranges from 
completely “segregating” pattern one 
extreme completely “assimilated” pat- 
tern the other, with “marginal” and 
“desegregating” patterns between these two 
extremes. outline this continuum 
provided Figure 

The following brief description 
persons classifiable separate points the 
identification pattern continuum. should 
noted that most individuals may 
intermediate positions, that is, between any 
adjacent pair the four points which will 
described. 

Segregating. The extreme segregating 
individual conceives himself distinctly 


valid and reliable measures grossly 
classified feeling states may, course, pro- 
cured from physiological data. Cf. Robert Ran- 
kin and Donald Campbell, “Galvanic Skin 
Response Negro and White Experimenters,” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51, 
(July, 1955), pp. 30-33. 
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INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN COMPONENTS WHEN IDENTIFICATION PATTERN STABLE 


Points 
the Continuum 


Identification Pattern Components 


Ethnic 
Ideology 


Association 
Preferences 


Feelings Aroused 
Ethnic Contacts 


Segregating domi- 
minority group chau- 


Autonomous ethnocen- Prefers members own Feelings security, ade- 


tric ideology assumed 
superiority own 
identity. 


group. 


quacy and affection with 
own group; easily pro- 
voked hostility, dis- 
gust and/or fear with 
out-groups. 


Marginal (e.g., dominant Pluralistic objective, but Inconsistent; function Frequent anxiety, fear 


group member incon- 
sistent “accepting” 
minority group mem- 
bers; minority group 
member 
identifying himself 
with “his” group). 


often and 
ambivalent valua- 
tion minority iden- 
tities. 


anticipated conse- 
quences each situa- 
tion. 


being unaccepted 


group. 


Desegregating mili- Autonomous low valua- Will suffer considerable 


tant apostate ex- 
patriate from domi- 
nant group; minority 
group member consist- 
ently seeking avoid 
being identified with 


tion his ascribed 
identity ideology sup- 
porting preference for 
more inclusive iden- 
tity “all Ameri- 
cans,” “humanity”). 


disadvantage, neces- 
sary, avoid exclu- 
sive association with 
his ascribed group. 


Sense righteousness, but 


self-conscious 
avoid non-accept- 
ance, with out-groups; 
easily provoked hos- 
ility and/or disgust with 
segregating persons 


segregating members 
his group). 


any group. 


Assimilated Primary ethnic identifi- along All reactions purely 


cation with “all hu- 
manity”; therapeutic 
orientation toward all 
ethnocentric persons. 


rarely, ever, con- 
differentiate 
self and others 
basis for differential 
treatment others). 


personal basis, 
basis non-ethnic group 
orientations, rather than 
basis ethnic iden- 
tification. 


ethnic lines. 


Sequences 
Identification 
Change: 


Reflexive Conversion 


Ideological Conversion 


differentiated from other members his 
society virtue the particular racial, 
national religious identity which 
ascribes himself. highly conscious 
and proud this identity and may have 
highly ramified ethnocentric ideology 
which his group appears superior 
the basis theological, historical, biolog- 


develop intense counter-hostility towards 
those whom conceives hostile his 
group. (If has paranoid personality traits, 
this may expressed delusions per- 
secution ethnic group). makes 


conscious effort confine his friendships, 
marriage and other intimate associations 
members his own group. The polar 
segregating individual highly autono- 
mous valuing his ethnic identity 
end itself, that will assert 
and strive maintain this distinct identity 
even when leads social, economic 
other disadvantages. Case studies from stu- 
dents suggest that this pattern particularly 
frequent Jewish and Christian funda- 
mentalist religious groups, and some first 
and second generation Central European 
national minorities, well among “200 


per cent Americans” who look down all 
“foreigners.” 

Marginal. The marginal individual 
inconsistent and uncertain his racial, na- 
tional religious identification pattern. 
sometimes manifests segregating traits and 
sometimes shows “desegregating” traits. Ide- 
which can feel identified with several 
ethnic groups. Practically, makes some 
effort avoid particular ethnic identity 
when groups which this identity 
might limit his acceptance. comparison 
with the segregating individual seems un- 
certain and “other-directed” identifying 
himself. likely frequently con- 
scious the problem deciding which 
identity the most appropriate promote 
for himself given time and place, and 
may have guilt feelings and fears 
discovery result duplicity and incon- 
sistency identifying himself others. 
Thus, ethnic identity may source 
anxiety the marginal individual, and 
psychological “insecurity” (in Plant’s 
sense *). This pattern seems highly frequent 
among Negroes non-segregated univer- 
sities, among non-religious Jews, and among 
dominant group members close business 
professional association with members 
minority groups.* 

Desegregating. The stable desegregat- 
ing individual consciously seeks avoid 
particular racial, national religious iden- 
tity which may ascribed him 
others, which himself may formerly 
all segregating persons, especially those 
his “own” ascribed ethnic identity, and 
shares out-group prejudices towards them. 
This what Lewin called “self hatred” 


Plant, Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern, New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937, 
pp. 100 ff. 

Stonequist, The Marginal Man, New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1937. Our closest the “am- 
bivalent” Jewish sub-type distinguished the 
much broader reference assigned “marginal man” 
the ‘Marginal Man’ Concept,” Social Forces, 
(October, 1956), pp. 57-62. Marginality middle- 
class Negroes northern communities vividly 
indicated Franklin Frazier, “The Negro 
Middle Class and Desegregation,” Social Problems, 
(April, 1957), pp. 291-301. 
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Jews, and also encountered frequently 
the Negro middle and upper classes and 
American-born Orientals not living 
homogeneous ethnic similar 
desegregating pattern found rebellious 
children “old American” families who 
have found niche for themselves 
“Bohemian” other cosmopolitan circles, 
well militant apostates and expatri- 
ates from religious and national groups. Our 
student case studies suggest that such per- 
sons often are more regretful than angry 
when prejudiced persons ascribe them 
the ethnic identity which they wish shed. 
While the desegregating individual avoids 
prejudiced persons, and thus may acutely 
conscious the ethnic identity others, 
should stressed that, unlike the mar- 
ginal individual, the desegregating person 
autonomous the valuation attaches 
shedding narrow identities. This indi- 
cated the fact that will forego marked 
economic social opportunities they are 
dependent his assuming what considers 
exclusive identity. the words the 
segregating members his ascribed group, 
the desegregating individual “goes out 
his way” not identified with his “own” 
group. 

Assimilated. The pure assimilated per- 
son ideal-typical conception formed 
extrapolating our continuum its ex- 
treme, but rarely encountered empirically 
except with respect the most diffuse ethnic 
identities although the 
American Creed may interpreted im- 
plying that assimilated pattern ideal. 
The polar assimilated person only reacts 
individual basis towards others, 
the basis non-ethnic categories. has 
only therapeutic orientation towards per- 
sons who single him out ethnically for prej- 
udicial treatment, and has neither 
hostile attitude nor ethnocentric pride 
regarding the group with which they identify 
him. Many people seem assimilated 
with respect ethnic group when 
not salient them, but often reveal another 
identification pattern when situations arise 
which they are competition conflict 


Lewin, “Self Hatred Among Jews,” Con- 
temporary Jewish Record, (June, 1941), pp. 
219-232. Cf. Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, pp. 
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with persons out-group, when they 
themselves are singled out the basis 
ethnic identity. the standard socio- 
logical definitions assimilation, person 
trying assimilated: the latter case, 
would consider him 
However, Znaniecki has suggested regard- 
ing nationalism, only the desegregating per- 
son’s deliberate promotion what could 
called anti-ethnocentrism ideology can 
lead the stable elimination ethnic 
This brings further 
hypotheses. 
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Our second general hypothesis is: Change 
person’s identification pattern occurs 
accordance with the continuum described 
above. This means that person cannot 
change from segregating assimilated 
identification pattern without first becoming 
marginal and then desegregating. However, 
change can occur either direction the 
continuum. Change from desegregating 
marginal segregating common. 

corollary this second hypothesis 
that change the separate components 
identification pattern also occurs accord- 
ance with our continuum. our next hypo- 
thesis indicates, expect this corollary 
more rigorously and consistently valid 
than the hypothesis from which derived. 
This because not assume simultane- 
ous change all components person’s 
identification pattern, but rather that some 
components lag behind others when the pat- 
tern changing. will recalled, however, 
that our first hypothesis that all three 
components tend converge the same 
point the continuum during any period 
when the identification pattern stable. 

Our third general hypothesis refers 
the sequence which separate components 
change when ethnic identification pattern 
unstable, namely: Change identifi- 
cation pattern tends occur one two 
sequences, follows: the first sequence, 
which call “reflexive conversion,” in- 
volves first, change feelings aroused 
contact with persons particular ethnic 


Znaniecki, Modern Nationalities, Ur- 
bana: University Press, 1952, Ch. 


identity, then change association pref- 
erences, and lastly, change ideology; 
the alternative sequence, which call 
conversion,” involves change 
ideology first, then change associa- 
tion preferences, and lastly, change 
feelings aroused contact with persons 
particular ethnic identity. 

Reflexive conversion begins with any in- 
ter-ethnic association which persons ac- 
cept status ascriptions 
processes incongruent with those which 
could anticipated from their ethnic iden- 
tification patterns. One increasingly frequent 
example our schools, industries and armed 
forces, that prejudiced whites who con- 
form institutionally prescribed standards 
subordination equalitarian cooperation 
the basis rank when interacting with 
Negroes individuals institutionalized 
positions. second example, different 
certain respects but analogous from the 
standpoint our hypothesis, that 
Jewish and Gentile youths who develop 
ginal desegregating identification patterns 
with respect their ethnic identities during 
their high school years communities where 
Jews and Gentiles are intermingled, but 


who readily conform the different 


havior expectations which they encounter 
segregated fraternities, sororities and re- 
ligious foundations major universities. 
Rose and others have pointed out, 
the explanation for conforming behavior 
which violates prior ethnic orientations 
found “legal, economic, political 
and social structural However, be- 
cause what Turner has called “reflexive 
role interpersonal interaction, 
such conforming behavior may induce re- 
flexive conversion which changes ethnic ori- 
entations. Feelings are empathized the 
basis the relationships which the par- 
ticipants have each other result 
their personalities and their positions 
social systems. Thus, because events 
which are independent subject’s ethnic 
identification patterns, change may occur 


Rose, “Intergroup Relations vs. Preju- 
dice,” Social Problems, (October, 1956), 176. 

Turner, “Role-Taking, Role Stand- 
point, and Reference-Group Behavior,” American 
Journal Sociology, LXI (January, 1956), pp. 
316-328. 
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what have called the third component 
his identification pattern, the feelings 
distinguishing his experience contact with 
persons particular ethnic identity. Sev- 
eral studies have documented how segre- 
gating persons both minority and domi- 
nant groups may become more ease and 
experience more friendly feelings with out- 
group members after interaction situa- 
tions structured promote equalitarian re- 
lationships and Conversely, 
there evidence suggesting that persons 
may aroused feelings hostility 
disgust association with ethnic groups 
result unfavorable structuring their 
experience with these 

For association preferences change 
result change the feelings experi- 
enced contact with members partic- 
ular ethnic group, there must general- 
ization from this experience. This process 
has been dealt with psychologists 
terms stimulus generalization, enhance- 
ment contrast and other learning prin- 
ciples, notably While this 
may seem purely psychological prob- 
lem, sociologists have indicated complexities 
not taken into account the more abstract 
psychological formulations. Lohman and 
Reitzes have shown that the same white 
individuals may have favorable orientations 
towards Negroes workplace which has 
long been successfully integrated, yet 
hostile neighborhood where presence 
the Negroes defined threat the 
monetary and “social” value their 

See, for example, Wilner, Walkley 
and Cook, Human Relations Interracial 
Housing, Minneapolis: University Minnesota 
Press, 1955; and Division, “Opinions About 
Negro Infantry Platoons White Companies 
comb and Hartley (eds.), Readings Social 
Psychology, Rev. Ed., New York: Holt, 1952, 
pp. 502-506. 

“Prejudice and Perception,” American Journal 
Sociology, (March, 1957), pp. 

Donald Campbell, “Enhancement Con- 
trast Composite Habit,” Journal Abnormal 
and Social (November, 1956), pp. 
350-355; and Demonstration Bias Esti- 
mates Negro Ability,” Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, (November, 1955), pp. 
588. 

Organized Groups and Racial Behavior,” American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1954), pp. 


This suggests that change association 
preference situation-linked when devel- 
ops reflexively from feeling experience, and 
that feelings are function the way 
which are defined. The Cornell 
studies inter-ethnic contact and reports 
the development emotions race 
riots, lynchings and other collective behavior 
suggest that where ethnic orientations are 
not rigidly structured culture, the defini- 
tion the situation and feelings aroused 
there may change rapidly the basis 
subtle cues and circular reactions. corol- 
lary our hypothesis the two conver- 
sion processes that change associa- 
tion preferences may change ideologies, but 
also, that change ideology may change 
association preferences. deduction from 
the foregoing that person’s ethnic asso- 
ciation preferences become relatively auton- 
omous and independent situations only 
when these preferences develop from stable 
ideological convictions. sociological and 
anthropological study, for example, makes 
for firm ethnic tolerance, through ideo- 
logical conversion. 

Ideologies, course, are the words and 
images which justify our behavior. 
Wright Mills and George Kelly 
have cogently stated, such words are 
not rationalizations, but rationaliza- 
tions essential voluntaristic (as opposed 
reflexive) Since ideologies are 
acquired communication, they can 
considered part one’s cultural heritage. 
But like much modern normative cul- 
ture, the ethnic ideologies which most per- 
sons encounter are not uniform. Divergent 
formulations ethnic norms are communi- 
cated Western society, and inconsistencies 
exist between formulations various levels 
generality, such those which Myrdal 
called “the American dilemma.” Situations 
repeatedly arise which people are faced 
with the need make decision the 
policy which they should pursue inter- 
acting with persons whom they identify 


Kohn and Williams, “Situational 
Patterning Intergroup Relations,” American 
logical Review, (April, 1956), pp. 

Mills, “Situated Actions and Vocabu- 
laries Motive,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1940), pp. 904-913; Kelly, 
The Personal Constructs, New York: 


ethnically. order decide they communi- 
cate with themselves and seek communica- 
tion with others formulate 
justification for course action. Indi- 
vidual decision habits and the urgency 
the need for decision, course, determine 


the range such communication, that is, 


whether one makes “snap” “con- 
sidered” judgment. Vivid illustrations 
such search for justification for decision 
ethnic relations dilemma are presented 
Kohn and Williams, who summarize re- 
ports researchers assigned “eavesdrop” 
waitresses and bartenders deciding how 
cope with Negro patrons establish- 
ments where Negro patronage not cus- 

Change ideology can occur the last 
stage reflexive conversion, but only when 
individual rationalizes the fact that his 
feelings interaction with members par- 
ticular ethnic groups and his association pref- 
erences have become inconsistent with his 
prior ideology. has been observed that 
people can maintain behavior and have ex- 
periences inconsistent with their ideologies 
for long periods through failure define 
persons contradicting ethnic stereotype 
instances the class persons which 
have been Apparently per- 
son alters his ideology the basis such 
inconsistency only when must communi- 
cate with himself due confrontation 
challenges dilemmas. have the im- 
pression that the change ideology which 
follows recognition inconsistency gener- 
ally one qualification rather than 
metamorphosis, although one qualification 
may sometimes lead another until con- 
siderable change occurs. Thus the initially 
prejudiced white may first admit that Joe, 
his co-worker, exception the Negro 
stereotype, then that Negroes are all right 
the plant but wouldn’t want them 
neighbors, and finally, that they’re good 
neighbors but wouldn’t want one for 
son-in-law. 

subject’s entire ethnic identification pattern, 
begins with the persuasive communication 


Op. cit. 
16M. Richter, Jr., “The Conceptual Mecha- 
nism Stereotyping,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (October, 1956), pp. 568-571. 
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new ideas and images regarding ethnic 
group. This communication may occur inde- 
pendently any experience interaction 
with the ethnic group which the ideologies 
refer, has been shown studies the 
acquisition ethnic prejudices chil- 
Evidence about reduction preju- 
dice classroom other communication 
not consistent, although one presumes 
that some ideological change some persons 
achieved some teachers, ministers and 
others. any rate, the studies verbal 
acquisition prejudice children suggest 
that person’s ideas about particular 
ethnic group favorably unfavor- 
ably, his association preferences change also, 
other influences circumstances in- 
hibit ready increase decrease inter- 
ethnic association. They also indicate that 
change ideological conception ethnic 
group evokes anticipatory feelings, that is, 
favorable unfavorable affective set 


the initiation contact with members 


the group, thus changing the third com- 
ponent identification pattern. should 
noted that these effects anticipatory 
orientations may apparent only the 
initiation inter-ethnic contact, since they 
may offset subsequent reflexive 
conversion. 


RESISTANCE AND COUNTER-CHANGE 


When ideological conversion leads new 
inter-ethnic contact, consequences such 
contact unanticipated the ethnic ideology 
frequently result reflexive conversion 
opposition the ideological conversion. For 
example, the dominant group youth, ideo- 
logically convinced that should radically 
oppose segregating practices with respect 
minority group, may experience uneasiness 
unpleasantness contact with the min- 
ority group members. This may due 
cultural differences, status differences and, 
possibly, segregating identification pat- 
terns the minority group. 

Findings that efforts change ethnic 
ideology communication are frequently 


tude Toward Negroes,” Archives Psychology, 
1936, No. 194, adapted Swanson, 
op. cit., pp. 491-501; Brookover and 
Holland, “An Inquiry Into the Meaning 
Minority Group Attitude Expressions,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1952), pp. 


ineffective may results social, economic 
political circumstances which prevent any 
drastic change the pattern the subjects’ 
interaction with various ethnic groups; ideo- 
logical change which initiated may 
offset reflexive conversion back the 
status quo. Sometimes, however, ideological 
change powerful override all other 
influences patterning 
tions. Thus the emanation hostile ideol- 
ogy towards Jews Nazi Germany and 
towards Japanese the United States after 
the attack Pearl Harbor was intense 
that many dominant group members the 
two countries deliberately and markedly 
changed what had been amicable relation- 
ships with members these minorities. With 
termination extensive equalitarian inter- 
action, the hostility and disgust aroused 
ideological conversion could not changed 
reflexively. 

Almost definition, segregating ideol- 
ogy one which makes for resistance 
change. Studies the effectiveness altern- 
ative methods reducing prejudice suggest 
that segregating persons are reflexively con- 
verted more marginal desegregating ori- 
entations only contact with out-group. 
members who strikingly contradict stereo- 
types, and only prolonged intimate equali- 
tarian interaction with such out-group mem- 
bers strongly promoted enforced. 
institutional arrangements. One reason for 
the ineffectiveness lesser efforts initi- 
ate reflexive conversion may that the 
segregating person approaches out-group 
members hypercritically, especially the 
out-group member perceived poten- 
tially competing status position. Both the 
latter circumstances, and also, where the 
out-group member seen low status 
position, the segregating person likely 
either avoid interaction, approach 


the interaction with set which will 


its being experience different from that 
which anticipates. 

Ideological conversion strongly segre- 
gating person also difficult, since 
likely selective his reception and 
interpretation symbolic communication. 
For the segregating person who happens 
have paranoid personality tendencies 
deep-seated feelings insecurity (as the 
so-called “authoritarian” personality), his 
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delusions persecution may find expres- 
sion scapegoating out-groups, may 
achieve sense security through identifi- 
cation with in-groups. Under these condi- 
tions one would expect especially strong re- 
sistance perceptions which would initiate 
either reflexive ideological conversion. 
The theoretical possibility conversion 
these cases, however, even without basic 
personality change, suggested the ob- 
servation that such personality disturbances 
often are served non-ethnic objects 
hostility. should stressed that ethnic 
ideologies are culturally transmitted. Hence, 
their acceptance person must 
function the extent which they have 
been communicated him, and his relation- 
ship the sources communication, 
well function the extent which 
they serve his personality needs. This 
illustrated, course, the prevalence 
different ethnic ideologies different cul- 
tural regions and sub-regions. 

The post-war reversal our wartime 
orientation towards the Japanese has been 
dramatic, especially the military occupa- 
tion Japan. Here apparently change 
from segregating desegregating “offi- 
cial” American ideology towards the Japa- 
nese was reinforced reflexive conversion, 
social structural forces promoted intimate 
contact and interdependence between our 
troops and the Japanese. Contrastingly, 
the late war years and immediate post-war 
years Europe, circumstances promoted re- 
flexive conversion which opposed and largely 
negated official efforts convert our troops 
ideologically desegregating orientation 
towards the French and British and segre- 
gating orientation towards 

likely that two additional factors 
making for resistance change ethnic 
identification pattern are relative reinforce- 
ment and relative investment existing 
and alternative identification patterns. 
“Reinforcement” used here its psy- 
chological learning theory sense; includes 
both primary and secondary reinforcement 


18See Glaser, “The Sentiments American 
Soldiers Abroad Towards Europeans,” American 
Journal Sociology, (March, 1946), pp. 433- 
438; Glaser, Study Relations Between 
British and American Enlisted Men SHAEF,” 
unpublished Master’s dissertation, University 
Chicago, 1947. 
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refer the number times and the 
priority and intensity with which partic- 
ular set habits favorably promoted 
subject’s experience. “Investment” used 
here manner analogous the way 
which employed the analysis 
occupational refers collectively 
the valued social relations, respect 
reference groups, economic and other re- 
wards, and various valued opportunities, 
which individual conceives dependent 
upon his maintenance particular iden- 
tification pattern. 

Investment sometimes difficult dis- 
tinguish from reinforcement, but con- 
ceived here the more conscious the 
two phenomena. Reinforcement probably 
factor reflexive conversion, but invest- 
ment factor ideological conversion. 
Investment conceived creating ambival- 
the acceptance new ideas, that is, 
preventing consistent endorsement new 
ideas and disavowal prior beliefs. 
situations where subject has prolonged 
interaction with persons different ethnic 
identity and identification pattern, invest- 
ment encourages marginality his ethnic 
identification pattern. This phenomenon 
readily observed second and third genera- 
tion descendents Jewish and other immi- 
grants, who are more assimilated than their 
parents and grandparents. These children 
and grandchildren become marginal with 
respect the identity which their ancestors 
ascribed them, that they try, the 
one hand, behave ways which will not 
alienate their more segregating older rela- 
tives, and the other hand, they are 
reflexively and ideologically influenced to- 
wards desegregation their social and 
professional life with peers diverse ethnic 
identity and identification pattern. 


VALIDITY 

social psychological analysis ethnic 
relations has been presented which attempts 
integrate parsimoniously many discrete 
and earlier observations. believed that 
this analysis comprehends most firmly estab- 
lished social psychological knowledge 
inter-ethnic relationships, particularly the 

Becker and Carper, “The Develop- 
ment Identification with Occupation,” Ameri- 


can Journal Sociology, (January, 1956), pp. 
289-298. 


major findings dynamics anti-minority 
prejudice, well available data min- 
ority group behavior. Change ethnic 
orientations was interpreted terms two 
processes conversion which encompass 
and interrelate reflexive and voluntaristic 
action. Models this type are needed for 
the solution broader theoretical problem 
the behavioral sciences: the claim that 
most prevailing theory rests either 
purely reflexive completely rational 
image man, both which are likely 
invalid. 

recognized that reducing the com- 
plexities and variations ethnic prejudice, 
discrimination and self-conception, both 
minority and dominant group members, 
single continuum with three component 
variables and two change sequences, 
create somewhat oversimplified image 
the interpretative interaction actually con- 
ducted any specific persons 
ethnic relationships. Moreover, simultaneous 
reflexive and ideological conversion proc- 
esses, the same opposing directions, 
the continuous interaction and role-taking 
everyday life, complicate analysis into the 
component processes delineated here. Errors 
and difficulties these types may the 
price induction every study nature. 
our generalizations can shown have 
high validity, however, they may provide 
what Blumer has called “stabilized patterns 
certain tendencies regularity human 
behavior, the latter may facilitate new ob- 
servations deviation from general pat- 
terns the basis which the generaliza- 
tions may revised. 

The formulations presented here were 
developed gradually over several years, but 
crystallized from the analysis some 350 
student papers entitled Development 
X’s Prejudice” “X’s Conception 
His Minority Group Identity.” these 
papers, was the student himself an- 
other person about whom chose write. 
Other discussions have also been drawn upon 
for support various points. Yet, Pierce’s 
sense, these operations have more less 
adequately validated our definitions, al- 


20H. Blumer, “Sociological Analysis and the 
American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1956), pp. 689-690. 
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though not our have found 
cases illustrating each pattern type and each 
conversion process, but have not been 
able institute the quantitative controls 
observation which could more rigorously 
test the implication that the relationships 
hypothesized not merely exist, but 
strongly predominate inter-ethnic rela- 
tionships. 

could perhaps feel confident that our 
interpretation has nearly universal validity, 
since negative cases were encountered. 
There rea! danger that our hypotheses, 
however, like many others the behavicral 
sciences, are not readily contradicted case 
data. This because any case report covers 
such minute fraction subject’s total 
life experience, and many aspects ex- 
perience are relevant our hypotheses, that 
the experience selected for interpretation 
may unwittingly limited that which 
supports theoretical expectations. For ex- 
ample, when personal document describes 
subject manner which suggests that 
all components identification pattern are 
the same point the continuum, one 
considers this support for our first hypo- 
thesis, but inconsistency found the 
components, one seeks trace conversion 
processes, classifies the case marginal 
identification pattern, deplores the miss- 
ing details the case document. Despite 
such deficiencies, may argued that 
other conceptualization the social psycho- 
logical aspects ethnic group relationships 
more adequately supported evidence, 
for other interpretation compre- 
hensive and interconnected conceptually 
accounting for data this field, and 
conceptualization approaching this one 
breadth has been much more rigorously 

Inasmuch data human behavior 
are always fragmentary, and are selected 
the basis implicit explicit theory 

Pierce, “Empiricism and the Social Sci- 
ences,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1956), pp. 

Turner, “The Quest for Universals 
Sociological Research,” American Sociological 
Review, (December, 1953), pp. 604-611; 
Hyman and Sheatsley, “Methodological Cri- 
tique” Christie and Jahoda, Studies 
the Scope and Method “The Authoritarian Per- 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1954, pp. 


which dictates what deemed significant 
total experience, the major value our 
conceptualization may its utility sensi- 
tizing students and practitioners the field 
ethnic group relations both minority 
and dominant group aspects problem 
situations, and both reflexive reactions 
and symbolic communication. This promo- 
tion wider range attention, especially 
concerning minority roles, may make 
useful supplement Merton’s discrimina- 
tion-prejudice typology dominant group 
orientations paradigm for social action, 
particularly manipulating situations 
inter-personal contact across ethnic 
The crucial test, from the standpoint 
applied science, will whether such focus- 
sing attention contributes more accur- 
ate prediction and control problem 
phenomena. 

more adequate test our hypotheses 
would result from highly reliable question- 
naires observation procedures which indi- 
cated the possibility scaling subjects 
each component the identification pattern 
continuum. scalability were demonstrated, 
administration such scaling instruments 
panel sample subjects several 
successive occasions could reveal whether 
these components tend identical 
position the conceived continuum when 
all components are stable. could also 
show the sequence change. The major 
value such research would lie the possi- 
bility its yielding unanticipated results, 
necessitating revision our hypotheses. 
addition, such instruments would permit one 
relate change identification pattern 
other data, such circumstances inter- 
ethnic interaction. 

Robert Merton, “Discrimination and the 
American Creed” ed., Discrimi- 
nation and National Policy, New York: Harpers, 
1949, pp. 99-126. Merton’s “Prejudiced Discrimi- 
our “Segregating” bigot, while his “Unprejudiced 
Non-Discriminator All-Weather Liberal” seems 
cover all the “Desegregating” “Assimilated” 
segment our continuum. His intervening “Fair- 
Weather” types resemble our “Marginal” members 
dominant groups. His incisive analysis the 
functions and fallacies these types when coping 
with minority problems may usefully supple- 
mented differentiation minority group ori- 
entations and strategies. Our processual concep- 
tualization may facilitate interrelationship the 
orientations each ethnic group problem 
situation. 
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prejudice and discrimination held them 

closely interdependent. Discrim- 
ination, was often assumed, was practiced 
the prejudiced person and could not 
eliminated except prejudice was first 
removed.! 

More recent research and theory have 
been very persuasive, however, the sug- 
gestion that there exists between the attitude 
prejudice and the action discrimina- 
tion gap which variety facilitating 
inhibiting factors can interposed. 
short, between private feeling and public 
action there room for the play other 
factors which significantly influence the ex- 
tent which feeling will translated into 
matching action will repressed be- 
half other values. Law, custom, conscience 
and informal community restraints are 


notions the relation between 


the types factors which can and have 


been interposed.? 

Even the most ardent advocates legal 
action will admit, however, that ques- 
tionable how enduring stable are purely 
legal restraints preventing the translation 
prejudice into discrimination. Unless 
deeper commitments oppose prejudices, one 
must seriously 


thorough review the major viewpoints, 
see Allport, The Nature Prejudice, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954. For more 
specialized surveys related problems, see 
Brunner and Tagiuri, “The Perception 
People” Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook 
Social Psychology, Vol. pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison Wesley, 1954; and Harding, 
Kutner, Proshansky and Chein, “Prejudice 
and Ethnic Relations,” ibid., pp. 1021-1061. 

2For analysis the “vicious circle” and the 
effectiveness interpositions various points, see, 
for example, Merton, “The Self-Fulfilling 
Prophecy,” Chapter VII, his Social Theory and 
Social Structure, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1949; 
and The More Perfect Union, 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. 

The best full-length analysis the role law 
ethnic relations Morroe Berger’s Equality 
Statute, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. See also his excellent article, “Desegregation, 
Law and Social Science,” Commentary, (May, 
1957), pp. 471-477; and his Racial Equality and 
the Law, Paris: UNESCO, 1954. 


Yet also know that prejudice will not 
easily, ever, yield the blandishments 
rational evidence. Nor emotional re-educa- 
tion feasible public alternative. are 
therefore led seek other factors which may 
invoked help counterbalance the 
impulses and drives generated emotion- 
ally-rooted prejudices, and which may 
effectively modify behavior without neces- 
sarily altering the prejudices themselves. 
these factors are become instruments 
public policy, they must able 
developed reasonably quickly and rela- 
tively low cost. 

the impact formal education upon be- 
havior variety contexts. For the 
literature rich with suggestions that 
formal education increases there tend 
occur noticeable shifts from: 

(a) nationalism internationalism, 
political point view; 

(b) traditionalism secularism, gen- 
eral social 

(c) common sense science, accept- 
able evidence; 

(d) punishment reform, penological 
theory; 

(e) violence and direct action law, 
agents policy; 

(f) rigidity permissiveness, child 
rearing; 

(g) patriarchy democracy, spouse 
relationships; 

(h) anesthesia creativity, patterns 
recreation. 

common feature these changes 
that they imply the development 
awareness the individual that there are: 
(a) other places than his cwn locality; 
(b) other times than the immediate pres- 
ent; (c) persons other than himself and 
his immediate primary group; and (d) other 
values cherishes ingredients other 
aspects his self. brief, the individual 
who experiences these changes has enlarged 
his perspectives time, place, person and 
values. This enlargement, the literature sug- 
gests, occurs somehow result pro- 


Fil 


longed exposure formal education. 
other terms, apparently through this 
process enlargement perspective that 
formal education produces the changes cited. 

seems likely, moreover, that these 
larger perspectives develop without any 
necessary matching reduction the emo- 
tional sets against which they are posed. 
sum, these are countervailing perspectives. 

How they work? suggest that 
they serve restrain the individual from 
acting upon blind and immediate impulse 
limited number values. They urge upon 
him certain greater caution and deliberate- 
ness, and the importance keeping eye 
the long well the short run 
events. The psychic bookkeeping such 
individual thus rendered more complex 
and more balanced with respect his 
consideration the number and variety 
alternative values. orienting 
vidual the needs and wishes others, 
and the prevailing mores communities 
other than his own, they increase the range 
reference groups which will taken into 
account his plans action. short, 
these countervailing perspectives, developed 
during the course formal education, help 
produce increasingly mature and socially 
responsible individual. 


COUNTERVAILING PERSPECTIVES AND AT- 
TITUDES TOWARD DESEGREGATION 


These notions regarding countervailing 
perspectives were developed the course 
our effort understand and analyze the 
findings study readiness for and 
resistance desegregation conducted 
Guilford County, North Carolina, the 
fall 1956. The overall purpose the 
study was discover the major variables 
associated with different degrees readiness 
for and resistance desegregation, particu- 
larly the public schools ordered 
the Supreme Court 


*The important roles played several persons 
the conception and conduct this study must 
mentioned. Stephen Bailey, Director the 
Graduate Program the Woodrow Wilson School, 
was the moving spirit behind the initial formula- 
tion the project and provided valuable advice 
and support throughout. Professor George Simp- 
son the Institute for Research Social Science 
the University North Carolina afforded 
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Faculty members and students Sem- 
inar Methods Research spent several 
months planning the study, including 
inventory the literature, preliminary trips 
reconnaisance North Carolina, estab- 
lishment liaison facilities with various 
persons the University North Carolina 
(particularly the personnel the Institute 
for Research Social Science), the drawing 
area probability sample, pilot testing 
the questionnaire, and 
numerous meetings during which hypotheses 
were worked out, the interview largely pre- 
coded, and training conducted techniques 
interviewing. Consequently, the interview- 
ing went smoothly, with satisfactorily low 
loss through refusals, considerable rapport, 
little disturbed the fact that the inter- 
viewers were almost all northern students 
questioning Southerners about delicate and 
topical issue. 


The Sample 


The final sample drawn consisted 341 
households, expected contain White male 
adults the labor force, years older. 
Two hundred eight, about per cent, 
these were the urban areas the 
County, and 133, about per cent were 
rural. The research target was 300 com- 
pleted interviews. Actually, 287 were com- 
pleted, which 183, about per cent, 
were urban and 104, over per cent, were 
rural. Thirty-eight interviews were lost due 
refusal; households were lost because 
the absence any eligible person. 
preliminary comparison the sample in- 
cluding substitutes with what the sample 
would have been like had included all 
those originally selected, reveals that there 
little likelihood that the final sample 
differed any relevant characteristics from 
the original sample. 

large number variables were in- 
vestigated for their relevance attitudes 


invaluable aid, did several other members 
the institute. Mr. Robert Cutler and Mrs. Leila 
Mattson have helped significantly all phases 
the study. Professor Warren Eason the Depart- 
ment Economics Princeton shared the direc- 
tion the field phases the study. 

Generous support was provided the Wood- 
tow Wilson School Public and International 
Affairs Princeton University, under subvention 
the Carnegie Corporation. 
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toward desegregation. But this study will 
focus almost exclusively upon various meas- 
ures education, they relate desegre- 


The Educational Groups 

The amount education each respond- 
ent was ascertained the number 
years school completed. The individual 
years were coded such, but aggregates 
years were later combined for easier 
analysis. These aggregates groups, whose 
differences were analyzed, were made 


with the Negro; (D) the Actions thinks 
would take when faced with those hypo- 
thetical contacts; and (E) the Actions 
thinks would take one situation 
possible contact, specifically the question 
desegregating public schools. 

view the Image and the Ideology 
the Negro, held the White, being 
more closely related prejudice than 
readiness discriminate. Alternatively, 
see the General Action Set (Scale and 
the Specific Action Set (Scale being 
more closely related readiness dis- 


Years School 


Completed Number 


1-8 103 
9-12 105 


the following discussion, Group 
sometimes referred the grammar school 
lower-education group; Group the 
high school medium education group; 
and Group III the college higher edu- 
cation group. 


Measures Readiness 


The concept readiness, used this 
study, has five related aspects, whose mean- 
ings are given the nature the measures 
employed. These measures are intended 
test the quality the individual’s orien- 
tation, involving: (A) Image the 
Negro; (B) Ideology which defines the 
ideal type social relationship the indi- 
vidual would like, possible, have with 
Negroes; (C) the Sentiments states 
would feel certain hypothetical contacts 


variables have been analyzed 
ported. See Melvin Tumin, “Exposure the 
Mass Media and Readiness for Desegregation,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, (Summer, 1957); 
and Tumin and Robert Rotberg, “Leaders, the 
Led and the Law: Case Study Social Change,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, (Fall, 1957), and 
Tumin, “Readiness and Resistance Desegrega- 
tion: Social Portrait the Hard Core” (in 
press). Other reports, not yet press, include 
“Imaginary vs. Real Children: Some Southern 
Views Desegregation,” and “Status, Mobility 
and Anomie: Study Readiness for Desegrega- 
tion.” 


Mean Number 


Years S.D. 


Per Cent 


1.66 


6.22 
10.69 
15.36 


24.73 


The measures they were actually em- 
ployed consisted five sets questions, 
follows: 


Image the Negro 
Here asked the respondent: 


far intelligence concerned, would 
you say that, compared Whites, Negroes 
are 


Our concept “readiness” involved some real 
difficulties. does not make much sense talk 
readiness prejudiced, but does make 
good deal sense talk about readiness dis- 
criminate. effect, then, our five-fold distinction 
implies that all the five aspects are some 
degree indicative readiness discriminate. But 
some phases, namely Image and Ideology, and, 
lesser degree, Sentiment Structure, are clearly 
more within the meaning ordinarily given the 
term “prejudice.” contrast, General and Spe- 
cific Action Sets ask for much more com- 
mitment plan action than are called for 
the other phases; view the Action Sets 
being closer the discrimination end the 
continuum. 

More detailed analysis the relationships among 
the scales will undertaken later study, 
which will consider problems raised treating 
the scale scores absolute values, the correlation 
among the scales, and other related matters. 

have been doubtful about whether not 
the words “by nature” served elicit from the re- 
spondent his actual opinion about the biological 
make-up the Negro relative the White. 
some cases, when probed—and probed 
all interviews—it was clear that the respondent 
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(1) Superior Whites. 

(2) The same Whites. 

(3) Inferior Whites. 

(4) Don’t know, can’t say. 

The same question was asked concerning 
responsibility, morality and ambition. Re- 
sponses indicating the Negro super- 
ior the same Whites were classified 
desegregationist. Answers stating that the 
Negro inferior Whites, that the 
respondent couldn’t say didn’t know, 
were classified segregationist. Tests for 


scalability revealed that the items roughly 


satisfied the requirements Guttman 
type scale, yielding coefficient repro- 
ducibility 92.51. 


Social Ideology 
Sentiment 
General Action Set 


These three measures were developed 
from responses sequence questions, 
follows: 


Now, Mr. would like ask you 
few questions about kinds situations 


was talking about present characteristics, without 
any necessary reference inherited biological 
traits. other cases, was equally clear that 
definite biological trait was the reference. view 
the mixed evidence, are forced remain 
uncertain about the respondents’ meanings. may 
that the way which the college group veers 
off from the other groups, once the questions 
Ideology are posed, belief biological 
inferiority held the latter against belief 
socially determined inferiority held the 
former. would not hesitate offer this inter- 
pretation were not for the fact that when 
plans action are asked for, the groups’ responses 
are similar they were their Images 
the Negro. One can interpret this re-occurrence 
homogenity mean that whether not the belief 
Negro inferiority based biological assump- 
tions does not seem matter much one might 
expect; or, one may prefer the interpretation that 
the beliefs about Negro inferiority not fact 
imply the assumption biological inheritance 
view the ways which all the groups become 
relatively homogeneous their plans action. 
Still other interpretations are possible. But there 
little point spelling these out. However the 
responses the questions Image are interpreted, 
certain events transpire responses other ques- 
tions which could not predicted from knowl- 
edge the former. identify the questions 
Image and Ideology “prejudice” and those 
Action Set “readiness discriminate,” then 
may conclude that prejudice not predictive 
readiness discriminate this sample. 


which you might find yourself, and ask you 
how you would feel about these things. For 
instance, suppose you were eating res- 
(cafe, bar, soda shop) here (what- 
ever town appropriate). Suppose then 
Negro comes and sits down and wants 
served. Suppose the proprietor serves him. 

(1) How would you feel about this? 

(2) What would you do? (Explore 
would leave, force Negro leave, etc.). 

(3) Does matter all what kind 
Negro happened be? 

(4) Would make difference were 
number Negroes instead one? 

(5) Suppose all this happened not here 
North Carolina was named the alterna- 
tive place.) What would you then? 

(6) Suppose all this happened New 
York City while you were there visit. 
Then what would you do? (Explore the 
“why” would differently.) 

(7) general, how you feel about 
Negroes eating with Whites? What you 
think should the way which facilities 
are set (Get his picture 
how would like see the particular 
relationship handled general, could 
make whatever wanted be.) 


Responses question were used 
construct the measure Social Ideology 
(B). Responses question formed the 
basis for the measure Sentiment Struc- 
ture (C). Responses question were used 
make the General Action Set (D). 

Space limitations forbid detailed indica- 
tion the range responses. But can 
said that were fortunate the small 
number responses dubious indication 
pro- anti-segregationist sentiment. 
such cases were able frequently 
resolve doubts the materials given 

The same seven questions were then 
applied the following situations: Negro 
buys house the same block the 
White; Negro hired the same job 
classification and works next the White; 
Negro hired supervisor and the 
White works under the Negro’s supervision; 
Negro enters bus and sits next the 
White; Negro applies for membership 
the White’s church; the White encounters 
Negro dinner guest the home 
the White’s friend; Negro students are en- 
rolled the schools attended the White’s 
children. Each these situations was treated 
the same fashion the restaurant 
episode. 
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These situations were then conceived 
scale items asking whether not they 
constitute order increasing difficulty 
desegregationist fashion. testing for scal- 
ability, found that the responses the 
questions about permitting Negro live 
the same block and joining dinner 
friend’s house where Negro had been 
invited fell too far above the 80-20 per 
cent split used scale. The other 
six items—restaurant, co-work, Negro super- 
visor, bus-riding, church membership, and 
common schools—were more nearly satisfac- 
tory scale items, holding for all three 


(1) Some people have suggested that the 
Supreme Court Decision ordering de- 
segregation was wrong and that the 
states ought permitted decide 
for themselves this question. The 
proposal through the process 
getting amendment the United 
States Constitution take power 
away from the Supreme Court. How 
you feel about this kind pro- 
posal try amend the 
Constitution? 


Texas, the Governor has threat- 
ened withhold state school funds 
from any school district which de- 
segregates the schools, which per- 
mits Negro children attend the same 
schools White children. How 


Scale Limits 


(A) Image Negro 


(B) Ideology 
(C) Sentiment 
(D) General action 


(E) Specific action 


measures—Social Ideology, Sentiment Struc- 
ture, and General Action Set. 


Specific Action Set 

This final set questions was focussed 
the issue desegregation the public 
schools. Although questions referring the 
schools were included Scales and 
felt that much more could learned 
about this most topical issue con- 
centrated upon more specifically. Accord- 
ingly, each respondent was asked the follow- 
ing: 


Now, Mr. want turn for one last 
look the schools particular. you 
know, this the situation most people are 
excited and concerned about these days. And 
would like get your attitudes this 
matter. 


~ 
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Education Group 


9-12 Years 
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you feel about withholding 
money from school districts here 
North Carolina, and when any 
these districts start letting Negro and 
White children school together? 
Some people have suggested that 
need be, the public schools ought 
closed altogether rather than have 
Negro and White children school 
together. How you feel about this? 
Once while you hear said too, 
that need be, people ought get 
together and resist with force any 
attempts mix Negro and White 
children the same schools. How 
you feel about this? 


each case the respondent was asked 
indicate whether would: (1) Strongly 
approve, (2) Approve, (3) Undecided, 
(4) Disapprove, (5) Strongly disapprove. 
Tests for scalability these four items 


X=2.79 
1.53 
(3) 
(4) 
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RANGEs 

Education Group 
Scale (1) 

Scale Limits 1-8 Years 9-12 Years More Years 

(A) Image Negro 56.40 55.80 51.40 
(B) Ideology 67.57 59.97 42.99 
(C) Sentiment 58.43 39.71 
(D) General action 0-6 50.00 35.00 
(E) Specific action 47.80 41.60 35.00 


the mean for the 1-8 group Scale actually 2.82, which 56.40 the distance from 
where this counted range. The mean for the same group the Scale 4.73, 
which 67.57 the distance between and where this counted range. 


again roughly satisfied the criteria, yielding 
coefficient reproducibility 95.65. 


EDUCATION AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
DESEGREGATION 


can now compare and contrast our 
three educational groups terms their 
mean scores the five scales described 
above. 

Certain problems interpretation are 
raised here the fact that the scales differ 
the total ranges, Scales and ranging 
from and Scales and from 0-6. 
Conversion the means into standard 
scores according standard formulae for 
such conversions highly dubious pro- 
cedure view the fact that the standard 
deviation the means would based 
very small One way avoid this diffi- 
culty express the means the per cent 
the total range each the scales 
which the mean falls. Table below the 
converted mean scores are presented. 

With these converted scores, becomes 
possible see more clearly the relationships 
among the scores. The following findings are 
singled out for special attention: 

(1) all the scales, the mean scores 


decline formal education increases. That 
is, the higher the formal education, the 
more favorable the attitude toward desegre- 
gation. 

(2) For all three educational groups, the 
mean scores decline from Scale through 
with the exception the college group, 
whose scores Scales and are identical, 
terms per cent the scale range. 

(3) The relative position the score 
Scale which measures the Image the 
Negro, different all three cases. For 
the 0-8 group third highest among its 
five scores; for the group second; 
and for the college group first. But 
this also true the relative position 
the scores the other scales. Thus the 
following rank orders emerge, expressed ac- 
cording the descending order resistance 
desegregation. 

interpret these rank orders 
reflecting degrees resistance desegrega- 
tion, then note that the deepest resis- 
tances are located different spheres for 
each the three. groups, while the greatest 
permissiveness concerning desegregation oc- 
curs the same place for each the groups. 
But this type interpretation must 


Education Group 


Rank Order (II) 
Scale Scores 1-8 Years 9-12 Years More Years 
(high) Ideology Ideology Image 
Sentiment Image Ideology 
Image Sentiment Sentiment 
General action General action General action 
(low) Specific action Specific action Specific action 
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supplemented, possible, some notion 
regarding the logical sequence these 
aspects the orientation the White 
the Negro. Our scales are lettered sequen- 
tially express such notion. That is, 
see Scale the Image, preceding ail 
other aspects. This followed Scale 
the Ideology social relations, which 
based part upon this Image. When 
ask our respondents express their Senti- 
ments, Scale hypothetical situations 
contact, they are induced, believe, 
evoke their Image the Negro and their 
Ideology social relationships, along with 
such other matters may now enter into 
their calculations. The sequence continues 
with the introduction General Action 
Set, Scale followed, finally, Scale 
the Specific Action Set. 

are doubtful about this postulated 
sequence only one point: the relation- 
ship between the last two items. For 
recognize that our General Action Set may 
verifiable aspect the orientation the 
respondent. seems warranted infer, 
however, that generalized predisposition 
action has high priority the organ- 
ization the psyche. 

Proceeding, then, the assumption 
logical sequence postulated, our inter- 
pretation the findings Table develops 
follows: 

(1) The group not substantially 
more prejudiced, its Image the Negro, 
then the other groups. But when faced with 
the question the type social relations 
would consider desirable, appears add 
its unfavorable Image host augment- 
ing factors, perhaps proceeding from the 
fears entertains regarding Negro status- 
improvement. This augmented unfavorable 
image the Negro expressed Scale 
relatively high rejection the Negro 
social partner. Not only the 0-8 
group uninhibited its Ideology social 
relations countervailing perspectives, but 
new factors the situation deepen its 
resistance desegregation. 

(2) The 9-12 group expresses its 
Ideology social relations milder version 
this same process. For this high school 
group also seems invoke other unfavorable 
visions the consequences relations with 


Negroes, since expresses its Ideology 
score higher degree resistance deseg- 
regation than apparent from its Image 
score. 
(3) The college group stands sharp 
both the and 9-12 groups 
these respects. For its expression rejec- 
tion the Negro drops, proceed 
from Image Ideology, almost sharply 
the scores rise the group. This 
suggests that members the college group 
take less account their unfavorable Image 
and possibly other invidious versions 
the Negro when describing the kinds 
social relations they ideally prefer. 

This suggests further that for the college 
group, unlike the others, certain counter- 
vailing and balancing factors enter this 
point (Scale modify its unfavorable 
Image the Negro. That is, expressing 
Ideology social relations, aware- 
ness shown what possible, well 
ideally desirable. The sense possibility 
appears include considerations cost 
and consequence which override, some 
degree, emotion-laden prejudices associated 
with Ideology. The college group does not 
feel unrestricted other groups 
Ideological, our sense cost-free vision 
ideal situation. more cautious, 
more restrained, more aware the actual 


‘context relations. 


Further understanding the processes 
work these different groups gained 
from examining the pattern differences 
between their respective mean scores. Table 
shows the results t-tests significance 
difference between 


Variances were pooled the computation 
but tests were made for homogeneity vari- 
ance. There are discrepancies the sizes various 
standard deviations; overinterpretation the sta- 
tistical findings clearly danger. Similarly, our 
data cannot satisfy the conditions required for the 
application the t-test these are restated 
Hanan Selvin Critique Tests Sig- 
nificance Survey Research,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, (October, 1957), pp. 519-527. The 
formula for which was used is: 


sx:? 


where sx? =x? 


note first that the groups not 
differ significantly their Images the 
Negro: none the t-values approaches the 
level. comparison with the t-values 
the other scales, those for the scale 
the Image are the least differentiated—as 
the entire sample shared common Image 
the Negro. But all other scales, the 
groups are heterogeneous, often signifi- 
cant degree. 

The greatest heterogeneity indicated 
the scores for Ideology, which the three 
groups differ significantly. Yet will 
recalled that this scale, Groups and 


Five 


Groups 
Scale Compared 
(B) Ideology 2.40 
3.41 
(C) Sentiment 1.31 NS. 
2.83 
(D) General action Ivs 1.42 NS. 
1.60 NS. 
(E) Specific action 1.14 NS. 
2.23 
1.59 NS. 


not significant, less than 


and 9-12) expressed their greatest 
resistance the Negro; and the college 
group shows its second greatest degree 
resistance. short, the level scores 
high for each group, relative its other 
scores. But here the group differences are 
greatest. 

What does this suggest about the impact 
education upon attitudes toward the 
Negro? Education does not appear reduce 
resistance desegregation. But whatever 
effects education are work seem 
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sufficiently strong distinguish the groups 
significant margins. 

Following the same line interpretation, 
note that the groups resemble each other 
closely Specific Action Sets. Here the 
p-values for the levels suggest that 
only the and coliege groups differ from 
each other significantly, and that while the 
other differences are not totally inconsequen- 
tial, they are less impressive than any com- 
parable set differences except for those 
Scale the Image. Thus the conclusion 
that education makes the least difference 
when the Image the Negro question 
and the second least difference when specific 
patterns action are called for is, 
believe, warranted. 

also noteworthy that the pattern 
increasing similarity among the groups 
begins clearly emerge Scale the 
measure General Action Set. this point, 
the scores for the grammar and high school 
groups drop rather sharply from their rela- 
tively high points Scale Sentiment. 
The college group scores also drop, but 
less so. 

summary: (a) The different education 
groups start out relatively homogeneously 
resistant the Negro their Images; but 
(b) their scores then scatter, when Ideology 
measured, that while remaining rela- 
tively high they are not significantly dif- 
ferent from each other. (c) The same tend- 
ency for relatively high but differentiated 
scores persists through the measures 
Sentiment. (d) There then rather sharp 
drop for all the groups when General Action 
Sets are estimated; and (e) finally, the 
groups begin merge into more homo- 
geneous universe, once again, when specific 
action plans are contemplated. 

The important difference between the ho- 
that the case the former, the similari- 
ties occur relatively high level resist- 
ance, whereas Scale the similarities 
are found relatively low level 
resistance desegregation. Moreover, the 
the movement the scores the and 
9-12 groups toward the low level scores 
the 13-plus group. Note that the scores 
the college group undergo the greatest mod- 
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ification the movement from Image 
Ideology, and thereafter remain relatively 
constant, compared with the much sharper 
drop scores throughout the scales which 
manifested both the grammar and high 
school groups. 

may surmise then that the presumed 
effects education for the college group 
the level Ideology are not paralleled 
the grammar and high school groups until 
plans action are called for. this point, 
these groups too become aware conse- 
quences and costs and fashion their answers 
accordingly. 

This not say that the college group 
not also affected the call for action 
and the vision consequences which 
thereby invoked. say, however, that 
the college group seems able anticipate 
these costs and consequences long before 
called upon face them. This precisely 
the effect expected countervailing 


perspectives “work,” have 


suggested. That is, they serve anticipa- 
tory modifiers social behavior. For they 
seem interposed between prejudices 


For the information the reader, the follow- 
ing materials some selected characteristics 
the three educational groups are presented. 


expressed Images and other aspects 
orientation toward the Negro, and thus 
produce restraint early the sequence 
stages which leads ultimately 
This finding has implications for predic- 
tion. know the college group’s ideo- 
logical vision social system, have 
more reliable measure its probable 
actions the future than the cases 
the high school and grammar school groups. 
For once the college group defines the 
situation terms its desires, appears 


cling this model more closely 


the other groups adhere their desired 
models. 

Our finding also has relevance for social 
policy. The probable behavior less edu- 
cated groups when action called for 
unlikely ascertained asking them 
about their feelings concerning the Negro 
about the type social relations they 
would like. these matters, they appear 
feel relatively free define both the 
Negro and their desired relations with 
Negroes with little regard for what con- 
cretely possible. 


make effort this report use these data 
our analysis, though they will incorporated 
larger study. 


Median age 

Median annual income 

Per cent white collar 

Per cent married 

Per cent major Protestant denominations 

Per cent who attend church once week more 


Educational Group 


1-8 Years 9-12 Years More Years 
36.8 
$3200.00 $4296.00 
8.6 30.3 73.1 
82.5 92.3 90.1 
84.32 87.62 98.56 
31.07 40.00 54.93 
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Howarp BECKER AND BLANCHE GEER 
Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 


some difference man’s per- 
his work whether believes 

feels that important respects 
fraud, whether feels convinced that 
really much use after all. The distinction 
are making the one people have 
mind when they refer, for example, their 
calling “noble profession” the one 
hand “racket” the other. the one 
case they idealistically proclaim that their 
work all that claims the surface 
be; the other they concede that 
first and foremost way making 
living and that its surface pretensions are 
just that and nothing more. Presumably, 
different modes behavior are associated 
with these perspectives when wholeheartedly 
embraced. The cynic cuts corners with 


inevitability while the idealist goes 


down fighting. The Blackboard Jungle and 
Not Stranger are only the most recent 
long tradition fictional portrayals 
the importance this aspect man’s 
adjustment his work. 

Professional schools often receive major 
share the blame for producing this kind 
cynicism—and none more than the med- 
ical school. idealistic young freshman 
changes into tough, hardened, unfeeling 
doctor; the popular view has it. 
Teachers medicine sometimes rephrase 
the distinction between the clinical and 
pre-clinical years into one between the 
“cynical” and “pre-cynical” years. Psy- 
chological research supports this view, pre- 
senting attitude surveys which show medical 
students year year scoring lower 
and higher “cynicism.” Typi- 
cally, this cynicism seen developing 


Revision paper read the annual meeting 
the Midwest Sociological Society, April 1957, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Eron, “Effect Medical Educa- 
tion Medical Students,” Journal Medical 
Education, (October, 1955), pp. 


response the shattering ideals con- 
sequent coming face-to-face with the 
realities professional practice. 

this paper, attempt describe the 
kind idealism that characterizes the medi- 
cal freshmen and trace both the develop- 
ment cynicism and the vicissitudes 
that idealism the course the four years 
medical training. Our main themes are 
that though they develop cynical feelings 
specific situations directly associated with 
their medical school experience, the medical 
students never lose their original idealism 
about the practice medicine; that the 
growth both cynicism and idealism are 
not simple developments, but are instead 
complex transformations; and that the very 
notions “idealism” and “cynicism” need 
further analysis, and must seen situa- 
tional their expressions rather than 
stable traits possessed individuals 
greater lesser degree. Finally, see 
the greater portion these feelings being 
collective rather than individual phenomena. 

Our discussion based study 
are now conducting state medical 
school,? which have carried par- 
ticipant observation with students all 
four years all the courses and clinical 
work which they are exposed. joined 
the students their activities school 
and after school and watched them work 
labs, the hospital wards, and the 
clinic. Often spending much month 
with small group from five fifteen 
students assigned particular activity, 
came know them well and were able 
gather information informal interviews 
and overhearing the ordinary daily con- 


This study sponsored Community Studies, 
Inc., Kansas City, Missouri, and being carried 
the University Kansas Medical School, 
whose dean, staff, and students are indebted 
for their wholehearted cooperation. Professor Ever- 
ett Hughes the University Chicago 
director the project. 
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versation the the course our 
observation and interviewing have gath- 
ered information the subject 
idealism. necessity, shall have 
present the very briefest statement our 
findings with little supporting evi- 
The problem idealism is, 
course, many-faceted and complex and 
have dealt with simplified way, 
describing only some its grosser 


THE FRESHMEN 


The medical students enter school with 
what may think the idealistic 
notion, implicit lay culture, that the prac- 
tice medicine wonderful thing and 


technique participant observation has 
not been fully systematized, but some approaches 
this have been made. See, for example, Florence 
Kluckhohn, “The Participant Observer Tech- 
nique Small Communities,” American Journal 
Sociology, (November, 1940), pp. 331-343; 
Arthur Vidich, “Participant Observation and the 
Collection and Interpretation Data,” ibid., 
(January, 1955), pp. 354-360; William Foote 
Whyte, “Observational Field-Work Methods,” 
Maria Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart 
Cook (editors), Research Methods the Social 
Sciences, New York: Dryden Press, 1951, II, pp. 
393-514; and Street Cornor Society (Enlarged Edi- 
tion), University Chicago Press, 1955, 
pp. 279-358; Rosalie Hankey Wax, “Twelve Years 
Later: Analysis Field Experience,” American 
Journal Sociology, (September, 1957), pp. 
133-142; Morris Schwartz and Charlotte Green 
Schwartz, “Problems Participant Observation,” 
ibid, (January, 1955), pp. 343-353; and 
Howard Becker and Blanche Geer, “Participant 
Observation and Interviewing: Comparison,” 
Human Organization (forthcoming). The last item 
represents the first projected series papers 
attempting make explicit the operations involved 
this method. For short description some 
techniques used this study, see Howard 
Becker, “Interviewing Medical Students,” American 
Journal Sociology, (September, 1956), pp. 
199-201. 

fuller analysis and presentation evidence 
will contained volume this study now 
being prepared the authors collaboration 
with Everett Hughes and Anselm Strauss. 

Renee Fox has shown how complex one aspect 
this whole subject her analysis the way 
medical students Cornell become aware and 
adjust both their own failure master all avail- 
able knowledge and the gaps current knowledge 
many fields. See her “Training for Uncertainty,” 
Kobert Merton, George Reader, and 
Patricia Kendall, The Student Physician: Intro- 
ductory Studies the Sociology Medical Educa- 
tion, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, 
pp. 207-241. 


that they are going devote their lives 
service mankind. They believe that medi- 
cine made great body well- 
established facts that they will taught 
from the first day and that these facts 
will immediate practical use them 
physicians. They enter school expecting 
work industriously and expecting that 
they work hard enough they able 
master this body fact and thus become 
good doctors. 

several ways the first year medical 
school does not live their expectations. 
They are disillusioned when they find they 
will not near patients all, that the first 
year will just like another year college. 
fact, some feel that not even good 
college because their work certain areas 
not thorough courses the same 
fields undergraduate school. They come 
think that their courses (with the excep- 
tion anatomy) are not worth much be- 
cause, the first place, the faculty (being 
Ph.D.’s) know nothing about the practice 
medicine, and, the second place, the 
subject matter itself irrelevant, the 
students say, “ancient history.” 

The freshmen are further disillusioned 
when the faculty tells them variety 


ways that there more medicine than 


they can possibly learn. They realize may 
impossible for them learn all they need 
know order practice medicine 
properly. Their disillusionment becomes 
more profound when they discover that this 
statement the faculty literally 
Experience trying master the details 
the anatomy the extremities convinces 
them that they cannot the time they 
have. Their expectation hard work 
not disappointed; they put eight-hour 
day classes and laboratories, and study 
four five hours night and most the 
weekend well. 

Some the students, the brightest, con- 
tinue attempt learn all, but succeed 
only getting more and more worried about 
their work. The majority decide that, since 
they can’t learn all, they must select from 
among all the facts presented them those 
they will attempt learn. There are two 
ways making this selection. the one 


Compare Fox’ description student reaction 
this problem Cornell cit., pp. 209-221). 
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hand, the student may decide the basis 
his own uninformed notions about the 
nature medical practice that many facts 
are not important, since they relate things 
which seldom come the actual practice 
medicine; therefore, reasons, use- 
less learn them. the other hand, the 
student can decide that the important thing 
pass his examinations and, therefore, 
that the important facts are those which are 
uses this basis for selecting both facts 
memorize and courses for intensive study. 
For example, the work physiology dis- 
missed both these grounds, being 
considered neither relevant the facts 
medical life nor important terms the 
amount time the faculty devotes and 
the number examinations the subject. 

student may use either both 
these bases selection the beginning 
the year, before many tests have been given. 
But after few tests have been takcn, 
the student makes “what the faculty wants” 
the chief basis his selection what 
learn, for now has better idea what 
this and also has become aware that 
possible fail examinations and that 
therefore must learn the expectations 
the faculty wishes stay school. 
The fact that one group students, that 
with the highest prestige the class, took 
this view early and did well examina- 
tions was decisive swinging the whole 
class around this position. The students 
were equally influenced become “test- 
wise” the fact that, although they had 
all been the upper range their colleges, 
the class average the first examination 
was frighteningly low. 

becoming test-wise, the students begin 
develop systems for discovering the 
faculty wishes and learning them. These 
systems are both methods for studying their 
texts and short-cuts that can taken 
laboratory work. For instance, they begin 
select facts for memorization looking 
over the files old examinations maintained 
each the medical fraternity houses. 
They share tip-offs from the lectures and 
offhand remarks the faculty what 
will the examinations. anatomy, 
they agree not bother dissect out sub- 
cutaneous nerves, reasoning that both 


difficult and time-consuming and the infor- 
mation can secured from books with less 
effort. The interaction involved the devel- 
opment such systems and short-cuts helps 
create social group class which had 
previously been only aggregation 
smaller and less organized groups. 

this medical school, the students learn 
this way distinguish between the 
activities the first year and their original 
view that everything that happens them 
medical school will important. Thus 
they become cynical about the value 
their activities the first year. They 
that the real thing—learning which will help 
them help mankind—has been postponed, 
perhaps until the second year, perhaps 
even farther, which time they will able 
again act idealistic premises. They 
believe that what they their later 
years school under supervision will 
about the same thing they will do, 
physicians, their own; the first year had 
disappointed this expectation. 

There one matter, however, about 
which the students are not disappointed dur- 
ing the first year: the so-called trauma 
dealing with the cadaver. But this experi- 
ence, rather than producing cynicism, rein- 
forces the student’s attachment his ideal- 
istic view medicine making him feel 
that experiencing least some the 
necessary unpleasantness the ‘doctor’s. 
Such difficulties, however, not loom 
large for the student those solving 
the problem just what the faculty wants. 

this and other points, working con- 
sensus develops the new consolidated 
group about the interpretation their ex- 
perience medical school and its norms 
conduct. This consensus, which call 
student culture," focuses their attention 
almost completely their day-to-day activ- 
ities school and obscures sidetracks 
their earlier idealistic preoccupations. Cyni- 
cism, griping, and minor cheating become 
endemic, but the cynicism specific the 
educational situation, the first year, and 
only parts it. Thus the students keep 
their cynicism separate from their idealistic 


concept student culture analyzed 


some detail Howard Becker and Blanche 
Geer, “Student Culture Medical School,” Har- 
vard Educational Review (forthcoming). 
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feelings and postponement protect their 
belief that medicine wonderful thing, 
that their school fine one, and that they’ 
will become good doctors. 


LATER YEARS 


The sophomore year does not differ 
greatly from the freshman year. Both the 
work load and anxiety over examinations 
probably increase. Though they begin some 
medical activities, their attendance 
autopsies and particularly their intro- 
ductory course physical diagnosis, most 
what they continues repeat the 
pattern the college science curriculum. 
Their attention still centers the problem 
getting through school doing 
examinations. 

During the third and fourth, clinical 
years, teaching takes new form. place 
lectures and laboratories, the students’ 
work now consists the study actual 
patients admitted the hospital seen 
the clinic. Each patient who enters the hos- 
pital assigned student who interviews 
him about his illnesses, past and present, 
and performs physical examination. 
writes this for the patient’s chart, and 
appends the diagnosis and the treatment that 
would use were allowed actually 
treat the patient. During conferences with 
faculty physicians, often held the pa- 
tient’s bedside, the student quizzed about 
items his report and called upon defend 
them explain their significance. Most 
the teaching the clinical years 
this order. 

Contact with patients brings new set 
circumstances with which the student 
must deal. longer feels the great 
pressure created tests, for told 
the faculty, and this confirmed his 
daily experience, that examinations are 
now less important. His problems now be- 
come those coping with steady stream 
patients way that will please the 
staff man under whom working, and 
handling what sometimes tremendous 
load clinical work allow himself 
time for studying diseases and treatments 
that interest him and for play and family 
life. 

The students earlier have expected that 
once they reach the clinical years they will 


able realize their idealistic ambitions 
help people and learn those things 
immediately useful aiding people who 
are ill. But they find themselves working 
understand cases medical problems 
rather than working help the sick and 
memorizing the relevant available facts 
that these can produced immediately for 
questioning staff man. When they make 
ward rounds with faculty member they 
are likely quizzed about any the 
seemingly countless facts possibly related 
the condition the patient for whom 
they are “caring.” 

Observers speak the cynicism that over- 
takes the student and the lack concern 
for his patients human beings. This 
change does take place, but not pro- 
duced solely “the anxiety brought about 
the presence death and suffering.” 
The student becomes preoccupied with the 
technical aspects the cases with which 
deals because the faculty requires him 
so. questioned about many tech- 
nical details that must spend most his 
time learning them. 

The frustrations created by. his position 
the teaching hospital further divert the 
student from idealistic concerns. finds 
himself low man hierarchy based 
clinical experience, that allowed 
very little the medical responsibility 
would like assume. Because his lack 
experience, cannot write orders, and 


receives permission perform medical and 


surgical procedures (if all) rate 
considers far too slow. usually must 
content himself with “mere” vicarious par- 
ticipation the drama danger, life, and 


death that sees the core 


practice. The student culture accents these 
difficulties that events (and especially 
those involving patients) are interpreted and 
reacted they push him toward hold 
him back from further participation this 
drama. does not think terms the lay- 
man might use. 

result the increasingly technical 
emphasis his thinking the student appears 
cynical the non-medical outsider, though 


The Attitudes and Motivations the Harvard 
Medical Student,” Harvard Medical Alumni Bul- 
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from his own point view simply 
seeing what “really important.” Instead 
reacting with the layman’s horror and sym- 
pathy for the patient the sight 
cancerous organ that has been surgically 
removed, the student more likely 
regret that was not allowed close the 
incision the completion the operation, 
and rue the hours that must spend 
searching the fatty flesh for the lymph 
nodes that will reveal how far the disease 
has spread. other lines work, 
drops lay attitudes for those more relevant 
the way the event affects someone 
his position. 


This not say that the students 


their original idealism. When issues ideal- 
ism are openly raised situation they 
define appropriate, they respond they 
might have when they were freshmen. But 
the influence the student culture such 
that questions which might bring forth 
this idealism are not brought up. Students 
are often assigned patients for 
and follow-up whose conditions might 
expected provoke idealistic crises. Stu- 
dents discuss such patients, however, with 
reference the problems they create for 
the Patients with terminal diseases 
who are long time dying, and patients 
with chronic diseases who show little change 
from week week, are more likely 
viewed creating extra work without extra 
compensation knowledge the oppor- 
tunity practice new skills than exam- 
ples illness which raise questions about 
euthanasia. Such cases require the student 
spend time every day checking prog- 
ress which feels will probably not take 
place and write long “progress” notes 
the patient’s chart although little progress 
has occurred. 

This apparent cynicism collective 
matter. Group activities are built around 
this kind workaday perspective, con- 
straining the students two ways. First, 
they not openly express the lay idealistic 
notions they may hold, for their culture 
does not sanction such expression; second, 
they are less likely have thoughts 
this deviant kind when they are engaged 
group activity. The collective nature 
this “cynicism” indicated the fact 
that students become more openly idealistic 


whenever they are removed from the influ- 
ence student culture—when they are 
alone with sociologist they near the 
finish school and sense the approaching 
end student life, for example, when 
they are isolated from their classmates 
and therefore are less influenced this 
culture.® 

They still feel, advanced students, 
though much less than before, that school 
irrelevant ,actual medical practice. 
Many their tasks, like running laboratory 
tests patients newly admitted the 
hospital examining surgical specimens 
the pathology laboratory, seem them 
have nothing with their visions their 
future activity doctors. their fresh- 
man year, they believe that perhaps they 
must obtain the knowledge they will need 
spite the school. They still conceive 
medicine huge body proven facts, 
but longer believe that they will ever 
able master all. They now say that 
they are going try apply the solution 
the practicing M.D. their own 
dilemma: learn few things that they are 
interested very well and know enough 
about other things pass examinations 
while school and, later practice, 
know which specialist send difficult 
patients. 

Their original medical idealism reasserts 
itself the end school approaches. 
Seniors show more interest than students 
earlier years serious ethical dilemmas 
the kind they expect face practice. 
They have become aware ethical prob- 
lems laymen often see crucial for the 
physician—whether right keep 
patients with fatal diseases alive long 
influential patient demands abortion— 
and worry about them. they near gradu- 
ation and student culture begins break 
down the soon-to-be doctors are about 
their separate ways, these questions 
are more and more openly discussed. 

While school, they have added 
their earlier idealism new and peculiarly 
professional idealism. Even though they 
know that few doctors live the stand- 
ards they have been taught, they intend 


the discussion Howard Becker, “Inter- 
viewing Medical Students,” cit. 
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always examine their patients thoroughly 
and give treatment based firm diag- 
nosis rather than merely relieve symp- 
toms. This expansion and transformation 
idealism appear most explicitly their con- 
sideration alternative careers, concerning 
both specialization and the kind arrange- 
ments made for setting practice. 
Many their hypothetical choices aim 
making possible for them the kind 
doctors their original idealism pictured. 
Many seniors consider. specialty training 
that they will able work limited 
field which will more nearly possible 
know all there know, thus avoiding 
the necessity dealing more ignorant 
way with the wider range problems gen- 
eral practice would the same 
manner, they think schemes establish 
partnerships other arrangements making 
easier avoid work load which 
prevent them from giving each patient the 
thorough examination and care they now see 
ideal. 

other words, school comes end, 
the cynicism specific the school situation 
also comes end and their original and 
more general idealism about medicine comes 
the fore again, though within framework 
more realistic alternatives. Their idealism 
now more informed although less 
selfless. 


DISCUSSION 


have used the words “idealism” and 
“cynicism” loosely our description the 
changeable state mind the medical 
student, playing ambiguities can now 
attempt clear up. Retaining core 
common meaning, the dictionary definition, 
our reference the person’s belief 
the worth his activity and the claims 
made for it, have seen that this not 
generalized trait the students studied 
but rather attitude which varies greatly, 
depending the particular activity the 
worth which questioned and the situa- 
tion which the attitude expressed. 

This variability the idealistic attitude 
suggests that using such element 
personal perspective sociological analysis 
one should not treat homogeneous but 
should make determined search for sub- 
types which may arise under different con- 


ditions and have differing consequences. 
Such subtypes presumably can con- 
structed along many dimensions. There 
might, for instance, consistent variations 
the medical students’ idealism through 
the four years school that are related 
their social class backgrounds. have 
stressed this report the subtypes that can 
constructed according variations 
the object the idealistic attitude and 
variations the audience the person has 
mind when adopts the attitude. The medi- 
cal students can viewed both idealistic 
and cynical, depending whether one has 
mind their view their school activities 
the future they envision for themselves 
doctors. Further, they might take one 
another these positions depending 
whether their implied audience made 
other students, their instructors, the 
lay public. 

final complication arises because cyni- 
cism and idealism are not merely attributes 
the actor, but are dependent the 
person doing the attributing they are 
the qualities the individual whom 
they .are Though the student 
may see his own disregard the unique 
personal troubles particular patient 
proper scientific objectivity, the layman 
may view this objectivity 

Having made these analytic distinctions, 
can now summarize the transformations 
these characteristics have seen 
them occuring among medical students. 
Some the students’ determined idealism 
the outset reaction against the lay 
notion, which they are uncomfortably 
aware, that doctors are money-hungry 
cynics; they counter this with idealism 
similar lay origin stressing the doctor’s 
devotion service. But this idealism soon 
meets setback, students find that will 
not relevant for awhile, since medical 
school has, seems, little relation the 
practice medicine, they see it. 


Philip Selznick’s related discussion 
fanaticism TVA and the Grass Roots, Berkeley: 
University California Press, 1953, pp. 205-213. 

George Orwell gives the layman’s side his 
essay, “How the Poor Die” Shooting Elephant 
and Other Essays, London: Secker and Warburg, 
1950, pp. 18-32. 
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has not been refuted, but only shown 
temporarily beside the point, the students 
“agree” set this idealism aside favor 
realistic approach the problem 
getting through school. This approach, which 
have labeled the cynicism specific 
the school serves protec- 
tion for the earlier grandiose feelings about 
medicine postponing their exposure 
reality distant future. that future 
approaches near the end the four years 
and its possible mistreatment their ideals 
moves closer, the students again worry about 


maintaining their integrity, this time 
actual medical practice. They use some 
the knowledge they have gained plan 
careers which, hoped, can best bring 
their ideals realization. 

can put this propositional form 
saying that when man’s ideals are chal- 
lenged outsiders and then further strained 
reality, may salvage them post- 
poning their application future time 
when conditions are expected more 
propitious. 


AUTHORITY AND DECISION-MAKING HOSPITAL: 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Rose Laus 
Wellesley College 


HIS paper presents case analysis 

the relationship between role behavior 

and social structure two hospital 
wards. The analysis based daily obser- 
vations made over three-month period 
the medical and surgical wards 360-bed 
research and teaching hospital the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Informal interviews, well 
limited number standardized inter- 
views (10 each with house doctors and 
nurses), were used for the formulation 
cues suggested participant observation. 
Since only one hospital was studied, the 
comparisons made here—between the 
social structure the medical team and 
that the surgical team, and between the 
behavior nurses the two wards—should 
not generalized beyond the case observed 
without further research. They are pre- 
sented, however, with the aim formulat- 
ing hypotheses about the effect role 
behavior different types authority 
structure the hospital setting. 

The surgical and the medical wards 
this hospital were situated two sides 
the same floor, one floor each for men and 
women. observer walking from one ward 
the other, either the male the 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society held Washington, C., 
August 27-29, 1957. 


female floor, would notice first super- 
ficial difference: joking well swearing, 
laughing well grumbling could heard 
the surgical nurses’ station where some 
house doctors and some nurses gathered 
periodically. contrast, the medical 
ward the atmosphere can best described 
being more “polite.” Joking and swearing 
were the exception; informal talk between 
doctors and nurses, occurred all, 
was rare. Mainly medical students, who 
were not part the formal ward organiza- 
tion, talked informally with nurses. the 
surgical side, however, banter between doc- 
tors and nurses was regular occurrence, 
and there one could also overhear from time 
time discussion between nurse and 
some house doctor about patient. Little 
any this occurred the medical ward. 

The behavior the head nurse differed 
significantly these two wards. While the 
medical nurse went through prescribed chan- 
nels her dealings with doctors, addressing 
herself the interne whose orders she was 
expected fill, the surgical nurse would talk 
any doctor who was available, regardless 
rank. She would more specifically ask 
that some decisions made rather than 
trying express her views through hints, 
which was the nurses’ custom the medical 
ward. 


Moreover, the surgical ward nurses par- 
ticipated much more fully rounds than 
the medical ward. Descriptions rounds 
medical and surgical nurses differed sig- 
nificantly. heard the medical ward, 
for example, from one the nurses: 


nurses rounds they hold the 
charts, they pass them the interne, the 
interne the chief resident, and then 
comes back down the line and the nurse puts 
the chart back. All that the nurse there 

for, according them, hold the charts. 


Another medical nurse explained: 


get very little out rounds. nurses 
supposed get something, and give 
something, but never works. We’re the 
end the line wheeling the charts, then 
given orders get something, have 
run out, when come again, there’s 
something else they want 


contrast, the head nurse one 
the surgical wards had this say: 


During rounds, the nurse gains insight into 
the condition the patient, finds out changes 
terms medication and treatment. She can 
inform the doctor what treatment the patient 
and can suggest the doctor that the 
dressing procedure can changed; she can 
suggest vitamins mouth instead in- 
jection; she can suggest taking them off 
anti-biotics and point out necessary medica- 
cation. Occasionally the doctors would 
bypass the nurse, before they forget 
tell anything would ask; also you find 
out yourself when you’re rounds and that 
very important. 


This nurse seemed 
although she appeared shy and with- 
drawn, unlike the head nurses the medi- 
cal wards who happened have more 
outgoing personality. 

attempting account for the different 
types nurse-doctor relationship the 
two wards, one could examine such fac- 
tors personality, character, and level 
aspiration the individuals, propose, 
however, discuss the phenomenon the 
level our observations, namely terms 
the network social relations the 


wards. 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE THE WARDS 


Although the relationships the surgical 
seemed easy-going, the social 


distance between the visiting doctor and 
the house doctors, and between the chief 
resident and those under him, was more 


marked among the surgeons. The contradic- 


tion between joviality and social distance 
was well expressed surgical interne: 
not very strict and formal atmos- 
phere our ward,” said, and then added: 
“Of course, the chief resident has every- 
thing; he’s the despot, decides who oper- 
ates, takes the cases that inter- 
ested in. The visiting doctor, course, may 
propose take case over—he can over- 
rule the chief resident.” 

resolve this apparent contradiction, 

must compare the formal structure 
authority with the facto lines decision- 
making. will see that the surgical 
ward the formal line authority does not 
coincide with the actual line decision- 
making; the process decision-making, 
rather than the formal line authority, 
apparently has impact the role 
the nurse. 
Charts and show, the chief 
service responsible for the ward. does 
not make any decisions for individual 
patients, however, but delegates his author- 
ity for the care patients the chief 
resident. The latter responsible the 
chief service. turn, the chief resident 
delegates the care patients the internes, 
each whom charge specific patients 
under the chief resident’s continuous super- 
vision. The internes pass orders the 
head nurse for the patients assigned 
them. The assistant resident acts super- 
visor and “consultant” the 

The formal authority structure essen- 
tially the same both medical and surgical 
wards, with simple organizational differ- 
ence: there separation tasks among 
the doctors for the male and female wards 
the surgical side, Chart indicates. 
There, internes and residents walked 
down the steps take care their 
patients who were segregated sex 
two floors. 

But the way which the house doctors 
made use the authority attached their 
rank differed significantly the two wards. 
the medical ward, there was consistent 
delegation authority down the line. The 
chief resident was heard saying rounds 
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Resident 


Interne 


Head 
Nurse 
Female 
Patients 


one the other the internes, “You 
make the final decision, he’s your patient.” 
Such remarks were not part the pattern 
the surgical ward, where the chief resi- 
dent made the decisions. The medical house 
officers also based their decisions, large 
extent, consensus, with the chief resident 
presiding and leading the discussion while 
the surgical house doctors received orders 
from the chief The following inci- 


have adopted from Alfred Stanton and 
Morris Schwartz (The Mental Hospital, New 
York: Basic Books, 1954) the distinction between 
decisions arrived through consensus and deci- 
sions that are made arbitrarily. (p. 258) “When 
consensus reached assumed, the participants 
always feel completely unforced. There 
element submissiveness, defeat argument. 


Chief 
Resident 


Visiting 
Doctor 
Assistant 
Resident 


Head 

Nurse 

Male 
Patients 


dent was typical the authority relations 
the surgical ward: 

interne and assistant resident were 
conversing about incident that had tran- 
spired that morning, when the daughter 
elderly patient had created scene 
the nurses’ station about the fact that she 
had been notified late the previous 
evening eleven o’clock her father’s 
operation the next morning. When she came 
see her father before the operation, 


one discovery, clarity, understanding.” 
(p. 196) the other hand, “we define arbi- 
trary decision one made person higher 
the power hierarchy governing person lower it, 
without regard the agreement the latter. 
Most frequently, course, made over- 
ride disagreement and without consulting the 
subordinate. (pp. 270-271). 
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had already been taken the operating 
room and the daughter was extremely upset 
about not being able see him. The interne 
and the assistant resident felt that the 
future something should done forestall 
similar reactions from patients’ relatives; 
they thought that the chief resident was too 
busy notify relatives due time and 
that therefore they would take upon 
themselves notify patient’s relatives 
the chief resident would give them sufficient 
advance notice. They decided take 
the problem with the chief resident the 
next occasion, and did that very after- 
noon. The chief resident’s answer was curt: 
always notify the family time,” 
said with annoyed facial expression, and 
walked away. did not wish delegate 
authority the matter, trivial though 
may seem. 

The chief resident’s “despotism,” which 
the previously quoted interne referred, 
part the surgical ward’s culture. Although 
his decision-making fiat may seem, 
first glance, “bad habit,” due 
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lack knowledge about the advantages 
delegation authority and agreement 
consensus, has its roots the specific 
activity system the surgical team which 
differs significantly from that the medical 
must bear mind that responsi- 
bility for operation, performed 
house officer, lies with the chief resident 
with the attending surgeon. They perform 
the important operations. Stanton and 
Schwartz have pointed out, decision con- 
situation, the operating room else- 
where, characterized precisely the 
fact that task must performed the 
minimum possible time. Whether military 
operations surgical operations, there can 


general comparison between surgical and 
medical floors, see Temple Burling, Edith Lentz 
and Robert Wilson, The Give and Take 
Hospitals, New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1956, 
Chapter 16. For dramatic description work 
the operating room, see Robert Wilson, 
“Teamwork the Operating Room,” Human 
Organization, XII (Winter, 1954), pp. 

cit., pp. 268, 271. 


Chief 
Service 
Head Head 
Nurse Nurse 
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doubt about who makes decisions, 
that they must made quickly and carried 
out unquestioningly and 

The situation quite different for the 
medical team. There the problems are those 
diagnosis and different possible avenues 
treatment. Such problems require deliber- 
ation, and decisions are often tentative; the 
results adopted therapeutic procedures 
are carefully observed and procedures may 
have modified the process. All this 
demands careful consultation and delibera- 
tion, which are better accomplished through 
teamwork than through the unquestioned 
authority single person. 

his role teacher medical students, 
moreover, the person authority teaches 
different lessons the two wards: the 
medical ward students and house officers are 
taught think and reflect, while the 
surgical ward the emphasis action 
and punctual performance. this seems too 
sharp distinction, and objected 
that surgeons should learn think also 
and medical doctors should learn act 
well, must borne mind that the 
latter ideal situation not always approxi- 
mated, especially since the physicians them- 
selves seem have this image the dif- 
ference between medical and surgical men. 
The doctors the medical ward, asked 


Live AUTHORITY AND 


Chief Visiting 
Resident Doctor 


Assistant 
Resident 


Two 
Internes 
Head 
Nurse 


Participate decision-making process. 


why they chose their field specialization 
rather than surgery, said, for example: 
“Medicine more intellectual chal- 
lenge”; enjoy the kind mental opera- 
tion you through”; “[Surgeons] want 
act and they want results, sometimes 
they make mess it.” The physicians 
the surgical ward displayed similar 
view the differences between medicine 
and surgery and differed only concerning the 
value they gave the same traits. When 
asked why they chose surgeons, they 
said that they “like working with hands,” 
that they “prefer something that reason- 
ably decisive,” and that “[a medical] man 
probably doesn’t want work with his 

Thus the differences task orientation 
and differences self-images would seem 
account part for the main distinction 
between the two wards. This distinction can 
summarized follows: the medical 
ward there scalar delegation authority 
the important decisions are generally made 
through consensus under the guidance the 
visiting doctor the chief resident. 
the surgical ward there little delegation 
concerned and decisions about operations 
and important aspects treatment 
patients are made fiat. Charts and 
illustrate this difference. 


THE NURSE-DOCTOR RELATIONSHIP 


Under these circumstances surgical assist- 
ant residents and internes are more less 
the same level under the authority 
the chief resident the visiting doctor; 
this makes for common bond between 
assistant residents and internes and the 
strengthening internal The 
relative absence actual prestige-grading, 
notwithstanding the formal rank differences, 
they were observed among those who 
were practically excluded from the decision- 
making process, tended eliminate some 
the spirit competition among the junior 
Moreover, with only little author- 


*The term “scalar” here used defined 
Chester Barnard “Functions and Pathology 
Status Systems Formal Organizations” 
Whyte (ed.), Industry and Society, New 
York: McGraw Hill Co., 1946, pp. 46-83. 
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Sr. Ass't 
Resident 


Jr. Ass't 
Resident 


Participate decision-making. 


ity delegated them, they could not 
consistently superior position the nurse. 
This “negative democratization,” Karl 
Mannheim has called it,5 encourages col- 
league type relationship between the 
nurses and doctors rather than service 
relationship. Hence the banter and joking, 
which helped further cancel out status 
differences,® and the relative frequency 
interaction which referred above. 
Since authority was scarcely delegated, 
all house officers passed orders the 
nurse, who turn communicated with all 
them. Writing orders the order book 
was not the task internes only. This was 
confirmed one the internes who said: 
“Anyone surgery writes the order 
book,” and the head nurse one the 
floors corroborated this situation when asked 
who gave her orders: “The internes, the 
residents also give orders, give orders; 


Mannheim, Man and Society Age 
Reconstruction, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Co., 1951, esp. pp. ff. 

this function banter status systems, 
see Tom Burns, “Friends, and Polite 
Fiction,” American Sociological Review, (De- 
cember, 1953), pp. 654-662. 


Visiting 


Chief 
Resident 


Doctor 


Interne Interne 


get orders all over the place and then 
you have make your own compromise; 
you got figure out what most im- 
portant.” 

Such relation with the doctors puts the 
nurse strategic position. using her 


own judgment about the importance 


orders, she makes decisions about the care 
patients, deciding delay one action 
rather than another. This gives her certain 
amount power. 

The position the nurse the surgical 
ward brings mind Jules Henry’s analysis 
the social structure mental 
Henry discusses two types social organ- 
ization: the type, which 
authority delegated downward step 
Step, the medical ward discussed above 
(see Chart 3); and the type, 
which orders come down the same per- 
son through several channels, the sur- 
gical ward described here (see Chart 4). 
The latter type, Henry says, source 
stresses and strains because the head nurse 


Henry, “The Formal Social Structure 
Psychiatric Hospital,” Psychiatry, (May, 
1954), pp. 139-152. 


Nurse 


must follow orders coming from different 
directions that may may not compati- 
ble. This probably true, some extent, 
the surgical ward described here, but 
accompanied the fact that such 
position gives the nurse more power and 
more active part therapy. 

The head nurse the surgical floor, often 
facing the necessity compromise, must 
know great deal about the conditions 
patients; she constrained contact 
patients frequently and establish closer 
relationship with This all the more 
necessary since during large part the 
day, while surgery being performed, the 
surgical staff confined the operating 
room with the exception one interne 
duty the ward. The nurse must therefore 
“on her toes,” checking with the duty 
interne only absolutely necessary, since 
has his hands full. Her knowledge 
the patients thus greater than that the 
nurses the medical floor. medical head 
nurse, although she tried impress the 
observer with her own importance, admitted: 
“The nurse knows more about patients than 
the doctor surgical. the medical floor 
it’s about even. The doctors, turn, 
knowing that the nurse the surgical floor 
has more contact with patients than they 
themselves, rely her for information and 
reminders, this way increasing her influ- 
ence and decision-making role. 

The doctors’ expectations the nurse 
differ according ward. Asked define 
good nurse, the doctors the surgical 
ward said that she should have foresight, 
intelligence, that she must good 
assistant the doctors, that she should 
read. Some even noted that the same criteria 
apply her doctor. contrast, the 
physicians the medical ward emphasized 
her ability “carry out orders” and “to 
her routine work well.” Only one the 
medical internes declared: “Intellectual curi- 
rare but nice you see it,” thus 
implying that wouldn’t really expect it. 
Although our interviews with doctors are 
too few number draw any definite 
conclusions about expectations that medical 
doctors and surgeons have nurses, the 
differences their comments support our 
observations made elsewhere about some 
degree autonomy and initiative among 
surgical nurses. 
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Moreover, where the rank hierarchy below 
the top decision-makers not very strict 
and the delegation authority not well- 
defined, informal relations are built across 
status lines. House doctors the surgical 
ward sometimes abdicated their authority 
they could rely the According 
surgical nurse, “The doctors want 
called emergency only, they know 
you and they feel you know what you’re 
doing. They let things first and 
then call the doctor, long would 
keep him informed.” third-year student 
nurse the surgical ward had this say: 
“In this hospital we’re not allowed draw 
nobody knows. just help [the 
doctors] there are medical students 
around. Needless say, such informal 
arrangements enhance the nurse’s prestige 
and enlarge her realm power. 

The surgical head nurse even made deci- 
sions about reference patients the 
social One the head nurses, when 
asked whether she participated the social 
service rounds, replied: “We should have 
been them, but had close contact 
with the social worker, and would ask her 
what wanted know. Anyhow the 
patients would come for reference 
the social worker.” According the 
formal rules, patients are referred social 
service the medical staff, but here, 
previous examples, the nurse by-passed offi- 
cial regulations and maintained considerable 
control over patients. 


RITUALISM INNOVATION 


Nurses the surgical ward felt less 
tied rules and regulations than nurses 
the medical floor. This illustrated 
their reactions the following story upon 
which they were asked comment: 


Interviewer: would like tell you 
story that happened another hospital. 
interne was called the floor during the 
night patient who had heart attack. 
asked the nurse the floor get him 
tank. She told him ask orderly. But 


used the sense defined Stanton and Schwartz: 
“By abdication, mean the situation which 
person who supposed make decision accord- 
ing the formal organization does not make 
even though circumstances require that made.” 
op. cit., 274. 


a 
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there was orderly around, and she still 
refused get for him. you think she 
had right refuse, you think had 
the right expect her get for him?” 


All nurses agreed that the nurse not 
supposed leave the floor there 
other nurse around. However, while the 
answers four the five medical nurses 
were unqualified (e.g., would never have 
gotten the tank, the doctor definitely should 
have gotten wouldn’t think 
leaving the floor for minute when I’m 
alone, this unheard all five surgical 
nurses made important qualifications (e.g., 
“she should have called the supervisor,” 
“she could have said, you keep your, ears 
and eyes open while get it,” “she could 
say, you keep eye open the mean- 
time, run and get spite the 
small number respondents these figures 
lend support our observations and other 
interview material according which the 
surgical nurse more accustomed than the 
medical nurse “find way out,” use 
her initiative, and more ready circum- 
vent rules and regulations. 

Nurses are often accused being “ritual- 
istic,” attaching more importance rou- 
tine and rules than the ends for which 
they are designed serve. While the nurses 
the medical floor were accused fairly 
often the internes “merely clinging 
rules” and “not willing not able 
think,” the head nurses the surgical floor 
were never the targets such criticisms. 
Indeed, the surgical nurses seemed 
capable innovation and were often relied 
upon doctors use their own judgment 


and initiate action, have 

relating the attitudes the surgical 
nurses the social structure the ward, 
have tried confirm Merton’s formula- 
tion “Social Structure and Anomie,” i.e., 
that “some social structures exert definite 
pressure upon certain persons the society 
engage nonconformist rather than con- 
formist There reason be- 
lieve that the wards that observed, 
tion the specific social structure rather 
than merely “professional” “character” 
trait. Nurses are often position which 
the insistence rules serves means 
assert themselves and display some degree 
power. their professional pride well 
their power and influence are enhanced 
breaking through the routine, however, 
they seem ready use informal 
means act innovators reach their 
goals. 

the relation the nurse’s position— 
and that other occupational types, per- 
haps—to the structure authority and de- 
cision-making subject the kinds 
influence described this case, problems 
morale might well considered the light 
their structural context. 


The type therapy the surgical ward also 
makes the surgical nurse’s work seem more impor- 
tant than that the medical nurse. Burling, 
Lentz and Wilson have pointed out, surgical 
wards “the nurse’s skills are tested daily and both 
her feeling and her prestige rise she becomes 
more adept.” op. cit., 245. 

Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957, 
pp. 131-160. 


OFFICE, FACTORY, STORE—AND FAMILY: STUDY 
INTEGRATION SETTING 
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has frequently been pointed out that 

the structure and functions the fam- 

ily are significantly affected the eco- 
nomic system the larger society which 
the family recent study the 
socialization functions the family, Miller 
and Swanson have shown that child rearing 
practices urban setting reflect differ- 
ences prevailing patterns economic 
organization. They have contrasted the de- 
mands the entrepreneurial, mass situa- 
tion— social order consisting large, 
undifferentiated populations having primar- 
ily impersonal and indirect relations with 
one another —with those the large 
organizational, setting, char- 
acterized high degree task special- 
ization and normative The ma- 
jor object this paper show that this 
distinction between mass and bureaucratic 
integration settings further value 
dealing with the power structure and ideol- 
ogy the husband-wife relationship. 

second important feature the litera- 
ture the family emphasis so- 
called “family attributes 
which supposedly bear high degree 


Blood and Swanson for their help and 
encouragement through all phases this research. 
wish also acknowledge our debt the staff 
and students the Detroit Area Study the 
Survey Research Center the University Michi- 
gan, and especially the Study’s director, 
Sharp, for making available the data reported 
here, collected the winter 1955. 

the most influential statement the 
relationship between the form and function the 
family and the process industrialization-urban- 
Family, from Institution Companionship, New 
York: American Book Co., 1945; more general 
treatment given Talcott Parsons, Revised 
Analytical Approach the Theory Social Strati- 
fication” Bendix and Lipset (eds.), 
Class, Status, and Power, Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1957, especially pp. 116-118. 

Miller and Swanson, The American 
Parent the Twentieth Century, press. 


correlation. Examples these ideal types 
are the “traditional” family and the “com- 
panionship” family.* second objective 
this paper suggest some limitations 
the usefulness these, concepts. 

Just the economic system, insofar 
affects the social structure, imposes cer- 
tain demands and limitations the organ- 
ization the internal personality system 
the individual participant, also sets 
conditions for other social units. The family 
may considered such unit the status 
hierarchy the society the extent that 
other people tend assign status posi- 
tion which shared all the family mem- 
bers. Such tendency appears exist 
significant degree even urban society. 
“The family unit has certain order 
‘reputation’ the community. Its members 
share common household and therefore the 
valuation this terms location, char- 
acter, furnishing, etc. the system 
prestige symbolism. They have common 
style wide discrepancy between 
the status positions husband and wife— 
ethnic, occupational, educational, etc.— 
seems entail, among other sources ten- 
sion, felt difficulty “placing” their 
joint family. should expect then that 
the family unit would affected the 
conditions which society sets for the 
achievement and validation status. If, 
has been suggested Miller and Swanson, 
the mass and bureaucratic integration set- 
tings present different paths for the achieve- 
ment and validation status, the structure 
and ideology families within the two 


The “traditional” family has been characterized 
patriarchal decision-making, highly sex-typed 
its division labor and placing high value 
the rearing children. The so-called “com- 
panionship” family equalitarian, marked the 
high degree which both tasks and decisions are 
shared and concerned primarily with affectional ties 
between husband and wife. For discussion this 
distinction, see Burgess and Locke, op. cit. 
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settings should also differ, predictable 
ways. 

Our focus here two aspects family 
structure, the power structure and the struc- 
ture task allocation. power structure 
mean the distribution final decision- 
making functions between the husband and 
the wife. The structure task allocation 
refers simply the distribution respon- 
sibilities for family-oriented tasks. The oper- 
ational definitions these structures are 
detailed below. 

Within the entrepreneurial mass setting, 
family status depends almost entirely upon 
the efforts the husband achieve occu- 
pational status highly competitive eco- 
nomic system. assumed that the 
power group member depends least 
part upon the degree which can 
facilitate movement towards group goal, 

would expect the husband have rela- 
tively more power than the wife this 
setting. Following Parsons’ reasoning, 
should also expect sharp differentiation 
sex roles between the breadwinner and the 
one who performs household 
rearing The performance 
household tasks should marked rela- 
tively high degree sex typing and special- 
ization; the wife should emphasize mother- 
hood value marriage. Taken together, 
these observations suggest that the mass 
setting will lead the “traditional” family. 

Within the bureau- 
cratic setting, distinction must made 
between the mobility paths available blue 
and white collar workers. The blue collar 
husband has little opportunity effect sub- 
stantial upward mobility the job his 
own Increasingly, pay raises and 
promotions are established through union- 
negotiated contracts which seniority plays 
important role. This especially true 
large urban center like Detroit, site 


Parsons suggests that widespread participation 
competitive structure both partners would 
incompatible with the socialization goals the 
family, op. cit. 

For discussions the chances mobility from 
blue-collar white-collar positions, see 
Lipset and Bendix, “Social Mobility and Occu- 
pational Patterns Social Mobility” 
Bendix and Lipset, op. cit., pp. 454-464; and 
Chinoy, Automobile Workers and the American 
Dream, Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1955. 


this study. alternative criterion 
occupational position determining status, 
purchasing power would in- 
crease importance. Both husband and wife 
are potentially able contribute family 
resources working and therefore their 
intrafamilial power from this source should 
more nearly equal than the mass 
setting. With increasing pressures the 
wife seek income, 
unlike job prestige, simply additive— 
there should greater willingness the 
part the wife work and, with 
this, softening traditional distinctions 
between sex roles. view the lack 
work-oriented satisfactions the 
collar bureaucratic also seems 
likely that compensatory use the family 
major focus interpersonal satisfac- 
tions would occur and that companionship 
should relatively more important value 
this setting than the mass setting. 
Similarly, there should more asking for 
and giving emotional support. These 
considerations, viewed possible pattern, 
suggest the additional possibility that the 
companionship family, with its egalitarian 
power structure and relatively undifferen- 
tiated sex roles, more characteristic 
this setting than others. 

different situation seems exist for 
white collar workers the bureaucratic 
setting. The family’s status depends upon 
the husband’s occupational position 
important degree. The bureaucratic family, 
however, unlike its mass counterpart, 
longer wholly irrelevant the achievement 
this position. The family becomes 
vehicle for “marginal differentiation” 
bureaucratic routinization work increases 
the importance good front” achiev- 
ing mobility. The family excellent 
setting which demonstrate taste 
consumption; the demand for smooth inter- 
personal relationships large organiza- 


Greater involvement the family and less in- 
volvement the job blue-collar (mainly 
and Hammond, Social Structure and Per- 
sonality City, London: Routledge and Paul, 
1954; lower involvement their jobs the part 
Morse and Weiss, “The Function and Mean- 
ing Work and the Job,” American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1955), pp. 191-198. 


tion likewise may make the family show- 
place success the area interpersonal 
skills; the wife also more likely become 
useful partner the manipulation 
influential business people setting where 
business and social roles lose sharp definition 
and blend into one another. view this 
situation, the white-collar bureaucratic fam- 
ily family should more potent 
the status struggle than families the 
other settings. should therefore expect 
relative equality power between the 
partners and division labor based upon 
the most efficient “mobilization” family 
resources for mobility. This would perhaps 
encourage high degree specialization and 
autonomy function between husband and 
wife. This combination suggests what has 
recently been termed the “colleague” family, 
from the resemblance the husband-wife 
relationship that co-workers with equal, 
interdependent, but distinct and mutually 
recognized competencies.® 


SUMMARY PREDICTIONS 


both white-collar and blue-collar strata, 
the mass family should more likely than 
its bureaucratic counterpart show: (1) pa- 
triarchal power structure, (2) high degree 
sex-typing division labor, and (3) high 
valuation motherhood the wife. 

the blue-collar strata, the bureaucratic 
family should more likely than the mass 
show: (1) high ranking “companion- 
ship” value marriage, and (2) high 
level mutual emotional support the 
husband and wife. 

Association between class-integration cate- 
gory and family type also expected, 
follows: (1) traditional family with both 
blue and white collar mass settings, (2) com- 
panionship family with blue collar bureau- 
cratic setting, and (3) colleague family with 
white collar bureaucratic setting. 

this paper, social class-integration 
categories are abbreviated follows: blue- 
collar mass—BCM; white-collar mass— 
blue-collar bureaucratic—BCB; and 
white-collar bureaucratic—WCB. 


Suggested Swanson, private communi- 
cation. Cf. “autonomic” family empirically defined 
Herbst, “The Measurement Family 
Relationships,” Human Relations, (1952), 


pp. 3-35. 
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THE SAMPLE 


This study based clustered prob- 
ability sample 612 white families which 
both husband and wife reside under the 
same roof, the metropolitan Detroit 
area.® 


THE METHOD 


Data collection. The data reported were 
taken from hour-long interviews with Detroit 
area housewives their homes. The inter- 
view schedule included both Likert-type 
closed answer and open-ended questions. 
Two-thirds the interviews were conducted 
graduate students the University 
Michigan and the remainder professional 
interviewers. 

Operationalization the major variables: 

(1) Social class. The sample was divided 
into white and blue collar categories the 
basis the husbands’ occupations, accord- 
ing the Census occupational code. 
Professionals, technicians, managers, proprie- 
tors, clerical and sales workers were assigned 
the white-collar category; craftsmen, 
foremen, operatives, service workers and 
laborers were included the blue-collar 
category. (2) Integration setting. The fam- 
ilies were also categorized mass bureau- 
cratic the basis the husbands’ occupa- 
tions. family was categorized mass 
(a) the husband were self-employed, 
or, (b) were employed organiza- 
tion consisting fewer than three levels 
supervision less than hundred em- 
family was categorized 


more detailed account the sampling 
procedure, see Detroit Area Study, Selection 
Dwelling Units for the Detroit Metropolitan Area, 
revised, 1955, Institute for Social Research, mimeo- 
graphed. 

Miller and Swanson, cit., also included 
“mass” families those which either husband 
wife was born farm foreign country. 
Our decision use occupational criteria only was 
based the assumption that the husband-wife 
relationships which were interested were 
shaped mainly contemporaneous factors. The 
modified operations did appear result clearer 
distinctions regard family power structure, 
ideal family size, family-related values and the 
wife’s perception her role the achievement 
higher status. The original index produced more 
striking differences regard task allocation, 
suggesting that early socialization experiences may 
more effective this area. 
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bureaucratic (a) the husband worked for 
someone else, and, (b) was employed 
organization which included three 
more levels supervision over hundred 
employees. (3) Family type. The index 
family type was based two sets re- 
sponses, one referring the division 
labor the family and the other with the 
division family was classified 
traditional the husband possessed 
relatively high degree power, and tasks 
were characteristically not shared. family 
was classified companionship husband 
and wife shared both power and tasks. 
colleague family was defined one which 
there was relatively equal distribution 
power but high degree specialization 
both decision-making and the carrying 
out tasks. 


types family power structure are asso- 
ciated with certain types division labor. 
This does not prove the case. 

apparent from Table that our 
indices power and task sharing are ran- 
domly related thé sample. Nor does this 
seem merely result our choice 
indices. might consider the degree 
which family invokes the usual distinctions 
between “man’s work” and “woman’s work” 
criterion for allocating tasks. 
construct index deviation from sex- 
typing, find that this variable, too, 
randomly related power. 

Because the components our indices 
are randomly related, were able type 
only 202 our 612 families, follows: 
traditional, N==51; companionship, 
75; and colleague, Although this 


Degree Role 
Specialization Matriarchal 


Low 
High 


specialization was defined the extent which task was done one partner all the 
time alone, rather than being shared. 


RESULTS 


Before testing whether not integration 
settings predict family type, necessary 
inspect family typology itself. family 
then the characteristics each type should 
show relatively high degree internal 
correlation. should find that certain 


The housewives were asked who prepared the 
husband’s breakfast workdays, who washed the 
supper dishes, who straightened the living room 
when company was coming, who mowed the lawn, 
who shovelled snow from the sidewalk, who re- 
paired things around the house, and who kept 
track money and bills. five-point scale was 
used, from “wife always” “husband always.” 

The housewives were asked, “Who makes the 
final decision about (what house apartment 
take, buying life insurance, the wife’s working, 
the husband changing his job, the food budget, 
what doctor call, where spend vacation) 
five-point scale was used, from “wife always” 
“husband always.” 


Power Structure 


Equalitarian Patriarchal 


136 
139 


Chi square .36 
Sig. .995 
.80 


meant working with low frequencies, 
reasoned that loosening our criteria would 
involve undesirable loss conceptual 
validity. therefore tested our predictions 
concerning family types only with those who 
showed consistent patterns. 

Table shows the proportion the fami- 
lies each type social class and integra- 
tion setting, controlling for age wife. 
Consistent with our prediction, the propor- 
tion WCM families which fell into the 
traditional type higher than any the 
others, both age levels. The BCM show 
greater proportion traditional families 
than either bureaucratic category the 
younger age level but not the older. Our 
predictions that the BCB would typed 
companionship and the WCB colleague 
families more than the other categories are 
not confirmed. the contrary, the WCM 
have the largest proportion colleague 
families both age levels. Controlling re- 


262 
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Power Structure 


Degree Role 
Stereotypy Matriarchal Equalitarian Patriarchal 
Low 133 260 
High 142 261 


Chi square 2.04 
Sig. .75 d.f.) 
.50>p> .30 


Role stereotypy was defined the extent which task was assigned husband wife 
accordance with modal sex-typing. Thus, tidying the living room was job, shovelling the 


walks “man’s” job. 


ligion nativity the husband does not 
alter these findings. 

have hypothesized that the implica- 
tions that integration settings have for the 
structure families also determine some 
extent the familial values its members. 
expected that mass and bureaucratic 
wives would differ the relative emphases 
they put certain aspects marriage 
because the different role demands they 
faced the integration setting which 
they participate. predicted that mass 
wives, occupying wifely role 
which stresses role differentiation, would 
place relatively more value having chil- 
dren than would bureaucratic wives. Table 


The data support the prediction. Within 
each age bracket and social class category 
the mass wives are more likely choose 
“the have children” valued 
aspect marriage. The data first choices 
contain significant differences this direc- 
tion all but the younger white collar 
comparison; however, younger white collar 
bureaucratic wives are more likely than their 
mass counterparts make this last choice. 
Controlling religion and birth place the 
husband, well the wife’s education, 
does not alter these findings. 

Data ideal family size lead the 
same conclusion: mass wives, regardless 
age social class, want more children than 


presents the relevant data. corresponding bureaucratic wives. Table 
Family Type 
Integration 
Setting Traditional Companionship Untyped Total 
BCM 9.5% 11.9% 11.9% 100.0% (42) 
19.7 6.1 19.7 54.5 100.0 (66) 
BCB 8.0 14.9 12.1 65.0 100.0 (289) 
6.4 13.3 13.3 67.0 100.0 (173) 
Total 612 
Total Blue White 
Sample Collar Collar 
Companionship <.10 
Colleague ns. 
Untyped <.20 ns. 


For this table and the tables that follow: 
*In the predicted direction. 
Opposite from predicted direction. 


a 
‘ 
LL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
d 
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Integration 2nd, 3rd 
Age Setting Ist Last Total 
Old BCM 38.1% 57.1% 4.8% 100.0% (21) 
BCB 20.3 78.8 99.9 (118) 
40.7 55.5 3.7 
WCB 20.6 76.2 3.2 100.0 (63) 
Young BCM 42.8 57.1 0.0 99.9 (21) 
BCB 24.0 75.4 100.0 (171) 
30.8 69.3 0.0 100.1 (39) 
WCB 31.8 68.1 99.9 (110) 
Total 612 
SIGNIFICANCE Mass-BUREAUCRATIC DIFFERENCES 
Total Blue Young Old White Young Old 
Sample Collar Bl. Col. Col. Collar Wh. Col. Wh. Col. 


The “old” group over; the “young” group under 40. 


shows that the bureaucratic category has the 
greater proportion responses “none 
two” (this interval heavily loaded with 
responses while the mass cate- 
gory has the greater proportion “four 
blue collar mass category shows the greatest 


preference for larger families despite the 


fact that these families tend have 


than the rest. Since these findings 
not disappear when contro] for the 


husband’s religion his birthplace 


the wife’s education, the mass-bureaucratic 
variable emerges important factor 


Integration 
Old BCM 14.3% 57.2% 4.8% 100.1% (21) 
BCB 23.7 26.3 46.5 3.3 99.8 (118) 
7.4 40.7 51.8 0.0 
Young BCM 9.5 28.6 61.9 0.0 100.0 (21) 
BCB 25.1 33.3 39.2 2.4 100.0 (171) 
15.4 30.8 2.6 100.0 
30.9 40.0 28.1 99.9 (110) 
Total 612 
Total Blue Young Old White Young Old 
Sample Collar Bl, Col. Col. Collar Wh. Col. Wh. Col. 
0-2 <.01* n.s.* <.10* 


~.., 
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Integration and, 3rd 

Age Setting Ist Last Total 
Old BCM 76.1% 0.0% 99.9% (21) 
BCB 46.5 99.9 (118) 
47.6 49.2 3.2 
Young BCM 52.4 0.0 100.0 (21) 
BCB 55.0 44.4 100.0 (171) 
53.8 0.0 100.0 (39) 
54.5 45.4 0.0 99.9 (110) 

Total 612 

Total Blue Young Old White Young Old 


Sample Collar Col. 


<.05 <.05* ns. 


conditioning the number children desired 
the wife. 

Table presents evidence that the BCB 
wives value “companionship with the hus- 
band” more than BCM wives. Within 
controls age and social class, find 
support for our prediction that greater 
proportion bureaucratic wives regard 
“companionship with the husband” 


Col. Collar Wh. Col. Wh. Col. 


<.05* 


prime value marriage. Again, controlling 
for the husband’s religion, husband’s birth- 
place, the wife’s education does not alter 
these findings. 

expected that along with the greater 
value placed companionship 
bureaucratic setting would greater com- 
munication feelings between husband and 
wife. Table summarizes the responses 


AND AcE WIFE 


Integration Always Half the Seldom 
Age Setting Usually Time Never Total 
Old BCM 14.3% 4.8% 100.0% (21) 
BCB 37.2 17.8 41.5 3.4 99.9 (118) 
22.2 33.3 37.0 7.4 99.9 (27) 
WCB 30.1 31.7 33.3 4.8 
Young BCM 52.4 28.6 19.1 0.0 
BCB 50.3 27.5 21.0 100.0 (171) 
56.4 23.1 18.0 2.6 100.1 (39) 
WCB 56.3 30.9 11.8 99.9 (110) 
Total 612 
Total Blue Young Old White Young Old 
Sample Collar Col. Col. Collar Wh. Col. Wh. Col. 
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the question, “When you’ve had bad day, 
how often you tell your husband about 
your troubles?” The data not support 
the hypothesis. There consistent dif- 
ference between mass and bureaucratic re- 
sponses this question. Table shows, 
however, that younger wives are more likely 
tell their husbands their troubles. 

view the fact that factors the 
mass setting tended toward greater special- 
ization role, predicted that there would 
stronger barriers against the mass wife’s 
employment, while, least the blue-collar 
there would pressures the 
bureaucratic wife enter the labor force. 
Data wives’ present and anticipated em- 
ployment not confirm these predictions. 
But worth noting that the WCM 
wives who are presently employed, all but 
three are helping their husbands family 
owned businesses rather than working 
establishments other than their husbands’. 

the premise that integration setting 
limits the possible paths upward mobility 
for family and thus enters factor 
determining internal family power patterns, 
hypothesized that families different 
integration settings would marked 


different power structures. Specifically, 
predicted that the power structure the 
mass setting would tend patriarchal, 
while the power structure the bureaucratic 
family would more equalitarian. Some 
data are presented above relevant the 
analysis family types (see Table 3). 

order clarify the relationship be- 
tween integration setting, mobility and 
power structure, will first consider how 
wives the various categories perceive the 
extent which they help their husbands 
get ahead their jobs, the extent 
which they see themselves contributing 
the achievement social mobility for 
the family unit. primary importance 
Table the fact that the WCM category 
includes large proportion women who 
participate directly their husbands’ busi- 
nesses; about half the older WCM wives 
report such direct participation. This leaves 
relatively smaller proportion who report 
that they help their husbands perform- 
ing other wifely roles, such homemaker 
emotional “booster.” Similarly, the WCM 
wives are less apt see themselves 
doing “nothing” help their husbands. 
The fact that WCM wives are directly 
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Undecided 
Will Not Will Work Whether 
Integration Workin Will Work Now 
Age Setting Future Future orNot Working Total 
Old BCM 4.8% 19.0% 0.0% 100.0% (21) 
BCB 57.6 14.4 4.2 20.3 3.4 99.9 (118) 
51.8 14.8 0.0 33.3 0.0 
WCB 66.6 7.9 6.3 15.9 3.2 
Young BCM 28.6 33.3 19.0 19.0 0.0 99.9 (21) 
‘BCB 33.3 25.7 14.6 25.1 1.2 99.9 (171) 
48.7 17.9 17.9 10.2 
WCB 37.2 27.3 13.6 21.8 0.0 99.9 (110) 
Total 612 
Total Blue Young Old White Young Old 
Sample Collar BI. Col. BI. Col. Collar Wh. Col. Wh. Col. 
Will not work ns. ns.t ns. -10 
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Roleas Through Business 
Integration Home- Emotional Relevant 


Direct 


Partici- 


Age Setting maker Support pation? Other Total 
Old BCM 19.0% 19.0% 4.8% 4.8% 9.5% 33.3% 9.6% (21) 
BCB 20.3 23.7 10.2 3.4 6.8 39.0 

3.7 11.1 55.6 0.0 14.8 3.7 

WCB 22.2 31.7 7.9 6.3 0.0 30.2 3.2 

Young BCM 14.3 28.6 4.8 4.8 0.0 42.8 4.8 
BCB 15.2 39.8 4.7 2.4 33.9 3.5 (171) 

2.6 33.3 7.7 30.8 17.9 2.6 

12.7 39.1 16.4 9.1 5.4 16.3 (110) 

Total 612 


entertaining business guests, “being friendly” husband’s boss co-workers, etc. 


helping the store, keeping books, etc. 
Total more than 100% since more than one answer was given many respondents. 


Total Blue Young 


Sample Collar Col. 


Old White Young Old 
Col. Collar Wh. Col. Wh. Col. 


Role 


Emotional 

support <.05 <.10 <.05 
Business 

Direct 

Nothing n.s. ns. ns.t 


Footnote: The prediction greater proportion BCB “nothing” responses compared WCB 
“nothing” responses supported beyond the .01 level. 


concerned with the family enterprise must 
taken into account when explore the 
data the power structure WCM fam- 
ilies. According our theory, such role 
must add power the WCM wife. There 
are few other trends worth noting 
Table First, older women see themselves 
helping the homemaker role more than 
young wives, while more the young 
wives report that they help giving their 
husbands emotional support. This con- 
sistent with the earlier findings that there 
was more communication about the wife’s 
problems younger families. Second, the 
proportion wives who respond “nothing” 
decreases over age the mass category, but 
increases the bureaucratic category, 
cially among the WCB wives. 

With these observations mind, may 


turn the data family power structure 
related integration setting, social class 
and age. Table indicates the proportion 
wives each category who report patriar- 
chal, equalitarian matriarchal family 
power structures. predicted, find that 
among the younger families there 
greater proportion patriarchically struc- 
tured families the mass settings. 

all groups, the distribution power 
structures shifts toward the matriarchal 
from the younger the older age brackets. 
But this shift not great some cate- 
gories others. seems that the wives’ 
gains power run parallel gains the 
number who perceive themselves making 
some contribution the achievement 
upward mobility. That is, the tendency 
toward gains wives’ power with increasing 
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Integration 
Age Setting Patriarchal Matriarchal Equalitarian Total 
Old BCM 14.3% 19.0% 38.1% 28.6% (21) 
BCB 17.8 28.0 44.9 9.3 100.0 (118) 
22.2 18.5 40.7 18.5 99.9 (27) 
WCB 25.4 23.8 36.5 14.3 100.0 (63) 
Young BCM 33.3 19.0 42.9 4.8 100.0 (21) 
BCB 22.8 15.8 55.6 5.8 100.0 (171) 
38.5 12.8 5.1 100.0 (39) 
WCB 26.4 10.0 57.3 6.4 100.1 (110) 
Total 612 


Total Blue Young Old White Young Old 

Sample Collar Bl. Col. Col. Collar Wh. Col. Wh. Col. 


age may reinforced wives’ perceptions 
that they can help their husbands achieve 
upward mobility, may offset gains 
the number wives who perceive that 
they can nothing help their husbands 
reach family goals. 

For example, Table indicates that the 
WCB category shows the greatest increase 
over age the proportion wives who 
report that they nothing help their 
husbands. And the WCB category 
that the proportion patriarchal families 
the most stable over age. Similarly, the 
proportion BCB wives who report “noth- 
ing” Table rises somewhat over age; 
there relatively small decrease over age 
the proportion patriarchal families 
this category. The proportion older WCM 
wives who say they help their husbands 
greater than the younger group; the pro- 
portion patriarchal family power struc- 
tures drops here more than either bureau- 
cratic category. Finally, the BCM category 
shows the greatest rise the proportion 
wives who say they help their husbands and 
the greatest drop the proportion patri- 
archal families. 

Table suggests that least four fac- 
tors strongly influence the power rela- 
tionship between husband and wife. First, 


the social class status the husband’s occu- 
pation: the lower the status, the less likely 
that the husband will dominant. 
Second, the age the spouses, with the 
implications age has for the effectiveness 
the husband achieving further mobility: 
the older the family, the less likely 
that the husband will Third, 
the wife’s perception her contribution 
the family’s mobility: the more effective she 
perceives she is, the more powerfui she 
reports she is. settings where wives say 
they can nothing they also tend have 
less power. There is, finally, the integration 
setting which the family acts, with the 
particular setting structuring the ways each 
spouse can contribute achieving mobility. 
general, mass husbands are more power- 
ful than bureaucratic 


findings here seem consistent with our 
notions about the possibilities for advancement 
older men the different integration setting-social 
class categories. BCM husbands over forty prob- 
ably have the least chance getting much further 
the economic structure (and show the greatest 
loss power over WCB husbands over forty 
probably retain much their potentiality for 
advancement (and show least decline power 
over age). 

holds despite the fact that there seems 
one major way for the entrepreneurial mass 
wife make contribution, participating di- 
rectly the family’s enterprise. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This investigation families urban 
industrial setting suggests that the distinc- 
tion between mass and bureaucratic integra- 
tion settings useful one studying the 
power structure and ideology the hus- 
band-wife relationship. Compared wives 
the bureaucratic setting, mass respondents 
showed less power intra-familial decision 
making, higher evaluation motherhood 
aspect marriage, and larger ideal 
family size. Bureaucratic wives revealed 
greater interest companionship with their 
husbands value marriage. settings 
where wives perceived that they played 
effective role family mobility, wives were 
also more likely occupy powerful posi- 
tion the husband-wife relationship. 

Contrary prediction, there was sig- 
nificant difference labor force status, 
actual anticipated, between mass and 
bureaucratic wives. This finding some 
degree inconclusive, however, since the bulk 
WCM wives reporting that they were 
presently employed were working with their 
husbands. also important note that 
measured expected labor force status and 
not desired status. possible therefore 


that income differences may cancelling 
out differences desired status between 
BCB and BCM wives. Unfortunately, was 
not possible test this question with our 
sample. There was also support for 
the prediction that BCB wives would tell 
their husbands about their daily troubles 
more frequently than BCM wives. 

The data also suggest limitations the 
use “family type” concept. random 
relationship was found between power struc- 
tures the one hand and structures 
task allocation the other, indicating that 
the “traditional” and “companionate” types 
often discussed the literature may not 
represent the facts the current scene. 
Perhaps the number families which fit 
into one type another can used 
indicator trends family patterns. 
But our data lead question the use- 
these family type concepts 
research about concrete family group 
phenomena. 

Finally, this study suggests the fruitful- 
ness the continued investigation rela- 
tionships between the economic structure 
society and the structure and ideology 


the family. 


| 
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STATUS OVERESTIMATION, OBJECTIVE 
STATUS, AND JOB SATISFACTION 
AMONG PROFESSIONS 


BENJAMIN PASAMANICK 


Research Division, Columbus Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital, Department Psychiatry, College 
Medicine, The Ohio State University 


Most persons, when asked rate the status 
their own occupation, will tend place 
higher than will others who are not the same 
consistently overestimated seems reasonable 
assume that persons some occupations 
will tend overestimate their status more 
than those others. This might testable 
especially the professions, where occupa- 
tional stratification not rigid enough elimi- 
nate any variation, nor the mobility great 
permit statistically uncontrollable 

Two questions arise concerning high over- 
estimation status: What are some the 
contributing factors? What the result 
such high overestimation? With respect the 
first question postulated that lowered 
level some the objective factors status, 
such income, age, responsibility, authority, 
and others, might one the antecedent 
conditions making for high exaggeration 
status. The assumption here that the higher 
the objective status, the less the need seek 
acceptance oneself overestimating one’s 
status, since high visible status has already been 

second group antecedent conditions in- 
volve the self-perception status. Here 


1See, for example, North and Hatt, 
“Jobs and Occupations, Popular Evaluation,” 
Opinion News, (1947), pp. 3-18. 

For study professional mobility see Albert 
Reiss, “Occupational Mobility Profes- 
sional Workers,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1955), pp. 693-700. Reiss concludes 
that the professional groups are not homogeneous 
other major occupational groups, but are char- 
acterized greater immobility. 

similar conclusions, see Peter Blau, 
“Occupational Bias and Mobility,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (June, 1957), pp. 292-299. 


postulated that self-perception high status 
will tend reduce overestimation status. 
The rationale here that members pro- 
fession who believe that their profession has 
reached high status, not need greatly 
exaggerate status-position order create 
acceptance. 

third group variables concerns the im- 
portance attached status and the supply 
status. assumed that attachment greater 
importance status will result greater exag- 
geration status, and that the supply 
status large, less overestimation will follow. 

suggested that one possible consequence 
high status overestimation that extreme 
exaggeration will make for greater satisfaction, 
which will express itself terms job satis- 
faction. That is, even though objective status 
and self-perceived status are low, through the 
process status exaggeration job satisfaction 
will not low, but will tend equal exceed 
the job satisfaction professions the members 
which overestimate their status less. The 
hypothesis can stated thus: Low objective 
status, low self-perceived status, high impor- 
tance status, and/or low supply status 
will tend produce greater overestimation 
one’s status. This overestimation, turn, makes 
for equal greater expressed job satisfaction. 

The data are based standardized indi- 
vidual interviews with 400 individuals, represent- 
ing five different professions, each divided into 
state employed and non-state employed. The 
professions represented are psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, social work, teaching, and nursing. The 
state employees were selected from six dif- 
ferent state hospitals and schools; the non- 
state professionals came from twenty-seven dif- 
ferent clinics, agencies, general hospitals, public 
schools, and from private practice. There were 
forty professionals each sub-sample. 

During the interviews each was 
asked: 

rate twenty-two professions scale 
ranging from The professions in- 


description the technique used, see 
Rettig, Jacobson, and Pasamanick, “The 
Magnetic Board Rating Technique,” manuscript. 
The reliabilities this technique ranged from 
using individual scores .99 using group means. 
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cluded the ten professional groups comprising 
the sample and twelve additional professions 
(eg., Supreme Court Justice, surgeon, 
psychologist, faculty hospital 
attendant). The interviewees were asked 
rate all the professions, including their 
own, they thought the “general public” 
would do. They were then asked rate 
their own profession second scale: first, 
where they thought their professional group 
would place it; second, where their opposite 
partner (same profession the interviewee but 
different employment setting) would place it; 
and third, where the other four professions 
within the same employment setting the 
interviewee (state non-state employed) 
would place it. This procedure resulted the 
data self-perceived status. 

scale. The factors were security, pay, regular 
work hours, status and prestige, freedom 
work, patient’s (student’s) respect, intellectual 
stimulation, and type patient (student). 
Each interviewee was asked rate these 
factors twice, once with respect their im- 
portance, and once with respect how much 
each actually received his present job. 

fill out Likert item job satisfaction 
questionnaire. 

fill out questionnaire pertaining 
indices objective status such income, age, 
number people under supervision, profes- 
sional and social affiliations, number publica- 
tions, etc. 

The entire interview was kept anonymous 
possible, and the interviewee was guaranteed 
strictest confidence. 

the comparison the expected and the re- 
ceived status each profession and professional 
reference group, was found that with two ex- 
ceptions, the expected status always exceeded the 
received status. The two exceptions occurred 
both groups psychiatrists who expected 
less status from the psychologists than they 
actually received. explanation this re- 
versal might lie feeling status competi- 
tion among the psychiatrists with relation 
the psychologists. That is, members the 
higher status profession psychiatry may feel 
that those the lower status profession 
psychology enjoy considerable upward mobility 
and are direct competition with psychiatry, 
and therefore assign the group lower 
neither case, however, the lowest expected 
status the two groups psychiatrists that 
which they expect from the psychologists. The 


similar findings see, e.g., Zander al., 
Role Relations the Mental Health Professions, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1957. 


institutional psychiatrists expect lowest status 
from the private-practice psychiatrists, while 
the latter expect their lowest status from the 
public school teacher. The assumption that 
feeling status competition makes for re- 
duced expected status may warranted the 
cases the institution psychiatrist and private- 
practice psychiatrist well the private- 
practice psychiatrists and school teachers. 

Table t-tests between any two profes- 
sions are indicated; mean discrepancy scores 
between expected and received status one 
profession are compared with scores every 
other profession. The difference between two 
mean discrepancy scores was divided the 
total sample variance expected and received 

Inspection Table reveals that five pro- 
fessions overestimate their status significantly 
more than the other five. The high overesti- 
mators are the social workers state institu- 
tions, nurses state institutions, social workers 
private agencies, teachers institutions, and 
teachers public schools. 

Table the high overestimating profes- 
sions are compared with the low overestimators 
with respect objective status,’ income, 
and age. The difference the objective status 
indices are large that they leave little doubt 
actual differences between the two groups. 
That is, the high overestimator has significantly. 
less total objective status, has less income, and 
younger. should also noted that there 
are significant differences the variances 
total objective status and income, with the high 
overestimator showing less range both.* The 


formula for is: 


Where 


this report and 

For further details the formulas, see 
Walker and Lev, Statistical Inference, New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1953, 159. 

total objective status score (IPS) was 
derived the pooling the judgments 
judges about the weights for each separate 
objective status indices. 

homogeneity variance was rejected, 
the formula for became: 


X—X.—(u—u) 
For details the formula see Walker and Lev, 
op. cit., 157. 


t= 
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data thus support the hypothesis that the high Thus the second hypothesis, that high over- 
overestimators status have less objective estimators status have lower self-perceived 
status. status, supported only when the “general 

Table illustrates the differences expected public” used reference group. possible 
status between the high and low overestimators. explanation for the fact that there dif- 
The expected status broken down into status ference between high and low overestimators 
expected from the “general public,” from one’s expected status from their own and other 
own profession, and from other professions. professions might that status which ex- 
The only significant difference found the pected from professional people serves com- 
status expected from the “general public.” pensatory function. That is, professional people, 


Taste Means, VARIANCES, AND Status OVERESTIMATING 


No. Over 
Estimation Total Score Income Age 
Professions overestimating 
their status highly: 
Social worker, institution 23.1 4.6 3.0 
107.2 1.03 0.555 
Nurse, institution 15.8 3.3 2.5 
44.4 0.47 0.498 
Social worker, private agency 27.9 5.0 3.2 
76.0 0.85 0.824 
Teacher, institution 17.5 4.1 3.4 
92.4 1.99 0.194 
Teacher, public school 4.7 
28.7 0.46 1.110 
200 20.27 4.35 3.16 
200 69.74 961 835 
Professions not overesti- 
mating their status highly: 
Psychiatrist, institution 41.2 9.9 4.6 
119.5 3.33 0.794 
Psychologist, M.H.C. 28.7 6.5 2.8 
77.5 3.00 0.660 
Psychologist, institution 25.9 5.5 2.9 
122.6 1.70 0.719 
general hospital 11.7 2.9 2.6 
48.7 0.84 0.834 
Psychiatrist, private practice 45.2 12.0 4.1 
85.2 2.40 1.040 
200 30.52 7.35 3.4 
200 90.71 2.253 
1.301* 2.344** 1.033 
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Status Expected From 


No. Over One’s Own Other 
Estimation General Public Profession Professions 


Professions overestimating 
their status highly: 


Social worker, institution 


Nurse, institution 


Social worker, private agency 


Teacher, institution 


Teacher, public school 


Professions not overesti- 
mating their status highly: 


Psychiatrist, institution 


Psychologist, M.H.C. 


Psychologist, institution 


Nurse, general hospital 


Psychiatrist, private practice 


246.8 


1.451** 


*P= 05. 
001. 


rather than the “general public” the more greater importance less supply 
important reference group for the status status the high overestimators, pre- 
professional people and high expected dicted the third hypothesis. 
from professional people serves maintain Table shows that the difference the 
occupational satisfaction. statements job satisfaction between the high 
There were significant differences either and low overestimators does not reach statisti- 
the importance the supply status. Thus significance. Thus, the fourth hypothesis 
does not seem justified assume that the ex- that high overestimation one’s status serves 
aggeration status these groups was the function equalizing job satisfaction seems 


56.6 74.2 68.9 
320.7 361.5 402.7 
473.3 516.8 461.8 
325.9 281.4 
51.9 65.3 64.6 
324.9 339.8 
56.7 72.6 70.5 
375.2 271.2 310.0 
200 53.4 70.3 67.9 
200 358.1 392.1 359.1 
67.4 71.0 75.6 
298.5 332.1 298.5 
62.9 74.8 70.6 
136.6 131.8 191.0 
61.0 70.4 67.6 
246.7 
471.9 395.5 404.4 
75.9 69.4 75.7 
121.6 351.6 225.5 
200 65.1 70.6 70.8 
200 291.4 265.5 
1.346* 


= 
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Taste VARIANCES, AND DIFFERENCES STATEMENT JoB SATISFACTION PROFESSIONS 


No. Over Statement Job 
Estimations Satisfaction 
Professions overestimating 
their status highly: 
Social worker, institution 12.2 
7.7 
Nurse, institution 12.1 
6.4 
Social worker, private agency 14.0 
3.7 
Teacher, institution 13.1 
7.2 
Teacher, public school 12.8 
8.1 
200 12.84 
200 6.620 
Professions not overestimating 
their status highly: 
Psychiatrist, institution 13.3 
6.4 
Psychologist, M.H.C. 12.1 
10.6 
Psychologist, institution 10.9 
15.0 
Nurse, general hospital 12.2 
7.7 
Psychiatrist, private practice 15.3 
4.1 
200 12.74 
200 8.747 
400 415 


supported. should also noted that 
those three professions among the low over- 
estimators whose mean job satisfaction score 
falls below the overall mean job satisfaction 
score the high overestimators are also lower 
objective status and expected status from 
the “general public” than the other two groups 
low overestimators, whose mean job satisfac- 
tion scores above the overall mean job satis- 
faction scores the high overestimators. Thus 
seems that profession which has low objec- 
tive status and low self-perceived status, and 
does not highly overestimate its status, will 
tend have lowered job satisfaction. also 
noted that the high overestimators again show 


greater restriction variance their state- 
ments job satisfaction. 

Summarizing the results the statistical 
analysis the data, three the four factors 
mentioned the general hypothesis this 
study are related high status overestimation, 
with the qualification that self-perceived status 
holds only expected from the “general 
public” and not expected from one’s own 
profession other professions. The importance 
and supply status bear relationship 
high overestimation.® 


additional study the attitude toward 
Status and its effect upon status judgments still 
manuscript. 


‘ay 
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alternative interpretation the same 
findings may that the same factor making 
for low objective status may encourage greater 
overestimation status and also higher job 
satisfaction. Such factor might related 
intelligence, more realistic contact with the 
social environment, The authors, 
however, see reason assume that differen- 
tial intelligence reality contact are the sig- 
nificant factors high status overestimation. 

should also noted that all the data 
this study were derived from professions 
groups. Such analysis permits little individual 
prediction. Another analysis the data, using 
individual scores rather than group means, 
now process. The latter will based 
comparison between individual status over- 
estimators and status underestimators deter- 
mine whether the differences obtained the 
present study are equally applicable when over- 
estimators are compared with underestimators. 


SOCIAL STATUS AND PSYCHIATRIC 
SERVICE CHILD GUIDANCE 
CLINIC 


Hunt 
University Buffalo 


GURRSLIN 
Youth Board Buffalo 


Guidance Center Buffalo 


The present investigation exploration 
the relationship between psychiatric service 
and social class. attempt test the 
general findings number previous 
studies? different treatment setting—a 


10A particularly noteworthy study, demonstrat- 
ing the relationship between schizophrenia and 
deviant response patterns neutral test items 
Barnes, “The Relationship Biased Test 
Responses Psychopathology,” unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Northwestern University, 1954. 

*Now with the New York State Department 
Social Welfare. 

Auld and Myers, “Contributions 
Theory for Selecting Psychotherapy Patients,” 
Journal Clinical Psychology, (1954), pp. 
56-60; Hollingshead and Redlich, “Social 
Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 
Myers and Schaffer, “Social Stratifi- 
cation and Psychiatric Practice,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (June, 1954), pp. 307- 
Myers, “Social Stratification and Psychiatric Treat- 
ment,” American Journal Orthopsychiatry, 


child guidance clinic. The authors have also 
attempted deal more directly with the status 
dimension the case practitioners than has 
been done heretofore. Factors other than degree 
training were taken into consideration 
determining their status rank. Included among 
these factors are seniority the clinic; implicit 
evaluations competency within the clinic; 
and “traditional” prestige differences among 
psychiatrist, psychologist and social worker. 
Thus the status dimension employed here 
largely specific the particular treatment 
setting, thereby affording opportunity more 
directly assess the significance this factor. 

addition, second proposition was tested— 
that there relationship between the social 
status the client and the length treatment 
given. 


PROCEDURE 


Data relevant the variables under investi- 
gation were obtained from records those 
presently closed cases serviced any capacity 
community child guidance clinic during the 
period The clinic which provided the 
data offers complete psychiatric services 
community residents through open referral 
system. Fees are charged according sliding 
scale based primarily upon income. Any dif- 
ferential utilization clinic services may thus 
than fees. 

The total patient population serviced the 
clinic during the time period noted provided 
subject pool 246 cases. Every case for which 
necessary information was available repre- 
sented the data reported below. 

Each case was classified along seven point 
scale social status according the Occupa- 
tional Scale Two Factor 
Index Social Similarly, members 
the professional staff the clinic were 
classified along seven point scale profes- 
sional status. The scale positions and their 
corresponding professional categories are 
follows: (1) Chief psychiatrist, (2) Chief psy- 
chologist, (3) Chief psychiatric social worker, 
(4) Senior psychiatric social worker, (5) Junior 
psychiatric social worker and junior psycholo- 


(1954), pp. 307-316; Winder and Hersko, 
“The Effect Social Class the Length and 
Type Psychotherapy Veteran’s Administra- 
tion Mental Hygiene Clinic,” Journal Clinical 
Psychology, (1955), pp. 77-79; Williams, 
“Class Differences the Attitudes Psychiatric 
Patients,” Social Problems, (January, 1957), 
pp. 

August Hollingshead, Two Factor Index 
Secial Position, New Haven, Conn.: August 
Hollingshead, 1957. 
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total interviews client status 


gist, (6) Intern psychologist, and (7) Student 
psychiatric social worker. 

Each case was entered step-interval 
frequency distribution according total num- 
ber interviews. All interviews were then 
plotted independently against patient social 
status and worker professional status. Finally, 
correlations between the social status pa- 
tient and the professional status worker were 
calculated. 


RESULTS 


Two general propositions were tested the 
present study. First, was postulated that 
simple amount service (as reflected num- 
ber interviews) would vary directly with the 
social status the patient and/or the profes- 
sional status the worker. Secondly, was 
postulated that the professional status the 
worker active given case would vary di- 
rectly with the social status the client. 

the assumption that differences between 
adjacent intervals either the status scales 
would tend slight and probably variable 
was decided that the most meaningful 
analysis interview data could obtained 
calculating from the data classified 
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No. Interviews 


10-19 


Variations total are function lack relevant information case records. 


PARENT AND WITH CHILD 


more 


Note: Italicized figures refer total interviews worker status and other figures 


into broad categories. These data are reported 
Table The analysis yielded X*s .91 
between client status and number inter- 
views and .48 between practitioner status and 
number interviews. (For degrees free- 
dom, neither these was significant the 
level confidence.) 

Thus, for the population included this 
study there appears significant rela- 
tionship between either social status the 
client professional status the worker and 
amount psychiatric service, measured 
total number interviews. 

assessing the postulated relationship be- 
tween the social status the client and the 
professional status the worker the case, 
three independent correlations were obtained 
calculation coefficients contingency. The 
first correlation between the social status 
the client and the professional status that 
worker handling the parent. The second be- 
tween the social status the client and the 
professional status that worker handling the. 
child. should noted that, among child 
guidance clinics, therapy generally concep- 
tualized work with the child rather than 
with the parent. addition, coefficient 


Worker Client Status Levels 
Status 


Note: Italicized figures refer client status parent’s worker status and other figures 


client status child’s worker status 


Variations total are function lack relevant information case records. 


Levels 1-9 Totals* 


RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 


Median 
Worker 


contingency was calculated between the social 
status the client and the combined status 
the workers handling both parent and child. 
obtaining this last rating the median status 
rating the two practitioners the case was 
taken reflecting their combined status. The 
results these correlations are presented 
Tables and When tested against the null 
each these contingency coeffi- 
cients significant beyond the .05 level 
confidence. Thus, while the relationship between 
the status level the client and the profes- 
sional status the worker assigned the 
parent only slight, must remembered 
that work with the parent does not represent 
“prestige” aspect therapy most child 
guidance clinics. the other hand, the rela- 
tionship between status client and worker 
the case the child marked. addition, 
may noted that these results indicate that 
when client high social status, both 
parent and child are likely work with pro- 
fessional workers high status level. Hence, 
may concluded that fairly strong, sig- 
nificant relationship exists between the social 
status the client and the professional status 
the worker handling the case, especially when 
therapeutic function involved. Thus the 
results this investigation confirm the second 
postulate cited above, least within the pa- 
tient population studied. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The failure confirm the hypothesis with 
reference length service variance 
with the results previous studies. However, 
the present findings (that length service 
varied either client worker 
status) are far from conclusive because 
marked skewness the distribution number 
interviews. Better than 50% the cases 


Garrett, Statistics Psychology and Edu- 
cation, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 


Client Status Level 


were seen for fewer than five interviews, 
and were about evenly distributed among the 
status categories. Thus peculiarity the 
treatment setting supplying the data prevents 
unequivocal analysis the length-of-service 
factor. passing interest that the mean 
length service the clinic was between six 
and seven interviews—not particularly lengthy 
psychiatric treatment goes. 

With respect the relationship between 
client and practitioner statuses the results are 
consistent with previous investigations. The 
modification prior researches with regard 
the assignment practitioner status intervals 
seems support the hypothesis that status 
dimensions per are important determinants 
the assignment cases. 

Whatever the importance these factors, 
may concluded that the professional status 
members psychiatric clinic staffs working 
with particular clients tends vary directly 
with the social status those clients. The 
factors determining this relationship remain 
matter for intensive investigation. 


BOXING SYSTEM FOR INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULES 


South Dakota State College 


problem which frequently confronts re- 
search workers attempting construct inter- 
view schedules that organizing the schedule 
guide the interviewer easily the questions 
applicable particular respondents. This espe- 
cially importance during the early part 
field interviewing when interviewers are not 
fully proficient with the schedule. avoid 
the cumbersome (though often used) technique 
statements the schedule, such as, “If 
respondent answers ‘yes’ question 26, ask 
and below,” “If children and re- 
spondent are living together ask. boxing 
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system guide interviewers visually appli- 
cable questions was used recent community 
study older persons. “if” statements 
appeared the schedule, only boxing proce- 
dures similar the following: 


29. Have you done this work 
all your life? 


yes 
What type work have 


you done most your 


How long have you been 
working your present 
occupation? 


The system can extended gather many 
refinements data the investigator seeks. 

The boxing system has the merits elimi- 
nating reading matter the schedule for the 
interviewer and, because serves direct 


26. you have any kind 
health insurance? 
yes 


How long have you had 
your health insurance? 


How much does cost 
you year? 


Have you ever had any 
kind health insurance? 


yes 
Why did you discontinue 
it? 


visual guide, reducing the possibility fail- 
ing ask certain respondents pertinent ques- 
tions. Although devised increase the pro- 
ficiency inexperienced interviewers, the box- 
ing system should have wide application 
schedule simplifier many types interview 
research. 


COMMENT “THE SOCIAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE CARD PLAYING” 


the Editor: 

error one the tables article, 
“The Social Significance Card Playing” 
Sociological Review, [December, 
1956]), has been called attention John 
Schram. Table (p. 718) the chi-square 
value 5.33, with two degrees freedom, 
approaches significance the .05 level, not 
the .02 level. 

re-examination the data, the light 
this correction, indicates that basic change 
the conclusion necessary. The conclusion 
that the factors that underlie high frequency 
card playing have their root primary group 
affiliations fact given greater weight 
this correction. wrote that “given the propor- 
tion married people the total sample who 
play cards, the proportion spouses card- 
players who also play cards greater than 
expected through chance alone” (p. 718). 
The correction Table indicates that card 
players contrasted with non-players have 
tendency married that approaches sig- 
The fact that there only tendency 
toward significant relation between marital 
status and being card player indicative 
the fact that whereas card playing does function 
heighten the integration primary groups 
and adopted many married people, 
being card player associated not much 
with the general status being married but 
with the specific characteristic having 
card playing spouse. 

This, together with the reported associations 
between being card player and having close 
relatives who play cards and having best friends 
who play cards (chi-square both cases signifi- 
cant the .001 level), the fact that 
being card player significantly related 
having close and socially intimate relations with 
card players. 

CRESPI 

Princeton, New Jersey 


COMMENT CRITIQUE TESTS 
SIGNIFICANCE” 


the Editor: 
Hanan Selvin has performed long overdue 
service for sociologists calling attention 


COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


the uncritical use and abuse statistical tests 
significance (American Sociological Review, 
[Oct., 1957], pp. 519-527). the very 
least, hoped that the article will serve 
remove tests from the realm 
ritual behavior. There are undoubtedly 
number matters Selvin’s treatment which 
call for further elaboration and discussion. This 
note addressed two them. 

(1) One argument offered for not using tests 
significance appears particularly weak 
(and, incidentally, detracts from some the 
other considerably more important arguments) 
result ignoring the descriptive features 
which are necessarily part any explanatory 
survey. the analyst concerned with testing 
Selvin’s illustrative hypothesis that urban resi- 
dents have higher level political interest 
than residents, the question whether 
there fact difference between rural and 
urban residents the defined populations with 
respect political interest relevant. The 
analysis and interpretation that will devel- 
oped dependent upon the observed fact that 
such difference does does not exist. And 
this observed fact, probability sample 
drawn from appropriate rural and urban popu- 
lations, within probability limits, can 
legitimately established with test signifi- 
cance. The uncontrolled variables “corre- 
lated biases,” such education income, 
which may “explain” observed rural-urban 
difference lack difference political in- 
terest not vitiate the legitimacy test 
significance for the existence difference. 


What produced the difference obscured the. 


difference does not alter the gross fact that 
rural and urban residents the given popula- 
tions not differ. Thus, the injunction 
cannot hold that one cannot legitimately test 
for significance when there lack random- 
ization correlated biases have not been ‘con- 
trolled. the ultimate goal “explanation” 
“interpretation” (in the Hyman-Lazarsfeld- 
Kendall sense), there are indeed “problems 
interpretation” tests significance, but 
these are not the “problems design” the 
manner that Selvin conceives them be. 
reasonable case can made that tests sig- 
nificance zero-order relationships explana- 
tory surveys are not particularly important, but 
this definitely not the same argument that 
the tests are not legitimate. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TOTAL NUMBER INTERVIEWS AND AND PATIENT 


No. Interviews 


more 


231 


Note: figures refer total interviews worker status and other figures 


total interviews client status 


Variations total are function lack relevant information case records. 


gist, (6) Intern psychologist, and (7) Student 
psychiatric social worker. 

Each case was entered step-interval 
frequency distribution according total num- 
ber interviews. All interviews were then 
plotted independently against patient social 
status and worker professional status. Finally, 
correlations between the social status pa- 
tient and the professional status worker were 
calculated. 


RESULTS 


Two general propositions were tested the 
present study. First, was postulated that 
simple amount service (as reflected num- 
ber interviews) would vary directly with the 
social status the patient and/or the profes- 
sional status the worker. Secondly, was 
postulated that the professional status the 
worker active given case would vary di- 
rectly with the social status the client. 

the assumption that differences between 
adjacent intervals either the status scales 
would tend slight and probably variable 
was decided that the most meaningful 
analysis interview data could obtained 
calculating from the data classified 


into broad categories. These data are reported 
Table The analysis yielded .91 
between client status and number inter- 
views and .48 between practitioner status and 
number interviews. (For degrees free- 
dom, neither these was significant the 
level confidence.) 

Thus, for the population included 
study there appears significant rela- 
tionship between either social status the 
client professional status the worker and 
amount psychiatric service, measured 
total number interviews. 

assessing the postulated relationship be- 
tween the social status the client and the 
professional status the worker the case, 
three independent correlations were obtained 
calculation coefficients contingency. The 
first correlation between the social status 
the client and the professional status that 
worker handling the parent. The second be- 
tween the social status the client and the 
professional status that worker handling the 
child. should noted that, among child 
guidance clinics, therapy generally concep- 
tualized work with the child rather than 
with the parent. addition, coefficient 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LEVELS CLIENTS AND CLINIC STAFF WORKING WITH 
PARENT AND WITH CHILD 


Worker 
Status 
Levels 


SQ US DY 


Client Status Levels 


we Soon on 


Note: Italicized figures refer client status parent’s worker status and other figures 


client status child’s worker status 
Variations total are function lack relevant information case records. 
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Levels 1-9 10-19 Totals* 
4-7 101 113 135 
Totals 201 188 227 
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Median 


contingency was calculated between the social 
status the client and the combined status 
the workers handling both parent and child. 
obtaining this last rating the median status 
rating the two practitioners the case was 
taken reflecting their combined status. The 
results these correlations are presented 
Tables and When tested against the null 
cients significant beyond the .05 level 
confidence. “Thus, while the relationship between 
the status level the client and the profes- 
sional status the worker assigned the 
parent only slight, must remembered 
that work with the parent does not represent 
“prestige” aspect therapy most child 
guidance clinics. the other hand, the rela- 
tionship between status client and worker 
the case the child marked. addition, 
may noted that these results indicate that 
when client high social status, both 
parent and child are likely work with pro- 
fessional workers high status level. Hence, 
may concluded that fairly strong, sig- 
nificant relationship exists between the social 
status the client and the professional status 
the worker handling the case, especially when 
therapeutic function involved. Thus the 
results this investigation confirm the second 
postulate cited above, least within the pa- 
tient population studied. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The failure confirm the hypothesis with 
with the results previous studies. However, 
the present findings (that length service 
varied independently either client worker 
are far from conclusive because 
marked skewness the distribution number 
interviews. Better than 50% the cases 


Garrett, Statistics Psychology and Edu- 
cation, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
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Client Status Level 


were seen for fewer than five interviews, 
and were about evenly distributed among the 
status categories. Thus peculiarity the 
treatment setting supplying the data prevents 
unequivocal analysis the length-of-service 
factor. passing interest that the mean 
length service the clinic was between six 
and seven interviews—not particularly lengthy 
psychiatric treatment goes. 

With respect the relationship between 
client and practitioner statuses the results are 
consistent with previous investigations. The 
modification prior researches with regard 
the assignment practitioner status intervals 
seems support the hypothesis that status 
dimensions per are important determinants 
the assignment cases. 

Whatever the importance these factors, 
may concluded that the professional status 
members psychiatric clinic staffs working 
with particular clients tends vary directly 
with the social status those clients. The 
factors determining this relationship remain 
matter for intensive investigation. 


BOXING SYSTEM FOR INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULES 


Morrison 
South Dakota State College 


problem which frequently confronts re- 
search workers attempting construct inter- 
view schedules that organizing the schedule 
guide the interviewer easily the questions 
applicable particular respondents. This espe- 
cially importance during the early part 
field interviewing when interviewers are not 
fully proficient with the schedule. avoid 
the cumbersome (though often used) technique 
statements the schedule, such as, “If 
respondent answers ‘yes’ question 26, ask 
and below,” “If children and re- 
spondent are living together ask. boxing 
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system guide interviewers visually appli- 
cable questions was used recent community 
study older persons. “if” statements 
appeared the schedule, only boxing proce- 
dures similar the following: 


29. Have you done this work 
all your life? 


What type work have 


you done most your 
life? 


How long have you been 
working your present 
occupation? 


The system can extended gather many 
refinements data the investigator seeks. 

The boxing system has the merits elimi- 
nating reading matter the schedule for the 
interviewer and, because serves direct 


26. you have any kind 
health insurance? 


How long have you had 
your health insurance? 


How much does cost 
you year? 


Have you ever had any 
kind health insurance? 


Why did you discontinue 
it? 


visual guide, reducing the possibility fail- 
ing ask certain respondents pertinent ques- 
tions. Although devised increase the pro- 
ficiency inexperienced interviewers, the box- 
ing system should have wide application 
schedule simplifier many types interview 
research. 
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COMMENT “THE SOCIAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE CARD PLAYING” 


the Editor: 

error one the tables article, 
“The Social Significance Card Playing” 
{American Sociological Review, [December, 
1956]), has been called attention John 
Schram. Table (p. 718) the chi-square 
value 5.33, with two degrees freedom, 
approaches significance the .05 level, not 
the .02 level. 

re-examination the data, the light 
this correction, indicates that basic change 
the conclusion necessary. The conclusion 
that the factors that underlie high frequency 
card playing have their root primary group 
affiliations fact given greater weight 


this correction. wrote that “given the propor- 


tion married people the total sample who 
play cards, the proportion spouses 
players who also play cards greater than 
expected through chance alone” (p. 718). 
The correction Table indicates that card 
players contrasted with non-players have 
tendency married that approaches sig- 
nificance. The fact that there only tendency 
toward significant relation between marital 
status and being card player indicative 
the fact that whereas card playing does function 
heighten the integration primary groups 
and adopted many married people, 
being card player associated not much 
with the general status being married but 
with the specific characteristic having 
card playing spouse. 

This, together with the reported associations 
between being card player and having close 
who play cards and having best friends 
who play cards (chi-square both cases signifi- 
cant the .001 level), emphasizes the fact that 
being card player significantly related 
having close and socially intimate relations with 
card players. 

CRESPI 

Princeton, New Jersey 


COMMENT CRITIQUE TESTS 
SIGNIFICANCE” 


the Editor: 
Hanan Selvin has performed long overdue 
service for sociologists calling attention 


the uncritical use and abuse statistical tests 
significance (American Sociological Review, 
[Oct., 1957], pp. 519-527). the very 
least, hoped that the article will serve 
remove tests significance from the realm 
ritual behavior. There are undoubtedly 
number matters Selvin’s treatment which 
call for further elaboration and discussion. This 
note addressed two them. 

(1) One argument offered for not using tests 
significance appears particularly weak 
(and, incidentally, detracts from some the 
other considerably more important arguments) 
result ignoring the descriptive features 
which are necessarily part any explanatory 
survey. the analyst concerned with testing 
Selvin’s illustrative hypothesis that urban resi- 

dents have higher level political interest 
than rural residents, the question whether 
there fact difference between rural and 
urban residents the defined populations with 
respect political interest relevant. The 
analysis and interpretation that will devel- 
oped dependent upon the observed fact that 
such difference does does not exist. And 
this observed fact, probability sample 
drawn from appropriate rural and urban popu- 
lations, within probability limits, can 
legitimately established with test signifi- 
cance. The uncontrolled variables “corre- 
lated biases,” such education income, 
which may “explain” observed rural-urban 
difference lack difference political in- 
terest not vitiate the legitimacy test 
significance for the existence difference. 
What produced the difference obscured the 
difference does not alter the gross fact that 
rural and urban residents the given popula- 
tions not differ. Thus, the injunction 
cannot hold that one cannot legitimately test 
for significance when there lack random- 
ization correlated biases have not been con- 
trolled. the ultimate goal “explanation” 
“interpretation” (in the Hyman-Lazarsfeld- 
Kendall sense), there are indeed “problems 
interpretation” tests significance, but 
these are not the “problems design” the 
manner that Selvin conceives them be. 
reasonable case can made that tests sig- 
nificance zero-order relationships explana- 
tory surveys are not particularly important, but 
this definitely not the same argument that 
the tests are not legitimate. 
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(2) important weakness much analysis 
current social research the failure the 
analyst consider the distinction between sta- 
tistical significance and substantive importance. 
Selvin correctly points out, the former does 
not provide substitute for the latter. 

per cent difference may significant 
the .001 level the sample large enough, yet 
such small difference essentially meaningless 
for sociology present. Correspondingly, large 
difference that not significant the per cent 
level, simply because was based small 
sample, may major theoretical importance. 


Since, given level significance, statistical 
significance demands greater degree rela- 
tionship from small sample than large 
sample, might appear that the researcher can 
more easily treat substantively important differ- 
ences selecting small samples rather than 
large samples. This, course, not true. 
simply that smaller samples produce statistics 
more frequently which deviate widely from 
parameters than larger samples. Thus the 
large difference small sample must always 
replicated large samples assess sub- 
stantive importance. 

These should not construed expressing 
disagreement with the general tenor Selvin’s 
critique. 

State University Iowa 


REPLY GOLD’S COMMENT 
CRITIQUE TESTS 
SIGNIFICANCE” 

the Editor: 

David Gold correct calling attention 
virtual negle tests significance 
descriptive surveys. one concerned simply 
with establishing the existence difference 
political interest between urban and rural 
residents, then there may indeed some value 
testing statistically the null hypothesis that 
there differencey But this not usually 
the end toward which sociologists are working; 
rather, seek make general inferences from 
specific data, and seems that tests 
significance provide false reassurance 
cases. Moreover, the tests may not even 
altogether applicable descriptive surveys; 
even with probability sampling currently 
practised, the difference that tested may stem 
from nonrandom factors other than the dif- 
ferences between urban and rural residents. 

When Gold says that “The uncontrolled vari- 
ables not vitiate the test significance 
for the existence difference,” correct 
insofar these uncontrolled variables refer 
characteristics the respondents, such in- 
come education. But there are other uncon- 
trolled variables that are characteristics the 


interview the survey procedures. For 
ample, there the set nonresponse 
may that the true difference 
interest between urban and rural residents 
zero, but that the nonresponses are more likely 
occur among interested rural residents and 
disinterested urban residents, thus partly 
counting for the observed difference. Why raise 
the question sampling error and other kinds 
random error when this large and frequent 
source nonrandom error not controlled, 
measured, even considered? Again, there 
the problem inteviewer bias: may that 
the reported difference between urban and rural 
residents stems from the behavior few 
interviewers. possible control this source 
error randomizing the assignment inter- 
viewers respondents, that the possible 
biases few interviewers are not concen- 
trated one group respondents. This, 
course, impractically expensive most 
studies, but the possibility such biases 
real nonetheless, particularly when the number 
interviewers small. 

These two examples suggest that “problems 
design” the application significance 
tests are encountered descriptive surveys, 
well explanatory surveys. Certainly these 
kinds errors are not unknown those who 
routinely use significance tests, yet the mo- 
ment cannot recall single instance which 
they were taken into account applying the 
tests. Gold says, the tests have become 
form ritual behavior: reciting the magic 
phrase “significant the .01 level” often 
substitute for hard thinking about the quality 
one’s data. 

grateful Gold for noting the possi- 
bility that the passage quoted his letter 
might misinterpreted argument for 
small samples place large ones. One 
the dangers small samples the discarding 
valid results simply because the relatively 
high probability that they might have occurred 
chance. The larger the sample, the less the 
probability such error (the oft-neglected 
“Type error,” against the error,” 
the probability which measured signifi- 


cance tests). Hanan 
University California, Berkeley 


CORRECTION 

Mirra Komarovsky, editor Common Fron- 
tiers the Social Sciences, has brought our 
attention error the spelling the name 
contributor the review that volume 
(American Sociological Review, [October, 
1957], 595): “Lachman” should, course, 
Lekachman. Our apologies author, editor, 
and readers. 

THE EDITOR 
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Preparation Articles 

Papers are circulated the editors and judged without author’s name institu- 
tional identification. Contributors the Review are asked attach cover page 
giving the title, author’s name, and institutional affiliation. The manuscript should 
bear only the title means identification. 

Because articles are read several editors, shall able process papers 
faster they are sent duplicate. sure, however, retain copy your own files. 

Please follow these rules for the preparation copy: 

All copy, including indented matter, should typed double spaced white 
standard paper. Lines should not exceed inches. 

footnote the title, author’s name affiliation should starred (*). Other 
footnotes should numbered serially and typed double spaced the end the 
article. For footnote style see Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, Methodo- 
logical Analysis Segregation Indexes,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1955), pp. 

Each table should typed separate numbered sheet. Insert guide line, 
e.g., “Table about here,” the appropriate place the manuscript. Please follow 
the table style currently used the Review. 

Figures should drawn white paper with India ink. Original tracings 
drawings should retained the author for direct transmission the printer. 
Copies should provided with the manuscript for circulation editors. 

Mathematical notation should given both symbols and written out. 
Explanatory notes not set type should encircled pencil. 


Preparation News and Announcements 

suggested that each department assign one staff member the responsibility 
for assembling and transmitting news and announcements. 

For lists items appropriate and inappropriate for inclusion see the Review, 
(June, 1955), 341. 

Please avoid duplicated entries and make notices concise that many insti- 
tutions possible may represented. The Review reserves the right edit 
exclude items indicated interest and the availability space. 

Foreign sociologists contemplating visits the United States and interested 
meeting American sociologists are invited send their itineraries and other pertinent 
details for publication these columns. Special attention should given the 
Time Schedule. 

Time schedule: insure publication, announcements must received the 
Editor not later than the beginning the third month preceding the month issue; 
e.g., included the June issue, material must received March 
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ROBERT HARRY LOWIE 
1883-1957 


Robert Harry Lowie was born Vienna 
June 12, 1883. died Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia September 21, 1957. 
member the so-called “Boas 
was one the most distinguished ethnolo- 
gists his generation and exerted consider- 
able influence many sociologists. Brought 
this country the age ten, acquired 
eight years later A.B. and P.H.B. key 
from the College the City New York. 
After gaining the Ph.D. Columbia 
1908, served for thirteen years assist- 
ant and associate curator the American 
Museum Natural History under Clark 
Wissler. During this period made num- 
ber scientific expeditions 
Plains and other Indian peoples. 1924 
became permanently member the 
department anthropology the Univer- 
sity California association with Alfred 
Kroeber. served associate editor and 
editor the American Anthropologist. 

His research interests, like those 
Rivers whose deep influence Lowie 
acknowledged, centered social organiza- 
tion, especially the interrelations sib 
groupings and concomitant patterns asso- 
ciation. His greatest impact the socio- 
logical fraternity was made his books 
treating the findings, theories and critical 
problems ethnology. Many sociology texts 
the 1920s and 1930s quoted otherwise 
utilized materials and ideas derived from 
Primitive Society (1920), Primitive Religion 
(1924) and The Origin the State (1927). 

Lowie’s first general volume, Culture and 
Ethnology (1917), presented his basic theo- 
retical position, which was modify and 
develop later writings, always with judi- 
cial detachment, critical acumen and abun- 
dant illustration. Issued almost 
with Kroeber’s famous essay 
“The Superorganic,” this work viewed 
culture thing generis which can 
only terms itself.” Cul- 
tural Variations cannot understood apart 
from their historical antecedents; they can- 
not fully explained psychological, 
geographical factors, though all 
th¢se may play role. stressed group 
and cultural diffusion; was skeptical 
cultural convergence theory; left 
room for independent invention. attacked 


the theory unilateral culture evolution, 
especially the stages Morgan. These 
views are still under debate among ethnolo- 
gists and might well receive far more discus- 
sion among sociologists. Lowie did not 
far some his colleagues virtually 
ejecting evolution from legitimate terminol- 
ogy, nor did become its zealous advocate 
has Leslie White more recently. The 
History Ethnology (1937) wrote: 
cultural evolutionism “is very far from 
dead, and our duty merely define 
with greater precision.” 

Lowie communicated wholesome skepti- 
cism toward all broad generalizations and 
theoretical His writings are notable 
for clarity, logical cogency and absence 
pretension. They encouraged intellectual in- 
tegrity and wide tolerance for racial, re- 
ligious and other cultural differences. 
might thus listed among the prophets 
that humanistic outlook much needed 
throughout the world today. 


CLIFFORD SHAW 
1895-1957 


The death Clifford Shaw August 
1957 closed career devoted socio- 
logical study juvenile delinquency and 
experimentation its prevention. 

The son Indiana farm family, Shaw 
was educated Albion College and the Uni- 
versity Chicago. While graduate student 
worked Chicago settlement house 
and for the Cook County Juvenile Court 
where was probation officer. Although 
taught courses criminology the 
downtown college the University Chi- 
cago for many years, his primary profes- 
sional association was with the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research where 1926 
organized, and headed until his death, 
its Sociology Department. 

students the delinquency problem 
Shaw was probably best known for two con- 
tributions the field: the use the auto- 
biographical document source data 
the study delinquency; and the use 
differences rates delinquents among 
areas the city indicators differences 
features local social life significant 
the causation delinquency. The former 
represented The Jack-Roller and 
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Natural History Delinquent Career; 
the latter Social Factors Juvenile 
Delinquency and Juvenile Delinquency and 
Urban Areas (with Henry McKay). 

Less familiar the current generation 
sociologists were Shaw’s achievements 
developing field practice based socio- 
logical postulates. The Chicago Area Project, 
which Shaw founded with the assistance 
Burgess, established experi- 
mental program delinquency prevention 
which the key role was assigned local 
residents occupying positions influence 
the social system the urban high delin- 
quency neighborhood. Shaw’s work this 
program some measure responsible for 
the current interest among practitioners 
the delinquency prevention and control field 
seeking from sociology fresh insights into 
the mysteries social control. 

Shaw felt that institutional treatment 
delinquent children, necessary might 
be, ran the continual danger dehuman- 
izing both the young offender and the insti- 
tutional personnel. made unceasing ef- 
forts his discussions with institutional 
workers, many whom were among his 
closest friends, communicate them the 


importance keeping focus the 


needs the young offender rather than the 
career needs institutional personnel. 
his public and private statements both 
lay groups and professionals exerted great 
influence creating image the offender 
person endowed with human traits and 
capacities. 

Clifford Shaw’s death irreplaceable 
loss leadership the difficult field de- 
linquency prevention. However, has left 
legacy knowledge and understanding 
which will permanently enrich his fellow 


man. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


This year the centennial the birth Emile 
Durkheim and Georg Simmel. sociologists 
the “modern” temper, these two scholars have few 
peers: their works have stimulated sociological 
enterprise many countries, not least the 
United States, and they have continuing impact. 
1958 thus fitting time assess their contribu- 
tions and influence. This would appropriate 
task, believe, for the Review undertake. But 
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this pleasant obligation has already been assumed 
the American Journal Sociology, which plans 
special issue, appear this spring early sum- 
mer, Durkheim and Simmel. happy 
call the attention readers the Review this 
timely and welcome publishing event. 


International Union for the Scientific Study 
Population. Meetings and General Assembly 
were held, association with meetings the 
International Statistical Institute, Stockholm 
August, 1957. attendance from the United States 
were: Bogue, Coale, Eckler, Hanna, 
Hansen, Hauser, Kirk, Kiser, Linder, 
Taeuber, Whelpton, Willcox. The program 
included meetings Measurement Fertility, 
Non-Sampling Errors Population Surveys, Re- 
gional Statistics, and Round-Table the Teach- 
ing Demography. Frank Lorimer was elected 
President the Union the General Assembly. 


Canadian Political Science Association. 
the June meetings the constitution for the newly 
formed Anthropological and Sociological Chapter 
was adopted. Officers for the current year are: 
President, Hawthorn Vice-Presi- 
dent, Aileen Ross (McGill); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Naegele (U.B.C.); and Members the 
Executive Committee, Falardeau (Laval), 
Jones (MacMaster), Brazeau (Defense 
Research Board, Ottawa), and Pullman 
(University New Brunswick). 


The Institut Sociologie Solvay Brussels 
announces that will resume publication the 
Revue Sociologie, quarterly which 
will contain articles from both Belgian and foreign 
experts all the social sciences. will carry 
also section entitled “Notes and Documents,” 
which can found report current researches 
and bibliographical notes relating the various 
disciplines. Its “Chronique” will indicate well the 
activities the Institut. 


Orlinda Pierce College, Athens, Greece. John 
Koty writes that there urgent need for assist- 
ance building library fundamental text- 
books the fields Sociology and kindred sci- 
ences the American College (Orlinda Pierce Col- 
lege), the only institution Greece which teaches 
these subjects. Donations and inquiries may 
addressed Mrs. Pipinelli-Potamianou, execu- 
tive secretary the Superior Institute Social 
Work (Anotaton Frontisterion Koinonikis Pro- 
noias), Notara Street No. 58, Athens, Greece. 


The American Council Learned Societies 
has established Committee Scholarly Publica- 
tion. Membership apportioned equally among 
commercial publishers, university presses, and 
scholarly authors, and includes: Thomas Bledsoe 
(The Beacon Press); Erwin Goodenough (Yale 
Texas) William Jovanovich (Harcourt Brace and 


lo- 


Company); Bernard Perry (Indiana University 
Press) Victor Reynolds (Cornell University Press) 
Roger Shugg (University Chicago Press) Joseph 
Strayer (Princeton University); and Victor 
Weybright (New American Library). Problems 
considered the Committee include the rela- 
tion publication the career the college 
university teacher, the extent which sub- 
ventions publishers are required and the avail- 
ability such subventions, and the possibility 
communicating the results research through 
media other than letter-press publication. 


Highfields Treatment Center. Sociological 
Internship payable the rate $3,000 
awarded during the current year the Residential 
Group Center. open any graduate student 
sociology whose special interest the field 
criminology. The Internship provides for train- 
ing leading guided group interaction sessions 
with youthful offenders. For information, write 
the Director, Residential Group Center-Highfields, 
Hopewell, New Jersey. 


The Joint Commission Mental Iliness 
and Health,. Cambridge, Mass., has received 
grant from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund fur- 
ther its survey the nation’s mental health and 
resources. This grant contributes the financing 
study the role religion mental health, 
which expected completed 1959. Among 
others, the study’s advisory committee includes 
Gordon Allport (psychology), Kenneth 
Appel (psychiatry), Norman Birnbaum (sociology), 
Sol Ginsburg (psychiatry), and Herbert 
Kelmon (social psychology). 


National Science Foundation. The next clos- 
ing date for receipt proposals the Social 
Science Research Program the National Science 
Foundation February 1958. Proposals re- 
ceived that date will evaluated the 
spring. Approved grants will activated time 
for work begin the summer fall 1958. 

The Social Science Research Program supports 
basic research anthropology, archaeology, demog- 
raphy, human ecology, social geography, economics, 
social psychology, sociology, and the history and 
philosophy science. 

Proposals received after February 1958, will 
reviewed following the fall closing date 
October 1958, with activation approved grants 
early 1959. 

Also announced the awarding individual 
grants defray partial travel expenses for 
limited number American scientists participating 
the Special Session the International Statisti- 
cal Institute held Brussels, Belgium, Sep- 
tember 1-6, 1958. Completed application forms 
must submitted March 1958. 

Inquiries concerning both the above may 
obtained from the National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, 


The Society for the Scientific Study Re- 
ligion. The spring meeting the Society sched- 
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uled for April 12, 1958, Columbia University, 
Scholars may submit brief papers empirical 
nature for inclusion the program sending 
three copies three-hundred word abstract 
the Chairman the Planning Committee for the 
meeting: Dr. Lauris Whitman, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


University Arizona. Frederick Conrad 
has retired Head the Department Soci- 
ology after thirty-five years service. con- 
tinuing teach half-time basis. 

Ralph Ireland joined the staff September 
Professor and Head the Department. 

Joseph Pobrislo, recently awarded the 
degree Sociology, has been appointed Instructor 
Sociology Long Beach State College. 

new program Correctional Administration 
has been added the offerings the Department. 
This curriculum leads the degree 
Public Administration with major Correc- 
tional Administration, and directed Clyde 
Vedder. 


Boston University. The Department Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology announces the following 
appointments its staff for 1957-58: Victor Arthur 
Gelineau, Visiting Assistant Professor Sociology, 
replacing Scott Miyakawa who leave 
absence Ceylon and Indonesia, participating 
the Advanced Training Program for Industrial 
Relations the World Assembly Youth affili- 
ated with UNESCO. Gelineau was formerly the 
staff Wheaton College, and Ph.D. candidate 
Columbia University. 

Elizabeth Cohen, Instructor Mrs. 
Cohen, Ph.D. candidate Radcliffe College, was 
formerly Teaching Fellow Social Relations 
Harvard University. 

Howard Freeman, Research Associate the 
Harvard School Public Health, Lecturer Soci- 
ology the Evening Division. 


Carleton College. Samuel Strong, chairman 
elected chairman the Committee 
Health the Society for the Study Social 
Problems. 


Paul University. Helen Znaniecki Lapata 
has completed methodological study The 
Recommendation Process for Nelson Foote 
General Electric. She has also received grant 
from the Chicago Tribune for the expansion 
her earlier study The Social Role the Young 
Suburban Housewife. 

James McKeown has been appointed Smith- 
Mundt Visiting Professor Methods Sociology 
the University San Simon Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, for the term starting March 1958. 


Florida State University. September, 1957, 
the Department Sociology and the School 
Social Welfare initiated joint doctoral program, 
with concentration either marriage and the 
family criminology and corrections. number 
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assistantships are available for well-qualified 
students who are interested. 

the Department Sociology, Francis 
and Charles Grigg have received grant 
from the University Research Council for study 
the attitudes college students toward the 
Florida Nuclear Energy Program. Grigg has also 
been appointed consultant 
(Florida) Ninth Grade Testing Program. 

Stanton Dietrich has been granted leave 
absence for the academic year 1957-58 serve 
consultant the Industrial Services Division 
the Florida Development Commission. 

Russell formerly Kansas State 
College, has joined the staff Assistant Professor 
Sociology. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Nimkoff led Family 
Life Study tour Mexico under the auspices 
the National Council Family Relations during 
the summer 1957. 

William Ogburn will Visiting Professor 
Sociology the second semester 1957-58, and 
1958-59. 

Gladys Putney served temporary lecturer 
Sociology during the first semester, 

Snell Putney, formerly Drake University, has 
joined the Department Assistant Professor. 

the School Social Welfare, Vernon Fox 
has been working with radio and tele- 
vision services the preparation “Prison Docu- 
ment,” series seven half-hour radio programs. 

Earl Lomon Koos has been appointed Fellow 
the British Health Society. 

Jack Lamb, Stanley Williams, John 
Price, and Lacy Hall, Ph.D. candidates, have been 
appointed part-time instructors Social Welfare. 

David Levine spent the summer 1957 
Research Associate, Geriatrics Clinic, University 
Miami Medical School, developing research de- 
signs for the measurement health the aged. 
now Research Consultant the National 
Children’s Cardiac Hospital Follow-up Study 
Rheumatic Fever Patients. 

James Turner has been appointed Associate 
Professor Social Welfare, specializing crimi- 
nology and corrections. 


University Rudard Jones now 
director the University Illinois Small Homes 
Council, succeeding James Lendrum. The Coun- 
cil, established 1944, undertakes research and 
publicity matters home design, construction 
and maintenance. 


State College. The following promotions 
are reported: George Beal the rank Professor; 
William Kenkel Associate Professor; Robert 
Herman and Lloyd Young Assistant Professor; 
Lee Burchinal Assistant Professor, and fills 
new teaching-research position family sociology. 
New Instructors the department include Dayle 
Bethel, John Burnstrom, Chester Carpenter, Jerry 
Cloyd, and Harry Dillingham. 

Ward Bauder, USDA social science analyst 
for the North Central Region from the Agricul- 
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tural Marketing Service, now stationed Iowa 
State College. 

Walter will continue 
treasurer Alpha Kappa Delta. also received 
two research grants from University 
Research Center Creative Altruism continue 
his study the characteristics ruling groups. 

Ray Wakeley taught the second summer session 
Drake University. currently chairman 
Corn Belt subcommittee the North Central 
Regional Project NC-18, and staff member 
the newly established Agricultural Adjustment 
Center Iowa State College. 

Lee Burchinal beginning research project 
the relationships among farm family values and 
farm family functioning and change. This research 
supported the Iowa State Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Center. 

John Harp received the 1957 Stokdyke Award 
sponsored the Institute Coopera- 
tion for the outstanding M.A. thesis based upon 
economic sociological investigations related 
cooperatives for his “Differential Participation 
Cooperative Members Communities Iowa 
and Manitoba.” 


University Kansas. Four new members have 
been added the Department Sociology and 
Anthropology. Harold Gould comes instructor 
from Washington University, St. Louis. John Giele 
Ph.D. candidate Nebraska University, join- 
ing the staff instructor. Ray Cuzzort, Assist- 
ant Professor, comes from the Population Research 
Center, University Chicago. Louise Sweet 
Visiting Assistant Professor Anthropology; her 
manuscript Tell Togaan: Syrian Village, near- 
ing completion. 

Mrs. Henrietta Cox, instructor during the past 
year, has resigned return Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, continue her work for the 
Ph.D. 

Marston McCluggage, during year’s sab- 
batical leave, the University Washington, 
Seattle, where Visiting Professor Human 
Relations the Business School. 

Esther Twente has resigned chairman the 
Department Social Work order resume 
full time teaching. 

Charles Warriner and Jackson Baur have 
received additional grant from the University 
General Research Fund pursue their study 
publics and public opinion about water issued 
the Kansas Basin. Warriner participated the 
Social Science Research Council summer institute 
organizational theory and research held 
Carnegie Institute Technology. 

Carroll Clark, chairman, conducted human 
relations work shop the University North 
Dakota during the past summer. also served 
staff member the Executive Develop- 
ment Program. 

During the past summer John and Jeanne 
Gullahorn served consultants for the Foreign 
Student Leadership Project, program the 
National Student Association. They will continue 
these services throughout the academic year 
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well continue their research cross cultural 
education. 


University Kentucky. Newly appointed 
staff members are Bruce Biddle, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Sociology, who comes from Wayne Uni- 
versity, and John Flint, Instructor Sociology. 
Grant Youmans has replaced John Chris- 
tiansen the representative the Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Life Branch, AMS, USDA, sta- 
tioned the University; Youmans also lec- 
turer Sociology and comes from the National 
Institute Mental Health. 

Graduate assistants for the year are Harry 
Gracey, Janet Irving, Austin Turk, Norma Brea- 
zeale, Ross Lowes, and Young Lee. Joy 
Query holds Kentucky Research Foundation 
Fellowship. Charles Garth and Cecil Powell are 
Southern Education Foundation Fellows. Gordon 
DeJong holds Scholarship, and Eric 
Ericsson holds Foreign Student Committee 
Scholarship. 

James Gladden has been promoted Pro- 
fessor Sociology and Lee Coleman has been 
promoted Professor Sociology and Rural 


University Massachusetts. Edwin Driver 
has been appointed Fulbright lecturer and 
serving head the Graduate Department 
Sociology Hislop College, Nagpur, India. Thomas 
Wilkinson year’s leave absence with 
the International Urban Research Center the 
University California Berkeley. Korson 
has returned from sabbatical leave Japan. 
Frank Lindenfeld, Ph.D. candidate, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Marc Swartz, Ph.D. candidate, Har- 
vard University, have been appointed instructors. 


University Michigan. David Goldberg has 
been appointed Director newly established 
Population Research Program which will con- 
ducted the Department cooperation with the 
University Michigan Institute Public Admin- 
istration. This continuing research program will 
provide graduate students population and 
human ecology with additional research training 
opportunities. 

Morris Janowitz recently received grant from 
the Social Science Research Council further his 
study the professional soldier. University 
Michigan grants have been awarded 
Swanson study problems religion and ethics 
factors related discrimination Southern coun- 
ties; Harry Sharp study methods 
increasing interview completion rates survey re- 
search; and Ronald Lippitt study communi- 
cations within the family between parents and 
teenage children. 

Ronald Freedman will lecture the Municipal 
University Amsterdam this year Fulbright 
grant and will study post-war birth rate trends 
Western Europe with the aid grant from 
the Guggenheim Foundation. Horace Miner has 


been awarded Rockefeller Foundation grant and 
will study project planned social change among 
the Hausa the Northern Nigeria Africa next 
year. 

Harold Wilensky and Theodore Newcomb are 
returning the Department after spending year 
the Center for Advanced Study the 
Sciences. Guy Swanson and Ronald Lippitt 
spend 1957-1958 there. 

New additions the staff this year include 
Seymour Yellin Northwestern University and 
Frances Scott the University California 
Los Angeles, and Henry Meyer New York Uni- 
versity who has joint appointment with the 
School Social Work. Visiting professors this year 
include Everett Wilson Antioch College and 
Milton Yinger (second semester) Oberlin 
College. 

The University’s Doctoral program Social 
Science and Social Welfare has admitted its first 
students. Morris Janowitz Chairman the 
Program. Students the program who have re- 
ceived awards include Robert Yesner (Eita Krom 
Award), Elaine Blaustein (Chi Omega Prize), 
Richard Curtis and Bernard Lazarwitz (Free Press 
Awards). 

Robert Angell has returned from Johns Hop- 
kins University where served the Deiches 
lecturer Sociology. has recently been ap- 
pointed Director the University’s Literary Col- 
lege Honors Council. 


Michigan State University. John Useem has 
been appointed Head the Department Soci- 
ology and Anthropology and will also serve 
Director the Social Research Service and the 
Area Research Center. replaces Charles 
Loomis, who has resigned Head but continues 
Research Professor Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. Useem has been granted sabbatical leave 
January 1958 December 31, 1958 re- 
search work India under the sponsorship the 
Hazen Foundation. During his absence Charles 
Hoffer will acting Head the Department. 

Edward Moe was Costa Rica from June 
November, 1957, the InterAmerican Insti- 
tute Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
While there Moe worked the evaluation pro- 
gram planning and analysis, aceordance with 
the Institute and Michigan State University agree- 
ment develop sociology and anthropology 
Latin America. 

Julian Samora has joined the Department 
Assistant Professor. spent the past year 
research dealing with the influence culture 
health practices among the Spanish-speaking people 
Denver, Colorado. The study was financed 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

New appointments the staff include: Donald 
Olmsted, who teaching and conducting research 
Social Psychology; William Faunce, teaching 
the Department and devoting part-time research 
the Labor and Industrial Relations Center; 
Sheldon Lowry, who has joint appointment 
the College Science and Arts and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service; William D’Antonio, 
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joint appointment Sociology and Anthropology 
and the Social Science Department the Basic 
College. 

Brookover, who has been Professor 
Social Science and Sociology, has assumed new 
position Director the Bureau Educational 
Research the College Education. retains 
his position Professor Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. 

Clyde McCone, David Westby, Norbert Wiley, 
Robert Haldane, William Jarrett and Carl Jantzen 
have been appointed graduate assistantships 
the Department. 

Jack Preiss was the staff the National 
Laboratory Group Dynamics Bethel, Maine, 
during the summer 1957. 

Allan Beegle taught the National Institute 
for Rural Church Leaders held Butler University 
July, 1957. 

Richard Adams was Guatemala during the 
summer 1957, serving consultant the 
Educational Mission the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. November participated 
conference the subject “Plantation Sys- 
tems the New World” Puerto Rico, sponsored 
the Pan American Union and the Puerto Rican 
Government. 

Charles Cumberland will Mexico and 
Richard Adams will Chile during the first 
six months 1958, participating the study 
overseas programs American universities that 
being carried the Michigan State University 
Institute Research Overseas Programs. 

Duane Gibson was Pittsburgh last August 
Intercultural Education, sponsored the Uni- 
versity Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh Council 
Intercultural Education. 


University Missouri. Chandrasekhar, Di- 
rector the Indian Institute Population Studies, 
Madras, joined the staff the first semester, teaching 
courses population and cultures Asia. 

Pihlblad spent the first semester the 
Sociological Institute, University Oslo, continu- 
ing his researches population movements 
Norway. 

Robert Habenstein has been promoted 
the rank Associate Professor. spent last 
summer secretary the Commission Mortu- 
ary Education whose report, The Future Funeral 
Service Education, was published October. 

Robert Spier taught last summer the 
General Extension Division Portland, Oregon. 
continuing his research Chinese 
acculturation. 

Edwin Christ, formerly research associate, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor the Uni- 
versity South Dakota. 

Robert Dwyer, who received his Ph.D. 
June, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
Idaho State College, Pocatello. 

Marvin Riley has returned his regular posi- 
tion Associate Professor South Dakota State 
College after year graduate study Missouri. 
Maurice Mook Pennsylvania State Uni- 
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versity was member the staff during the past 
summer session. 

Carl Chapman has been promoted the 
rank Associate Professor. After spending two 
years directing archaeological field research has 
returned his regular position residence. 

Richard Brown, University Nebraska, and 
Robert Sweet, University Chicago, have been 
appointed Instructors Sociology. 

John Mitchell, Instructor Sociology for the 
past three years, has accepted post the classi- 
fication department the Missouri State Peni- 


tentiary. 


Northwestern University. The Program 
African Studies, under grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Ford Foundation, offers for 
1958-59 series fellowships and scholarships 
for students who wish become African area 
specialists. Applications should filed the office 
the Graduate School not later than March 
Application forms may obtained from the Dean 
the Graduate School, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, from the office the Pro- 
gram. For further particulars concerning these 
awards, other aspects the Program, write the 
Director, Program African Studies, Locy Hall 
200, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


University Oregon, Department Sociol- 
ogy. Harry Alpert has been appointed Dean 
the Graduate School and Professor Sociology 
effective July, 1958. 

Robert Dubin has returned from year’s stay 
the Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral 
Sciences. 

Benton Johnson serving replacement for 
Herb Bisno who leave absence with the 
Council Social Work Education Project 
Director for the Undergraduate Curriculum Study. 

James Price, Ph.D. candidate, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Instructor. 

John Foskett has been named Editor the 
Pacific Sociological Review, official publication 
the Pacific Sociological Society published 
the University Oregon. Theodore Johannis, 
Jr., has been named Managing Editor. Johannis 
has been elected Secretary the National Council 
Family Relations and will charge local 
arrangements for its annual meeting Eugene 
August 1958. 

Walter Martin has returned from year’s 
leave absence the University California 
and has been appointed Chairman the Depart- 


ment. 


University Pittsburgh. James Thompson 
Cornell University has been appointed Director 
Administrative Science Center the University 
and Associate Professor Sociology. will give 
courses administration and complex organization. 

Roger Nett, formerly associated with Washing- 
ton State College and Oklahoma and M., has 
joined the department Assistant Professor 
teach statistics and research methods. 
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Herbert Aurbach, Research Specialist with the 
Commission Human Relations Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed Lecturer teach intergroup 
relations. 

William Lebra, Ph.D. candidate, Harvard 
University, has been appointed Instructor teach 
anthropology. 

Peter Hammond the Administrative Science 
Center Assistant Professor Anthropology. 

Buford Junker, also with the Administrative 
Science Center, will associated with the de- 
partment. 

The Department Sociology has received 
grant-in-aid from the Educational Television and 
Radio Center Ann Arbor, Michigan, for the 
purpose conducting studies the educational 
audience Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 
Howard Rowland will direct the project with the 
assistance Roger Nett. 

Yang preparing volume, “The Chinese 
Family the Communist Revolution,” fol- 
lowed publications the “Chinese Village” 
and “Religion Chinese Society.” 


San Jose State College. Three new members 
have been added the Department Sociology 
and Social Work. Mervyn Cadwallader, Assist- 
ant Professor, specializes sociological theory and 
social change. Heinz Graalfs, Assistant Professor, 
taught 1956-1957 the University Oregon; 
his major fields are human ecology and popula- 
tions. Harold Hodges, Assistant Professor, 
taught from 1955 1957 Wisconsin State Col- 
lege; his interests lie primarily the fields 
culture and personality and social stratification. 
Edwin accepted position the soci- 
ology staff the University Wyoming. 


Seton Hall University. and Comhaire 
completed one year field work Kenscoff, 
Haiti, sponsored the Program for the Study 
Man the Tropics, Columbia University. 


Smith College. The staff the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology (until the current 
academic year, the Department Sociology) in- 
cludes: Ely Chinoy, Associate Professor; Neal 
DeNood, Professor; Alfred Harris, Instructor, so- 
cial anthropologist who has joined the department 
after five years study and teaching Cambridge 
and two years field research Kenya; Allen 
Kassof, Instructor, who has joined the depart- 
ment after several years study and research 
the Russian Research Center and Harvard Uni- 
versity; Margaret Marsh, Professor, sab- 
batical leave absence after four years Class 
Dean; Michael Olmsted, Assistant Professor; 
Charles Page, Professor and Chairman; and 
Howard Parad, Lecturer, who Director 
the Smith College School Social Work. 


University Virginia. Peter Goethals has 
joined the staff Instructor Anthropology. 
Goethals returned last summer from two years’ 


field study the Dutch East Indies and 
Holland. 

Western Reserve University. 
Puckett, chairman the Department Sociology, 
working the Ohio Superstitions Project. 

Richard Schermerhorn has returned from 
sabbatical leave study Harvard. During the 
summer 1957 taught American University, 
has been elected President-Elect the Society 
for the Study Social Problems. 

Marvin Sussman completing study the 
Hough Area: number Cleveland communities 
transition. Funds were supplied the Cleveland 
Foundation. Clyde White, Professor 
Work, School Applied Social Sciences, the 
other principal investigator. Eleanor Caplan, 
Research Associate, and Virginia White, Field 
Director, are also assigned this project. Other 
projects Sussman include series studies 
the social-psychological correlates, family aspects, 
and epidemiology chronic disease, pilot study 
the social roles middle age supported 
Public Health Service grant, and experimental 
study occupational choice and realism with 
Eleanor Caplan, Research Associate, Department 
Sociology. 


Yale University. continuation grant has been 
awarded the National Institutes Health for 
completion research project Alcohol and 
Higher-Order Problem Solving. This research 
being conducted Omar Moore and Charles 
Snyder (sociology) collaboration with John 
Carpenter and Edith Lisansky (psychology) 
under the auspices the Interaction Laboratory 
the Department Sociology and the Center 
Alcohol Studies. 

Jack Buerkle has received grant from the 
National Institutes Health develop and evalu- 
ate device measure the nature interaction 
between husbands and wives they react hypo- 
thetical marital role conflict situations. Theodore 
Anderson serving statistical consultant 
this project, and Robin Badgley research 
assistant. 

August Hollingshead, who sabbatical 
leave during 1957-58, has received Fulbright 
award Great Britain. will conduct research 
with the Social Research Unit the British Medi- 
cal Research which affiliated with the 
Psychological Institute Maudsley Hospital— 
University London. The project concerned 
with attitudes toward physical and mental illnesses 
sample populations England, Wales and Scot- 
land. the spring will lecture the University 
College North Staffordshire. His book (with 
Frederick Redlich, M.D.), Social Class and 
Mental will published March, 1958. 

Richard Coughlin, who has been working pri- 
marily the Southeast Asia Studies program, 
year’s leave absence and with the Asia 
Foundation Hong Kong. His duties consist 
assistance for the Chinese Hong Kong and for 
the overseas Chinese Southeast Asia. 


Wi 


Modern Sociological Theory Continuity and 
Change. Edited Howarp and 
New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957. 756 pp. 


Those who claim that are engaged 
the development sociological theory are 
likely have varying reactions this book. 
Some who will read might put down, recall 
its main title and say effect that this not 
“modern,” not “sociological,” nor 
others will hail the book 
worthwhile and make mandatory reading for 
their students. Here then instance when 
reviewer must dwell the setting which 
book appears order appreciate and 
evaluate fairly. This much more 
necessary since this book—in spite its 
does not give clear view competing 
logical theories our time and their funda- 
mentally different foci. 

present seem have three major 
camps sociological theorists the United 
States, only one which articulated this 
book. would incorrect say that these 
camps are engaged scientific warfare even 
that they have clearcut battlelines. The differ- 
ences are more matter emphasis. They 
tend aggravated, however, because each 
camp does not appear read carefully care 
much about the literature the others. 

The first camp, the dimensionists, define that 
which sociologists pay (or should pay) at- 
Their task develop orderly 
schema dimensions anything social and 
give these dimensions general labels (rep- 
resentative work: Parsons, The Social System). 
Thus when faced with almost any subject 
research they can immediately identify its cru- 
cial aspects variables. “test” his theory, 
the dimensionist takes fresh look subject 
and shows that the general terms defining his 
dimensions have identifiable counter-parts 
(representative work: Parsons and Smelser, 
Economy and Society). This referred 
“deriving (or from the 
theory, speech habit not often found outside 
the dimensionist camp. Dimensionism modern 
sociology dominated Talcott Parsons. 
specifies what aspects his campers shall seek, 
assigns names these aspects, and stimulates 
his followers discover their concrete mani- 
festations economy, polity, science, religion, 
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education, and family life. The present volume 
contains systematic summary his theory, 
only scattered references. 

The second camp, the modelists, are con- 
cerned with the formulation the most parsi- 
monious and precise statements about the re- 
sults from different researches. Thus they 
develop systems hypotheses which sum 
past findings and predict future ones (repre- 
sentative work: Homans, The Human Group). 
“test” their theories they check how well 
each hypothesis conforms collected data and 
how well severa! hypotheses conjunction can 
account for the outcome series social 
events. short, from their hypotheses (laws) 
they “derive” the consequences given situa- 
tion. such derivation prediction suc- 
cessful they call the outcome “explained,” that 
is, the observed changes conform known laws. 
Since such derivations often are complex there 


need for very precise rules derivation. Thus 


modelists often find advantageous phrase 
their hypotheses mathematical equations (rep- 
resentative work: Simon, Models Man). The 
modelists are not quite homogeneous camp 
the dimensionists. George Lundberg argued 
effectively for modelism early the thirties. 
But much stimulation has come from Europe— 
more less directly from Vilfredo Pareto. The 
present volume pays almost attention the 
limited but interesting systems hypotheses 
that have emerged this tradition. 

The commentators are the guardians the 
classical traditions sociology. them social 
theory; primarily history sociology, but 
with stress cumulative knowledge (repre- 
sentative work: Becker and Barnes, Social 
Thought from Lore Science). They trace 
continuities and discontinuities the develop- 
ment sociological theory and locate similari- 
ties and differences among various theories. 
They probably inspire less empirical research 
than dimensionists and modelists but they can 
—in principle least—specify important prob- 
lem areas that classical sociologists have treated 
but which have been neglected contemporary 
researchers. 

The 1954 meeting the American Socio- 
logical Society, relatively speaking, was domi- 
nated the sociological commentators. The 
volume under review outgrowth five 
sections dealing with sociology since World War 
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arranged Professor Becker for the con- 
ference. The expanded and versions 
these papers the history sociology form 
the core Modern Sociological Theory 
Continuity and Change, title that sounds 
natural the commentators but which 
translatable among dimensionists and modelists 
“recent history sociological ideas.” After 
thirty-page abstract Boskoff important 
theorists prior World War learn about 
recent developments methodology, studies 
small groups, social change, social stratification, 
sociology knowledge, sociology religion, 
sociology law, sociology fine arts, value 
theory, structural-functional theory and sacred- 
secular theory. Economic sociology and political 
sociology are omitted, circumstance difficult 
defend since the classics sociology give 
them much attention and since events the 
economy and the polity usually have more 
far-reaching consequences for society than 
events other institutional orders. Nor 
family sociology treated. Some interdisciplinary 
problems are considered, however, and five 
foreign sociologists report sociological develop- 
ments their countries: Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Japan. All articles are whole- 
somely longer than the ones usually printed 
journals. This volume affords very good 
opportunity appraise the commentator camp 
sociological theory the United States. 

The authors know their library and cite 
meticulously. (This gratifying, particularly 
comparison with certain dimensionists who 
rarely cite anybody but themselves. their 
footnoting these authors also differ from most 
modelists who tend cite few good recent 
studies support their ideas; the commenta- 
tors take pride discovering and citing the 
study supporting idea well later 
studies. The contributors this volume seem 
remarkably successful living this ideal.) 
But even the most scholarly articles occasion- 
ally omit important matters. Timasheff’s excel- 
lent review the recent history the sociology 
law, for example, considers, among many 
other things, the called Uppsala School but 
fails cite its most important contributor, 
Lundstedt, and its most important 
Hedenius. 

Theorists the commentator approach often 
analyze the ways which similar ideas appear 
under different guise the development 
field. Most articles contain excellent examples 
old wine new bottles; Martindale’s analy- 
sis writings social disorganization par- 
ticularly rewarding reading this respect. But 
Eisler fails collect the rich harvest 
synonyms small group research, for example, 


the fact that favorable evaluation persons 
Homans, we-feeling Cooley, cohesiveness 
Festinger, and morale Roethlisberger. 

related task this kind social theory 
trace instances the same label referring 
different subject-matter. Kolb’s analysis 
the history the use the concept value 
recent social theory illustrates this useful 
service its very best. 

Furthermore, this type theory surveys the 
history hypotheses and general orientations 
toward data and summarizes pros and cons 
sociological propositions. Thus Walter Buck- 
ley’s critical analysis functionalism sociol- 
ogy reviews some severe objections that have 
been directed toward functionalist formulations 
and reminds that much recent writing the 
field neglects these criticisms. says, effect, 
that writing the conventional functionalist 
manner dubious even before reaches print. 

Becker’s paper sacred-secular theory 
which the author has concentrated much his 
theoretical effort over several decades—and sur- 
passes and improves his earlier formulations. 
The historical aspects this theory are played 
down, appearing addendum. The bulk 
the paper consists analysis the dimen- 
sions sacred and secular culture, one aspect 
which singled out crucial: “Reluctance 
and readiness accept imitate social change 
provide the construction lines what might 
called sacred-secular scale continuum” 
(pp. 141-142). Various points this dimen- 
sion are then discussed and operationally iden- 
tified. Some suggestive hints are made 
what makes culture sub-culture move 
one direction another along this scale, but 
explicit and general laws about the determ- 
ing conditions increased decreased secu- 
larization are formulated. 

The merits this book cannot conceal the 
fact that not the dimensionist’s nor the 
modelist’s dishes tea (although the former 
might take some comfort the circumstance 
that Becker his paper forgoes the commenta- 
tor approach social theory and becomes 
dimensionist). But sociological theory obviously 
needs the perspective historians social 
thought identify crucial variables society. 
Those who have their hearts set models, 
systems tested hypotheses about the inter- 
relations between these variables, will remain 
more aloof. Everybody should join admira- 
tion the handsome binding and print that 
the publisher has given this volume. 

Hans ZETTERBERG 


Columbia University 
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Social Stratification: Comparative Analysis 

Structure and Process. BERNARD 
per. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1957. xix, 540 pp. $6.50. 

This certainly one the most serious and 
scholarly attempts yet made put some order 
into the burgeoning mass heterogeneous 
theoretical statements and empirical studies 
that comprises this area sociological interest. 
The author begins defining social stratifica- 
the structure differential rankings 
produced the interaction 
and social evaluation. Prelim- 
inary chapters treat its nature and function, 
the criteria evaluation, other forms so- 
and types stratification 
systems. This followed exposition 
such methodological problems “indicators” 
and “indices” position. Next, Barber focuses 
such significant facets stratification 
class consciousness, the relationship social 
stratification the socialization process and 
personality systems, and social mobility. final 
brief chapter deals with social change and 
stratification systems. 

The merits this book (and there are 
many) stem largely from the author’s concern 
treat his materials systematically and thus 
selectively, from his comprehensive command 
the empirical literature, from his refreshing 
use historical and comparative data, well 
from his lucid style—apart from such 
barberisms Especially com- 
mendable Barber’s structural typology 
stratification system terms such salient 
objective dimensions and shape. Cer- 
tainly anyone doing research, teaching courses, 
generally interested this field would 
well-advised have copy his library. 

the other hand, the demerits (of which 
there are also many) suggest that its use 
text other than graduate seminars contra- 
indicated. fact, many the demerits stem 
largely from the volume’s very merits. Thus, 
certainly legitimate define social 
stratification narrowly “social” and essen- 
tially “subjective” terms and essay analy- 
sis solely the tradition structure and 
function. However, theoretical consistency often 
produces somewhat misleading tour force, 
than balanced treatment. 

The tension set between the demands 
theoretical consistency and the desire 
justice existing theories and body empir- 
ical data have some highly disfunctional results. 
First, the Marxian tradition practically dis- 
missed one point merely another form 
social differentiation. But later re- 
introduced way spurious identification 
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“class consciousness” with what 
has calleg “class awareness.” Further, Barber’s 
use theory, when 
coupled with his subjective approach the 
nature social stratification, often tends 
emphasize the psychological functions strati- 


fication for the individual rather than its 


sociological functions for society. The fact that 
most the empirical studies the field are 
social-psychological nature adds further 
this bias. 

Indeed, this only one the disfunctional 
consequences the concern exploit the 
gamut empirical materials the area 
social stratification. Sometimes results 
sheer reporting without clear relevance the 
analytic theme. Moreover, forces Barber 
deal with methodological problems, since much 
the work has been this vein. this 
connection, such materials might have been 
placed more properly appendix, which 
case the theoretical analysis would gain 
the early introduction methodological prob- 
lems inevitably suggests the reader that cer- 
tain empirical findings are more important 
methodological impasses than salient facts. 

Barber’s subjective approach naturally leads 
such knotty problems the difference 
between “ideological” and 
theories stratification well the dif- 
ference between individual’s “actual” class 
and the class “he thinks in.” Neither 
these two problems satisfactorily resolved 
the text. addition, sheerly logical 
product his definition, the author takes the 
position that stratification structures are con- 
tinuous and that the layman and the sociologist 
may draw many lines, many places 
the hierarchy befits their purpose, “scientific, 
practical, ideological.” While logically correct 
and even cogent from social psychological 
perspective, such position hardly produc- 
tive from sociological point view. The 
question the extent which classes become 
bases for collective behavior cannot solved 
theoretical consistency. 

The point explicitly made that stratification 
structures are always parts larger social sys- 
tems. Indeed, Barber distinguishes between the 
local community and the total society and im- 
plicitly presents the elements typology 
social systems terms such dimensions 
institutional norms. Unfortunately, this never 
adequately developed and articulated with his 
typology stratification structures. this 
point, the author seems lack the courage 
his theoretical convictions. 

Despite these critical remarks, are in- 
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debted Barber for disciplined and scholarly 
presentation highly controversial and 
complicated subject. 
Brown University 


Leadership Administration: Sociological 
ton and White Plains: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1957. xii, 162 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Selznick has given able and 
serious contribution one the more 
cult subjects modern sociology. The bureau- 
cratic structures represented modern gov- 
ernments, armies, business firms, hospitals, 
universities, and other organizations invite gen- 
eral analysis their ubiquity and importance 
modern society. But such general analysis 
inherently difficult. must proceed fairly 
elevated levels abstraction, where vapidity, 
prejudice, wooden formalism easily appear. 
Moreover, this subject matter which large 
numbers able and reflective men have inti- 
mate day-to-day experience with which chal- 
lenge the authority the social scientist. 
wonder that social scientists tend stick 
studies where special command the facts 
competence technique gives advantages 
and confidence. Professor Selznick has had the 
courage and the capacity meet the challenge 
broadly theoretical approach. offers 
analysis leadership original and dis- 
tinctly sociological terms. 

The starting point Selznick’s analysis 
distinction between what calls “or- 
ganization” and “institution.” “Organization” 
essentially the formal organization Barnard 
and others, and Selznick emphasizes that or- 
ganizations not exist without the overlay 
value commitments that makes them what 
institutions have life and identity that makes 
them more than the neutral instruments 
specific purpose. The Marine Corps, for ex- 
ample, has sense identity and incrusta- 
tion values that bring resistances any 
that might disappear under changing needs. 
stressing the concept organization identity, 
Selznick moving lively current 
present-day concerns. His analysis should cer- 
tainly interest among our great corpora- 
tions whose aspirations for survival and com- 
plexity purpose have made this brooded- 
over question. 

Selznick distinguishes administration and 
leadership fashion parallel his distinc- 
tion organization and institution. doing 


so, brings his aid illuminating 
chological analogy—the distinction between 
routine adaptations personalities chang- 
ing situations and the more fundamental ad- 
justments that affect alter personality struc- 
ture. Leadership institutions analogous 
the latter process, routine administration the 
former. Leadership organization need not 
continuously exercised but has critical 
role the infusion purpose and value that 
makes possible effectively functioning 
tions. Thus the stress not 
person relationships. Selznick’s analysis 
leadership fundamentally different from, say, 
the Freudian interpretation leadership, since 
stresses functional activity institutions, 
not cathectic bond between persons. The value 
this sort sociological emphasis seems 
evident since Professor Selznick probably 
right his feeling that sociologists have neg- 
lected the subject and the psychological aspects 
leadership have been more amply studied. 

style, this essay holds the hard path 
sustained abstract analysis. Its standards 
argument are good ones and only occa- 
sionally—as when find 
back and forth between discussion the self- 
image organizations and the cooperative 
commitments their members—does fuzziness 
appear. Examples are offered occasionally but 
they are not extensively developed and the 
argument does not rest heavily them. This 
technique leaves the reader much the time 
searching his own experience see 
analysis rings true. did for this reviewer. 
happier state there had been more well 
described situations available the literature 
for Professor Selznick use. note but one 
example, his emphasis the symptoms and 
consequences failure leadership leaves 
one searching for good examples. The phenom- 
ena are subtle but attention them should 
well repay sociological study. 

FRANCIS SUTTON 
The Ford Foundation 


L’automazione sue consequenze sociali. 
cura VALENTINO Torino: Politica 
1957. viii, 248 pp. Lire 1000, paper. 
Originally, the papers presented this sym- 

posium appeared series articles 

Politica journal edited Valentino 

Foti. These articles, devoted social conse- 

quences automation, were prompted re- 

sponses Dr. Foti’s questionnaire. Four basic 
questions were posed wide panel tech- 
nicians, economists, sociologists, 
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figures: (1) “What the concept automa- 
tion”? (2) “What the actual status auto- 
mation and, according your opinion, what 
are future prospects for automation various 
countries and diverse fields 
(3) “Indicate your view the relation auto- 
mation the total framework national 
economic development.” (4) effects will 
automation have manual occupations; 
living standards; and, general social struc- 

Direct responses are abstracted the first 
part this symposium. Reactions the ques- 
tions reveal wide range opinion. For 
example, automation viewed some 
spectacularly new contribution technology, 
others minor subdivision the general 
pattern technological evolution and, still 
others, something less than revolutionary 
contribution industry. Effects automation 
are considered some already hand, 
whereas others feel that consequences auto- 
mation might noticed hundred years 
hence. Applicability viewed immediate 
and universal according some while others 
feel that, best, automation has limited utility 
Italian industry. One respondent viewed 
automation the only salvation our 
ills.” Another ventured, [Italy] 
not sufficiently mature develop automation 
since lack capital, specialized personnel 

Respondents were almost evenly divided into 
“optimistic” and “pessimistic” camps. Industria! 
researchers spoke the short-term problem 
technological unemployment against the 
back-drop long-term derivative benefits. One 
scholar raised the issue, “Will automation fur- 
ther upset the imbalance existing between North 
and South 

The second portion the symposium 
devoted series contributed articles ex- 
ploring various phases automation with 
cussions. Consideration given effects 
automation industrial relations, social change, 
and changing roles workers. Otker articles 
deal with the ideology and mythology auto- 
mation, applicability Italy, and long-term 
world-wide effects. Fourteen eminent observers 
the social scene contributed papers this 
section. 

twenty-three page international 
cites most major American contributions 
well some unpublished mimeographed 
materials circulated the UAW-CIO. Italian 
materials contain large number translated 
articles American authors. particular in- 
terest this reviewer was the appendix 
convention abstracts setting forth the position 


various unions, agencies, and management 
organizations regarding automation. 

The text contains large number un- 
translated terms which have become part 
the meta-language automation: feed-back, 
up-grading, down-grading, etc. Certain sociolog- 
ical concepts have been added the Italian 
vocabulary and appear untranslated: case 
studies, potlatch, conspicuous consumption, and 
keeping with the Joneses. 

This reviewer was intrigued the deep 
concern with automation manifested social 
scientists country beset chronic un- 
employment and underemployment. Conver- 
sion automation has occured 
northern Italian industries while technological 
development the South continues slowly. 
should noted that Italy suffers from over- 
population yet experiences acute shortage 
skilled labor. From this symposium 
clear that Italy does not lack imaginative 
commentators. 

Moss 

Wayne State University 


Land and Labor Europe, 1900-1950: Com- 
parative Survey Recent Agrarian History. 
Dovrinc. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1956. viii, 480 pp. Guilders 28.50. 


This solid contribution recent agrarian 
history Europe. Data are drawn from the 
most recent census materials each country, 
and these are supplemented seven months 
travel and personal interviews the various 
countries, made possible travel grant 
the author from the Swedish State Council 
for Social Research. Previous studies and his- 
torical materials are also copiously and skill- 
fully utilized insofar they have bearing 
the general problem. The work contains seven 
chapters and well documented seven 
appendices and pages notes. 

Chapter “Agricultural Settlement—The 
Allocation Labor,” will special interest 
rural sociologists since traces through 
the development the various rural settle- 
ment patterns Europe from the dispersed 
farmsteads characteristic the Scandinavian 
countries, most the British Isles, France, 
and Northern Italy, the small and medium- 
sized farm village patterns which characterize 
most Germany, Poland, and Northern Russia, 
and finally the large villages and agro-towns 
that tend prevail large parts Southern 
Europe. each case, the author attempts 
show the historical backgrounds and the rela- 
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tion settlement patterns density rural 
population and labor supply. 

Chapter II, “Layout Land,” deals with 
such problems fragmentation, consolidation, 
and rural planning they relate land-labor 
relationships. Chapter III, “Land Supply and 
Farm Structure,” discusses the relation the 
man-land ratio the size agricultural land 
holdings and the type farming reflected 
both the intensity and the type agricul- 
tural production. 

The important topic “Land Tenure Rela- 
tionships” discussed Chapter IV. The 
author traces the breakup feudalism and 
the rise other land tenure types, some 
which are related the transition peasant 
families from primitive type self-sufficiency 
more integrated status within market 
economy. 

“Agricultural Cooperation” discussed 
Chapter and “Land Policy” Chapter VI. 
Interestingly enough, the author concludes that 
land policy has more often been failure than 
success largely because has not taken into 
account current basic trends socio-economic 
processes. 

Chapter VII, written Karin Dovring, deals 
with “Land Reform Propaganda Theme.” 
Evidence presented here leads the author 
assert that, more often than not, land reform 
has served largely weapon with which 
propagandists have tried strengthen the 
power their own previously existing ideol- 
ogies. 

The author views the land problem not 
one problem but many problems which change 
with changing techniques and with the needs 
the farming industry component part 
integrated society. 


WHETTEN 
The University Connecticut 


Les Travailleurs Algériens France. Par 
Paris: Centre National 
Recherche Scientifique, 1956. 238 pp. 
price indicated. 


When this reviewer has been Paris 
recent years, the newspapers have carried 
almost daily accounts the murder at- 
tempted murder Algerian one more 
his “co-religionists.” These lethal attempts 
(by shooting, stabbing, and bombing) usually 
occur café one the North African 
quarters, but often man shot down the 
metro, street corner, outside factory. 
The reason for these executions usually 
the alleged failure the victim contribute 
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the war chest one the rival organiza- 
tions fighting for liberation from France. These 
squalid murders the streets Paris sym- 
bolize the unhappy problem Algeria. 

The present volume scholarly survey 
the ramifications this problem metro- 
politan continental) France. The author 
sociologist, who has done her work under 
the auspices the Centre D’Etudes 
logiques Paris. She presents the relevant data 
with regard the origins, numbers, employ- 
ment, occupations, earnings, housing, literacy, 
morbidity, religion, mobility, marital 
immigration and emigration from metropol- 
itan France, and types discrimination 
which the Algerians are subject, despite their 
formal equality before the law. 

Among her findings are the following: there 
are approximately 185,000 North Africans 
France, whom more than 170,000 are Alger- 
ians; the Algerians work heavy industry and 
various menial unskilled jobs such road- 
building; one sample, only per cent could 
both read and write French, per cent could 
read little but could not write French, 
per cent could neither read nor write French 
but could make themselves understood, and 
per cent had come directly the factory from 
their rural Algerian villages and could not read, 
write, speak French; partly from choice 
and partly from necessity, the Algerians settle 
tightly concentrated sectors the slums 
billion francs (roughly 100 million dollars) 
were “repatriated” Algeria result 
savings, family allocations, and other forms 
social security; the vast majority Algerians 
have intention settling permanently 
France assimilating into French society 
(even they were allowed so). Instead, 
they think themselves transient workers, 
sending their savings their families Algeria 
and planning return themselves soon 
they can. 

The parallel between the Algerians France 
and the Puerto Ricans the United States 
similarities status are the following: both 
groups are allowed free entry into their respec- 
tive countries, for Algeria considered part 
metropolitan France for administrative pur- 
poses; both groups are racial minorities, with 
the Algerians also constituting exotic re- 
ligious minority Catholic France; both groups 
are predominantly peasant origin and are 
largely uneducated and illiterate the time 
arrival; the occupational status both 
groups precarious and they are forced 
take the most menial jobs; both groups are 


forced seek living quarters already crowded 
metropolitan centers, where they pay high 
rents for bad housing; the delinquency and 
crime rates both groups are disproportion- 
ately high result their marginal status; 
both groups are highly vulnerable such 
diseases tuberculosis; although equal 
theory before the law, both groups are faced 
with various forms overt and covert dis- 
crimination. recent years, the attention 
the world has been focused upon the problem 
Algeria North Africa. This book indi- 
cates that the problem Algerians France 
equally serious and complex one. 


MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


Janeiro: Ministério Cultura, 
price indicated. 


Beginning 1950, UNESCO’S Race Rela- 
tions Division undertook major survey 
race relations Brazil, which number 
research scholars participated. attempt 
representative the entire Brazilian 
scene, eight studies were planned, four dealing 
with rural communities and four with large 
urban centers. The rural areas studied were 
located the Amazon region, Central Brazil, 
the plantation area Bahia, and the arid 
backlands northeastern Brazil. 
Rather than being limited analysis 
race relations, these were full-fledged com- 
munity studies. Research results dealing with 
race relations were published Race and Class 
Rural Brazil (UNESCO 1952), edited 
Charles Wagley and authored the editor 
(Amazon region), Harry Hutchinson (plan- 
tation area Bahia), Marvin Harris (Central 
Brazil), and Ben Zimmerman (the 
Three these have now been published 
completed book form. The urban centers were 
tackled Brazilian scholars: Roger Bastide 
Paulo), Costa Pinto (Rio Janeiro), 
Thales Azevedo (Bahia), and René Ribeiro 
(Recife). 

the best the reviewer’s knowledge, 
except for brief articles which appeared the 
UNESCO Courier (Vol. Nos. this work 
Ribeiro the first published about 
the urban centers. 

Ribeiro, who director the Joaquim 
Nabuco Institute Social Research Recife 
and belongs what might termed the 
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“northeastern group” Brazilian sociologists, 
deals this work with more than the city 
Recife and enlarges his analysis include 
factors addition religious ones his 
analysis race relations. The first and in- 
troductory chapter brief statement the 
problem and methodology. There were three 
phases investigation: (a) the analysis 
historical sources information concerning 
the region emphasizing the role played the 
religion the dominant Portuguese group and 
the Amerindians and Africans, which set the 
context culture contacts and historical events 
for the evolution race relations they exist 
today; (b) extensive interviewing persons 
Recife, white, black and mixed, belonging 
different religious groups, among them lay lead- 
ers, ministers, and dignitaries the various 
religions and observation racial contacts 
everyday situations well within organized 
religious activities; (c) the administering 
the Martuscelli translation and adaptation 
the Bogardus social distance scale, from which 
resulted 1,093 usable schedules, students 
the city’s high schools and universities without 
regard religious persuasion and students 
Catholic and Protestant schools well 
seminary students and church members both 
religious categories. The results were analyzed 
terms race, sex, religious affiliation, type 
school attended and, where possible, com- 
parisons were made with data gathered the 
United States, and the city Paulo. 
The second chapter presents the historical an- 
alysis the evolution race relations referred 
above; the third, materials relating the 
present day situation Recife; the fourth, the 
results the Bogardus scale analysis; and 
‘the fifth, analysis specifically directed the 
relationships between religion and race rela- 
tions. The last chapter divided into sections 
dealing with religion and ethnocentrism, re- 
ligion, racial attitudes and socialization, and 
conclusions. 

This work neither attempt prove 
that there racial prejudice Brazil nor 
apology for its existence. Rather, the results 
scientific investigation are presented 
clear and objective manner relation 
broad conceptual framework. Anyone interested 
culture contact, social change, the sociology 
Latin America and, course, race relations 
will well familiarize himself with the 
contents this work, which one more evi- 
dence the growing maturity Brazilian 
sociology. 


SAUNDERS 
Mississippi State College 
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The Rio Grande Flood: Comparative Study 
Border Communities Disaster. Disaster 
Washington, C.: National Academy 
Sciences—National Research Council, 1956. 
xv, 145 pp. $2.50, paper. 


Introduction Methodological Problems 
Field Studies Disasters. Disaster Study 
ton, C.: National Academy Sciences— 
National Research Council, 1956. pp. 
$.75, paper. 


Convergence Behavior Disasters: Problem 
Social Control. Disaster Study Number 
son. Washington, C.: National Academy 
Sciences—National Council, 
1957. ix, 102 pp. $2.00, paper. 


These are three studies sponsored the 
Committee Disaster Studies, Division 
Anthropology and Psychology, National Acad- 
emy Sciences—National Research Council. 
The Committee result request made 
the Surgeons General the Army, Navy 
and the Air Force” “conduct survey and 
study the fields scientific research and 
development applicable problems which 
might result from disasters caused enemy 
action.” 

The pamphlet methodology 
what the title indicates—an introduction 
methodological problems field studies 
disasters. short, well organized intro- 
ductory presentation focussed the problems 
involved carrying out field studies dis- 
aster. Disasters are “events which threaten and 
disrupt communities larger social units.” 
They have important time and space aspects. 
Time phases include “warning, impact, emer- 
gency and recovery”; spatial areas may 
designated “impact, fringe impact and filter 
zones.” Because “there area social 
research which the scientist must operate 
with less freedom,” disaster studies raise spe- 
cial problems each phase the research 
process from design through analysis. For 
example, probability sampling may ruled 
out because “difficult define, locate 
and reach the universe sampled.” 

Convergence Behavior Disasters deals 
with “the informal, spontaneous movement 
people, messages, and supplies toward the 
disaster area.” Such “movement” presents 
problem small magnitude social con- 
trol and organization. This analysis deals with 
“the major forms that convergence behavior 
takes; the various types convergers and 
their motivations; and the techniques which 
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have been used, successfully unsuccessfully, 
deal with the problem.” Types convergence 
were personal (or people), informational and 
material. People convergers were classified 
the returnees, the anxious, the helpers, the 
curious, and the exploiters. Controls discussed 
dealt with limiting population movement and 
improving communications. 

disasters generally take place suddenly 
and without extended warning, only 
chance that the communities concerned fall 
into research operation already 
This was the case, however, for the two towns— 
Piedras Negras, Mexico, and Eagle Pass, Texas, 
reported The Rio Grande Flood. The towns 
are directly across the Rio Grande River from 
each other and suffered the same disastrous 
flood June 1954. long-term study inter- 
national relations and technological change 
the United States-Mexican border was being 
initiated, and “the investigators saw 
situation opportunity compare the reac- 
tions formal organizations and informal 
groups two different cultural 
systems the same event.” Marked differences 
did exist reaction the disaster determined 
entirely part the different value 
systems and patterns social organization 
the two communities. the American com- 
munity agencies were more efficient 
vention and reconstruction and attempted 
work integrated fashion contrasted 
the “independent” action across the river. the 
latter community family networks were more 
important. 

KAUFMAN 

Mississippi State College 


Modern Homesteaders: The Life Twen- 
tieth-Century Frontier Community. Evon 
Voct. Cambridge: The Belknap Press 
Harvard University Press, 1955. xv, 232 pp. 
$4.25. 


1949 the Laboratory Social Relations 
Harvard University initiated six-year field 
study the value systems five distinct 
cultural groups western New Mexico: 
Navaho, Pueblo, Spanish-American, Mormon, 
and Texan homesteaders. The fundamental de- 
sign the project was based upon the fact 
that five distinct cultural groups coexist 
the same relatively small area New Mexico, 
yet have developed and maintained distinct 
value systems. These values act filter 
screen through which choices are made from 
the possible alternatives available given 
situation. 


Homestead was founded the 1930’s fam- 
from the South Plains region western 
Texas and Oklahoma. They were part 
the migration popularized Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes Wrath. 1935 total 375 
people had settled land newly opened 
homestead. Since then emigration has exceeded 
immigration and the beginning the study 
1950 the population had fallen 232. Vogt’s 
problem was identify the values that moti- 
these people continue dry farm 
pinto beans inhospitable environment. 

Sources data were intensive interviews 
with selected sample families, Cultural 
Orientations Questionnaires given random 
sample, and observations situations. 
The latter data were obtained more tradi- 
tional anthropological techniques such ex- 
tended participant observation and autobiog- 

The first two chapters are detailed accounts 
natural environment and economy. The re- 
mainder the book abandons the traditional 
outline and describes five basic values the 
Homesteaders’ way life. These are hopeful 
mastery over nature, living the future, work- 
ing and loafing, group superiority and inferi- 
ority, and atomistic social order. The con- 
clusion reached that the values brought 
the settlers Homestead made possible 
for the society survive. Now the situation 
has changed and the cultural system has not 
been self-correcting. spite the original 
dreams the people, Homestead shifting 
from potential metropolis into ranching 
community. 

The reader used the more customary pat- 
terns reporting may find difficult locate 
certain favorite topics. However, the descrip- 
tion the value system, studded with locally 
used expressions, conveys the flavor life 
Homestead. One wonders why fictitious names 
are used, when the map page includes 
the real names nearby places and clearly 
identifies the location the communities in- 
cluded the Harvard study. The chapter 
group superiority and inferiority takes new 
meaning when viewed terms recent events 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Sociologists interested community devel- 
opment should read this account group 
clinging their old way life the face 
almost inevitable failure. Are there alterna- 
tive value patterns that would 
vival functioning community? 

BAILEY 
Mississippi State College 
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The University Chicago Press, 1957. 
xii, 289 pp. $5.00. 


Owen Wister, the novelist, once said that 
the two most typical products American 
culture were Christian Science and Mormon- 
ism. The moderate spiritualism the former 
was less exciting Protestant America, how- 
ever, than the idea that man might—legally— 
have access more than one wife. There 
doubt that many people still equate polyg- 
amy with Mormonism religious movement. 
Moreover, the present book clear evidence 
continuing interest the story this 
particular subculture. 

The first five chapters give the history 
the rise and expansion the Mormon church. 
The balance the work, four chapters and 
topics related the theological 
tional phases Mormonism and the periodic 
stress and strain within the organization 
well the long conflict with the non- 
Mormon “Gentile” world, chiefly over plural 
marriage. 

Chapter “The Values Mormonism,” 
treats the Mormons’ view God and the 
universe, man’s place the divine scheme 
things, the thesis the “restoration 
the true gospel” Joseph Smith, the founder, 
and the heavy emphasis the virtues 
hard work, personal achievement, education, 
good health, and restraint hedonistic im- 
pulses through appropriate recreation. But the 
“doctrine eternal progression” perhaps the 
core Mormon belief. The author states 


these words: 


The central implication Mormon theol- 
ogy definition human life period 
advancement through mastery. This set 
within the elaborate framework develop- 
ing universe which God, gods, and other 
intelligences, including men, are increasingly 
developing themselves through progressively 
greater control over other uncreated elements. 
God himself developing being, and the 
orthodox Christian conception transcen- 
dent, unchanging God replaced God 
who experiences continual growth, whose 
transcendence relative and has been won 
through effort. (p. 150) 


the next chapter, O’Dea deals with the 
organizational structure the church. 
distinctively authoritarian character but with 
certain trappings democracy such the prac- 
tice “sustaining” the general and local offi- 
cials “by show hands” certain church 
meetings. There chapter devoted the 
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recurrent efforts the church set coop- 
erative communities. this chapter also 
brief description the much-publicized 
fare Plan,” established the mid-1930s 
assist members the church meet the 
depression. 

The final chapter discusses the “sources 
strain and conflict.” The author exposes some 
the inherent contradictions Mormon be- 
liefs and practices. particular, the close-knit 
authoritarianism the priesthood runs counter 
the spirit and practice democracy with 
its stress individualism. So, too, the belief 
that women can only saved through their 
menfolk who hold the priesthood leaves them 
second class citizens God’s kingdom— 
idea which contradicts our emphasis the 
equality the sexes. similar vein there 
have been conflicts between the early agrarian- 
ism and trends toward industrialization there 
have been between political conservatism and 
social idealism. Yet, the author contends 
his “Epilogue,” there little evidence that the 
vitality this movement declining. 

For this reviewer, this relatively brief book 
the best account and interpretation 
Mormonism hand. The author, Catholic 
background, has handled his materials with ad- 
mirable objectivity. Moreover, has lived 
and worked among the Mormons and his many 
personal contacts with them have undoubtedly 
enhanced his understanding their attitudes 
and values. 

Any negative criticism minor nature. 
The combining the history the church 
with later topical analysis leads some obvi- 
ous repetition. Also the rather uncritical ac- 
ceptance the “official church” statement 
about the nature and operation the “Welfare 
Plan” stands contrast the insightful 
analysis which marks most the book. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 

Northwestern University 


American Judaism. NATHAN Chi- 
cago: The University Chicago Press, 1957. 
xi, 176 pp. $3.50. 


This small volume American Judaism, 
publication the Chicago History American 
Civilization, excellent tribute the idea 
that superior history written with sensitivity 
sociological variables and sociological questions. 
perhaps this statement simply reflects the 
intellectual prejudices the reviewer. But 
doubt it. What Glazer has done this com- 
pact and thoughtful account the course 
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Judaism and Jewish life America from the 
time the initial Jewish settlement the 
colonies mid-17th century the present 
status flourishing Jewish communal instj- 
tutions upper-middle class suburbia 
inform his historical narrative with the role 
that intellectual currents and sociological forces 
have played the entire process. The result 
valuable addition the growing literature 
the Jews America. 

The central dilemma Judaism, Glazer 
sees it, that its religious substance and its 
relationship historically specific ethnic 
group are intrinsically indissoluble parts 
organic whole. This poses tangible problems, 
particularly Western civilization, where the 
various branches Christianity, while they 
have fortuitous ethnic identifications, can grad- 
ually loosen the bonds between ethnicity and 
religion, since their religious dynamisms are 
universalistic and creedal nature. The in- 
tellectual currents Western rationalism also 
favor this divorce. This allows for gradual as- 
similation into the general community accom- 
panied simply variation church attendance. 
Judaism, however, has historically depended for 
its existence and its expression less upon creedal 
views than the demonstration God’s laws 
ritual observances the continuous “holy 
community.” This makes “assimilation except 
for religion” impossible. The dilemma com- 
pounded further the fact that the ritual ob- 
servances are, certainly their totality, out 
tune with the ideological and social currents 
modern life. 

The interplay this dilemma Judaism, 
occasioned its very nature, with the his- 
tory the successive and diverse waves 
Jewish immigration the United States, with 
the rising social, occupational, and educational 
status Jews America, with the flow and 
ebb rationalistic currents American 
thought—so profoundly affected the Nazi 
holocaust and World War II—is convincingly 
traced the author. The development Re- 
form and Conservative Judaism and the rela- 
tion these branches the traditional trunk 
Orthodoxy are portrayed relation the 
complex social, historical, and ideological 
factors already mentioned. 

have several quarrels with the book. For 
one thing, convinced that Glazer under- 
estimates the forces making for separate com- 
munal life, which play upon not only the Jews 
but other religious and ethnic groups 
ican life well. Also, the role and life 
marginal Jews the arts and intellectual pro- 
fessions deserve attention and receive none. 


Finally, would interested the opinions 
more than one Jewish theologian Glazer’s 
relegation creed (and even prophetic ethics) 
minor role the viability Judaism. 
Where else the Western world mon- 
otheism its pure form uncompromisingly 
preserved? 

These qualifications, however, should not 
allowed obscure basic feeling that this 
superb book the Jews America. 


Wellesley College 


Pratique Religieuse Classes Sociales dans 
une Paroisse Urbaine Saint-Pothin Lyon. 
Par Paris: Editions Spes, 
1956. 444 pp. 2.300 

One the most important questions the 
sociology religion concerns the relationship 
social class religious belief and practice. 
This careful study French urban parish 
explores that question most fruitful way. 
The area served the parish socially hetero- 
geneous, making possible study the influ- 
ence class differences while the influence 
several other factors controlled. 

Description the area, from its politics 
the number keys the organ the church, 
with maps, charts, and pictures supporting the 
verbal statements, gives one vivid concrete 
image the territory. Data for the study were 
gathered questionnaire, interview, and direct 
observation through several years. For the most 
part, Pin uses his data skillfully and subtly, 
with full reaiization that correlations require 
careful interpretation. observing the relation- 
ship between measures comfort housing 
and religious observance, stresses the need 
look for intervening variables (cultural dif- 
ferences are given greatest weight); noting 
that observant families have more children 
than those who show little interest the 
church, the author realizes that causal expla- 
nation requires the examination many varia- 
bles. Pin makes good use cross tabulations, 
for example place birth, rural urban 
origin, sex, age migration Lyon, etc., 
avoid overly simple interpretations. Unhappily, 
does not often use several variables simul- 
taneously these cross tabulations. 

How can one account for the “dechristianiza- 
tion” France, especially the working class? 
This function, Pin believes, their lack 
full integration with urban society—an in- 
tegration achieved much more fully the mid- 
dle and upper classes. The explanation largely 
terms cultural (perhaps more appropri- 
ately sub-cultural) differences. Even though the 
local church which the focus this study 
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has sought, more than most France, 
develop sense total community among all 
its members, expression primarily 

the cultural styles the middle and upper 

classes. The author notes that lower classes 

other societies are not always remote from 

the church. Here implies, but does not 

develop, the concept functional alternatives: 

the church deals only inadequately with the 

hopes and fears the lower classes, they 

may find expression secular movements, such 

communism, which take quasi-religious 

aspect for them. 

Throughout the book, functional interpreta- 
tions are made specific questions, e.g., why 
the individualistic and eschatological emphasis 
the upper classes? “On pourrait méme dire 
que bourgeois est ‘sauvé’ temporellement 
moins. lui faut, c’est assurer 
salut provisoire.” (p. 296) Indi- 
characteristic necessary for urban life: bien 
cultiver personnalité, son intelligence son 
caractére pour résister l’anonymat acquérir 
une place dans communauté culturelle 
sociale, bien disparaitre dans cet anonymat 
(p. 397). Such functional interconnections 
between religion and life situation are frankly 
recognized hypotheses, not demonstrated 
propositions; but they richly inform the inter- 
pretation. would have been made easier 
test them further had the functional theory 
been made more explicit and systematic. 

Despite the emphasis cultural differences 
among the classes, and their religious signifi- 
cance, there are also demonstrations cross- 
cultural similarities. When man remarks, con- 
cerning some the church-group activities 
the women, “Parlottes inutiles qui donnent 
faire quelque chose appren- 
nent juger sévérement son ex- 
presses sentiment scarcely limited the 
French middle class male. 

Altogether, this valuable study. The 
questionnaires used are difficult code, there 
are sampling problems, the theoretical frame- 
work insufficiently developed. One gets 
vivid picture, nevertheless, the interconnec- 
tions religion and society they appear 
the intensive examination urban church. 

MILTON YINGER 


Oberlin College 


Lewis Englewood Cliffs: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 547 pp. $6.95. 
Some years have passed since the last major 

attempt find system the phenomena 

crowd and mass behavior. the meantime 
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enough useful observations have been made 
justify the compilation book readings. 
Although the connective writings the present 
work are fuller and more penetrating than 
customary such books, the most succulent 
meat still the rich reports examples 
collective behavior. both theory and con- 
crete materials, however, distinct advance 
achieved. places the theoretical discussions 
are penetrating and original, and work 
this subject deserves more serious and detailed 
study. 

There some reason sense that our con- 
ceptualization collective behavior may 
approaching some kind turning point, and 
perhaps drastic reorganization. With some 
additional research effort, and scouring thought, 
may time break out the clichés 
Bon, and our own indolent credulity 
toward the fantastic historical descriptions 
crowds, and the contemporary journalistic ex- 
aggerations which undoubtedly produce seri- 
ous fogging our factual knowledge. 

disquieting example distortion re- 
porters mass media furnished the paper 
Kurt and Gladys Lang, first published 
this Review, contrasting the picture Mac- 
Arthur Day observance Chicago presented 
radio and television with that furnished 
objective sociological observers. Without the 
latter, who knows but that sociology texts 
might now including among its readings 
completely fictitious descriptions roaring 
crowds surging about the General down- 
town Chicago? the professional journalists 
our time distort the extent shown the 
Lang study, what are suppose about 
the integrity and objectivity the witnesses 
who bequeathed the images the dancing 
mania, the fall the Bastille, the frenzied 
religious crowds? have been habituated 
perceive excited behavior and have been learn- 
ing only recently through careful observations 
Lewis Killian, among others, that disasters 
not always corrupt its victims into 
idiotic mob. 

The selective observation 
events necessarily distorts our concepts. 
not know how often theater audience 
smells smoke and calmly files outside, for 
such events are not described the newspapers 
treated sociological works. For all 
know, the absence excited collective behavior 
such situations far the more common 
occurrence. 

While may seem ungracious differ 
minor items such worthy contribution, 
the reviewer questions the omission the 
Sherif studies boys summer camps, be- 
cause their important theoretical bearing 
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the tension and catharsis interpretations 
crowd actions. anything deserved omission, 
the other hand, might the contribution 
the Cocoanut Grove Fire, which forces 
scapegoating interpretation into the entirely 
natural public indignation and search for causes, 
after disaster which needlessly killed nearly 
500 people. the reviewer, the psychologists’ 
interpretation the public appears 
tional than the response the public the 
disaster. 

The student can take every thought the 
book seriously, and grateful that the field 
collective behavior has been pushed forward 
this book. 

University Washington 


Remotivating the Mental Patient. Orto 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. 216 pp. 
$3.00. 


This volume the result survey 
patient care mental hospitals made under 
the auspices the Russell Sage Foundation 
1953-54. Its publication another proof, 
one were needed, the growing interest 
mental health research and the growing 
trend towards the utilization social science 
because rather than generalizing the concept 
mental illness beyond all meaning, focusses 
specifically that segment the population 
which most obviously ill and most obviously 
need attention, the chronic population 
the state hospital. 

the authors state, the language be- 
havioral theory did not seem the most 
appropriate one. Their principal contribution 
neither sociological theory nor systematic 
empirical research, but rather the problem 
remotivating those who face the often dis- 
couraging task working with chronic pa- 
tients from day day. Hospital will 
among its most interested readers and since 
there considerable motivation for change 
this group present, its impact should 
considerable. Since not systematic sur- 
vey current problems, resources, and pro- 
grams, but rather attempt pull together 
treatment philosophy and work out its im- 
plications means selected illustrations (of 
programs which were actually effect the 
time the survey), should judged 
primarily terms its practical and ideologi- 
cal implications. 

explicit theme their philosophy 
treatment that “remotivation” means pri- 
marily return social adjustment from the 


ion, 
tion 
rely 
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asocial state the severely regressed patient 
and that this return can effected means 
habit training. Thus the conceptual basis 
for their philosophy comes from rather eclec- 
tic behaviorism. second theme implicit, 
namely that the principal proponents and staff 
participants remotivation programs have 
been will nurses, aides, and non-pro- 
fessional volunteers. 

The emphasis placed habit training and 
scheduled activities will lead number per- 
sons, particularly those who are interested 
individual psychotherapy, take issue with 
the authors. Nevertheless, they present 
strong case for the real value habit training 
and rigorous scheduling. The programs described 
point the possibilities for meaningful con- 
tact between patients and staff members 
volunteers who are often closer them 
outlook, conflicts, and interests than the ma- 
jority psychiatrists. 

This important book, both because 
attacks the “Legend Chronicity” which has 
justified shameful conditions and because 
provides more than glimmer optimism 
how these conditions might improved. 
the other hand, the outmoded and over- 
simplified conceptual base the book leaves 
much desired and throughout the com- 
plexity and potential difficulties and failures 
remotivation programs are consistently un- 
derplayed. The concepts adjustment, habit 
training and remotivation (the latter implies 
that one can wind the patient and detracts 
from the fact that has social and psy- 
chological past) seem lend themselves very 
easily the formation ideology which 
could restrict rather than enlarge the percep- 
tion those who work with mental patients. 

ANNE Parsons 

McLean Hospital, Waverly, Massachusetts 


Change and Dilemma the Nursing Profession: 
Studies Nursing Services Large Gen- 
eral Hospital. Edited REISSMAN 
Putnam’s Sons, 1957. xii, 450 pp. price 
indicated. 


The nursing profession experiencing great 
ferment today. Rapid changes medical science 
and patterns medical care have simul- 
taneously increased the demand for nursing 
service, altered the nature nursing functions, 
and brought about broad diversification 
nursing activities. Despite these changes the 
nature nursing, there remains strong tra- 
ditional stereotype “the nurse” ideal 
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single category dedicated bedside patient 
care. Faced with serious conflict between ideals 
and reality, nurses are struggling define their 
appropriate roles relation broad range 
status, activities, skills, knowledge and 
training. 

Acknowledging this dilemma, The American 
Nurses’ Association 1950 launched long- 
term program support for research aimed 
delineating questions and defining issues with 
which the professional nurse must come 
terms. This volume describes studies 
which were undertaken the Urban Life Re- 
search Institute Tulane University from 
1952 1954. 

The first the studies deals exclusively 
with the premature infant center. This setting 
provides tight, relatively isolated unit within 
the larger hospital, with fairly consistent and 
well defined purpose. The other study covers 
nursing services medicine, surgery, the per- 
sonnel infirmary, and central services, and deals 
with necessarily more diffuse objectives, values 
and functions. 

one respect these studies have limited 
application. They are set the 3,200 bed 
Charity Hospital New Orleans. The size, 
control, location, and organization this partic- 
ular hospital impose certain unique conditions 
and others which can found only few 
somewhat comparable settings where, for ex- 
ample, there may conditions crowding 
“which introduce almost medieval note 
into modern surroundings.” However, major- 
ity the findings probably have fairly uni- 
versal application nursing the United 
States this time. 

These investigations are deliberately explora- 
tory nature. The authors have carefully 
avoided the formulation hypotheses test. 
Instead, they have been concerned with de- 
veloping methods and approaches for “docu- 
menting reality factors.” Quite appropriately 
they leave the formualtion theory 
later stage research. Methods employed in- 
clude observation, interviewing with varying 
degrees structure, projective role test 
which proved particularly useful securing 
multidimensional job descriptions, and con- 
trolled experiment aimed measuring psy- 
chological care provided for patients. 

These methods yielded consistent conclu- 
sions: all point wide gap between the 
verbally expressed ideals nursing and the 
realities nursing activity. All methods bring 
into sharp focus the frustrations and conflict 
which are experienced 
nurse. From childhood she has learned that 
nursing involves dedication 
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focusing around patient care. These values have 
been perpetuated and sometimes extenuated 
Nursing School. Then professional she 
finds that she can achieve status only assum- 
ing more impersonal administrative responsibili- 
ties. She finds that the nursing role which she 
has learned value relegated low status 
aides, students, and even 
attain professional status she must reject 
the very activities which connote status 
society-at-large. 

The book suffers primarily its rather loose 
structure. Chapters not always flow easily 
together. There general summary 
findings suggestions. commendable state- 
ment methodology relegated the Ap- 
pendix. This valuable set studies, well 
formulated, carefully executed 
tive. will important for those interested 
the professions, role theory, and social change 
and should read all medical sociologists. 

RoBERT STRAUS 

Medical Center 

University Kentucky 


The Economics Discrimination. Gary 
Becker. Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1957. 137 pp. $3.50. 


This book could mark the entry the 
economists into field that has been mainly 
occupied the sociologists and psychologists. 
least expressly designed pave the 
way. commenting why the economists 
have neglected the subject racial discrimina- 
tion general, and its economic consequences 
particular, the author notes two major 
deterrents: the strong tendency economic 
theory restrict itself rational behavior 
free market; and the resistance non- 
pecuniary motives quantification. the 
intention the author, economist, remove 
least scale down both obstacles. Whether 
not has succeeded—and the economists 
must judge that for themselves—it doubtful 
whether the economists will stampede the area 
racial and ethnic discrimination. Certain 
social problems, the writer recognizes, have 
long been regarded the special province 
sociologists, and economists, for reasons which 
need not noted here, are likely respect 
rather than assail this tradition. 

The author’s solution the problem 
measuring the motive behind actual discrimina- 
tion something tour force. consists 
the claim that there motive, 
which designates “taste for discrimination,” 
and that this taste issues uneconomic 
costly behavior. cannot measured directly, 
yet reflected the losses that consumers, 


employers, and employees suffer consequence 
discrimination. using loss indirect 
measure taste, and introducing this 
quantity into relevant mathematical formula- 
tions, possible trace deductively the 
consequences taste varies from high 
low. These deductions constitute the theoreti- 
cal side the study. 

Although outward appearances the mathe- 
matical analysis may appear thin and remote 
from the complexities concrete behavior, 
nevertheless has indisputable strength. How- 
ever one may regard mathematical economics, 
there denying that this approach does 
permit the interconnections between given 
variable and other relevant facts traced 
with more precision and greater detail than 
would possible clumsier methods were 
employed. So, this study, treating taste 
operationally monetary loss, possible 
examine its consequences under varying 
structural circumstances for both the minority 
and the dominant group different spheres 
economic activity. sure, its effects are 
specified under highly abstract and restricted 
conditions, but this true all theory. 

its empirical side, this study not quite 
smooth and deft. There are findings 
specifically designed and gathered test the 
theoretical deductions; there are only govern- 
ment statistics with their limitations for re- 
search. Some these serve check fairly 
specific points, while others are simply inter- 
preted the light the general theory. For 
example, the relative number Negroes 
competitive and monopolistic industries the 
South (p. 40) used verify the proposition 
that competitive industries discriminate less 
the average than monopolistic ones; whereas, 
the differences income between Negroes and 
whites age, region, and educational level 
(p. 92) are construed more less informally 
consequence “taste for discrimination.” 
Because the book lacks the critical data neces- 
sary for independent test the model, 
some might inclined dismiss the entire 
effort. Yet, study this scope cannot 
expected accomplish everything. perhaps 
enough indicate the type data needed 
test theoretical formulations promise. 

should without saying, but still must 
said, that sociologists the field race 
relations will wish read this book. Although 
the exposition unavoidably quantitative 
tone, the author has segregated the mathemati- 
cal analyses separate appendices, that the 
argument may studied its entirety with- 
out reference its technical underpinnings. 


Indiana University SCHUESSLER 


Psychiatric Aspects School Desegregation. 
Group for the Advancement Psychiatry. 
Report No. 37. New York: Group for the 
Advancement Psychiatry Publications 
Office, May, 1957. pp. $1.00. 


This not report new research, but 
series observations drawn from “the 
pooled experience interracial group 
psychiatrists” consultation with some social 
scientists. The result somewhat sketchy, 
but valuable summary psychiatric principles 
that can inform the study desegregation. 
Chief attention given the personality causes 
and effects prejudice, psycho-dynamic 
aspects the transition from segregated de- 
segregated situations, and some the prob- 
lems, rooted personality, that will found 
after schools are integrated. The authors com- 
ment the familiar story personal, com- 
munity, and national damage that caused 
segregation. Despite these costs the present 
patterns, the transition integrated situa- 
tion will difficult because the deep irra- 
tional forces that sustain prejudice. Racial 
myths are clung because they provide what 
seems the individual “an apparently 
rational answer apparently insoluble prob- 
lem.” There good discussion the in- 


connection between the learning sex 


and aggression controls and prejudice. (An 
exploration generation differences this 
point would have been helpful.) And they dis- 
cuss the fact that responses authority— 
either pro- anti-desegregation—are partly 
related early, basic experiences with author- 
ity other contexts. 

There are wise comments some the 
problems that may appear after desegregation 
has been accomplished: there will fighting, 
isolating, and the formation gangs—as there 
are racially homogeneous groups. Communi- 
ties will need avoid labelling all such actions 
that involve Negroes and whites “racial,” and 
yet also aware the possibility that they 
can reenforce racial lines. There may 
phenomenon akin that occurring among some 
immigrants’ children, based the conflict 
parental and school cultures. This difficulty will 
prevail long the non-school patterns have 
substantial segregation. Teachers will find 
the new situation opportunities for rationaliza- 
tion, attacks rivals, etc. And perhaps more 
importantly, they may move from racial 
class prejudice, with increased pressures brought 
the children for middle class behavior. 

The authors successfully avoid the error, not 
always absent from those who stress the per- 
sonality aspects desegregation, equating 
attitudes with behavior, prejudice with discrim- 
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ination. One not always impressed with the 
strength the evidence support their 
propositions, but they have carefully surveyed 
the evidence available. The major weakness 
the study the tendency, prevalent among 
specialists all types, rely too narrow 
theory. Desegregation legal, social, eco- 
nomic problem, they say, but “above all, 
psychological one.” The major problems asso- 
ciated with desegregation could solved 
not for the irrational fears and prejudices” 
the minds many Americans. Are not 
these irrational fears and prejudices 
reflections those legal, social, and economic 
problems, that the personality tendencies 
and the situation are thoroughly interactive? 
Inadequate theory and inadequate therapy flow 
from failure study the interaction. 
YINGER 


Oberlin College 


Education Industry. ERNEST VAN DEN 
Haac. New York: Augustus Kelley, 1956. 
vii, 163 pp. $3.75, paper. 

suggested its title, this study provides 
economic analysis education, primarily 
American higher education. The need for 
economic perspective made clear: “educa- 
tion America’s largest single activity 
(except war) terms people occupied 
and, probably, output and cost.” (p. 
With the phenomenal growth this “industry” 
the twentieth century, problems “the 
economically most advantageous amount edu- 
cation and the economically most advantage- 
ous conditions access it” loom large. 
(p. The author pursues answers these 
problems, using such economic concepts 
investment, consumption, cost, resources, and 
capital goods. 

its concern with optimum output the 
educational enterprise, the study centers ex- 
tending and equalizing educational opportunity. 
Drawing distinction between “investment” 
and “consumption” aspects education, van 
den Haag assesses current investment Amer- 
ican higher education both deficient and 
mal-distributed, producing returns for society 
that are far below optimum. The magnitude 
economic loss from current “under- 
investment” seen considerable, centered 
short supply professional services. The 
field medicine used the leading example. 
equal importance source economic 
loss inequality access. Clearly made the 
point that society whole loses (on certain 
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grounds) when investment talent restricted 
criteria income, race, and family. 

general interest this monograph the 
author’s recommendation for improving invest- 
ment higher education. Suggested 
financing” system, where the agency higher 
education supports the student during his col- 
lege years and the student repays the school 
from future earnings. This plan cogently 
argued superior those currently use, 
‘widely proposed, that entail outright 
subsidy. Given the scale obtained 
American higher education the next two 
decades, university administrators and profes- 
sors may well forced give this idea 
serious hearing. 

CLARK 


Harvard University 


The American University the Twentieth Cen- 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1957. xi, pp. $2.50. 

They Went College Early. Evaluation Re- 
port Number New York: The Fund for 
the Advancement Education, 1957. ix, 117 
pp. Free. 

The American University the Twentieth 
Century series lectures presented the 
first Davis Washington Mitchell Lectures 
Tulane University. Throughout the four inter- 
esting and well written discussions the author 
displays preference for independent and highly 
selective institutions higher education and 
bias against contemporary secondary and higher 
education for the masses. 

Several times DeVane reiterates position 
stated the preface, “that each educational 
institution like tree with deep roots, 
its growth and shape must largely controlled 
the temper and quality, the climate 
opinion, the community and beyond the 
nation from which gets its life and strength.” 
Thus, recognizes that neither the colleges nor 
the high schools are independent the larger 
society and culture. the same time, 
wants these institutions educate only 
select intellectual elite the manner that 
and others this elite would deem desir- 
able. The major forces American society 
lead the opposite 
education. 

The author never clarifies how educators 
can restrict higher education opportunities 
select few society that demands con- 
stantly increasing proportion college edu- 
cated. merely insists that liberal and pro- 
fessional education for carefully selected 
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elite best for American society. This re- 
viewer finds difficult terms democratic 
values, justify higher education for such 
traditionally high status professions medi- 
cine, denied the hotel managers who 
more recently have sought such education. Like 
minded persons will find much praise and all 
interested education would enjoy stimulat- 
ing hour reading DeVane’s lectures. 

They Went College Early analysis 
the college adjustment and achievement 
portion 1,350 students who entered seven 
colleges one two years before completing 
high school. This project, financed the 
Fund for the Advancement Education, was 
developed possible means increasing the 
supply “high ability manpower” and pre- 
venting the waste youth with great talent. 

common with the author the first 
publication, this report assumes that American 


secondary schools fail educate adequately 


the academic elite. Without citing supporting 
evidence, the author this report displays 
strong bias against what terms the “lock 
step” high school program. preconceived de- 
sirability leads what this reviewer considers 
highly biased conclusion concerning the pro- 
ject. The author states that the basis 
the evidence presented this report, [The 
Fund] now feels that the results date have 
been impressive.” Careful examination the 
data does not lead this reader such 
conclusion. 

The “scholars” were carefully selected from 
applicants whose families had high educational 
expectations for them. Sociologists would ex- 
pect such group, given adequate financial 
aid, especially designed college programs and 
generally favorable treatment, exceedingly 
well. Actually over per cent failed 
dropped out for other reasons. group 
regularly enrolled superior 
for comparison had about the same percentage 
failures and drop outs. This does not indi- 
cate that early entrance college impres- 
sive way prevent “wastage.” This conclu- 
sion apparently based the assumption 
that many the early entrants would have 
dropped out before college. There evi- 
dence for this view except some students’ state- 
ments that they were would have become 
bored high school. comparable group 
high school students were selected the 
end the 10th 11th grade for study while 
they remained high school. 

The evidence itself indicates that such care- 
fully selected students about well 
college good students who finish high school. 
the completion their education one 
two years earlier than normal great saving 


talent the conclusions the report are 
probably justified. 

The data the report provided participat- 
ing colleges and the psychiatric staff who ex- 
amined the students are the whole much 
more objectively handled than the general 
tone and conclusions the report indicate. 


BROOKOVER 
Michigan State University 


Frontier Learning: The Mexican Student 
the United States. BEALS 
and Norman assisted 
Minnesota Press, 1957. xiii, 148 pp. $3.25. 


This volume sponsored the Committee 
Cross-Cultural Education the Social 
Science Research Council, and one 
series books which that Committee 
attempting probe deeply possible into 
the general nature cultural contact and 
transmission. Each volume analyzes the influ- 
ence American university life upon students 
who have come here from specific foreign 
country. The present work deals with Mexican 
students, and based upon the examination 
cases, whom were studying the 
United States and had returned Mexico. 
The chief method inquiry was the depth 
interview, although several written instruments 
were also used. 

their analysis the data, the authors are 
concerned with both individual and cultural 
approaches. What was the Mexican student 
like before came the United States, what 
happened him here, and how did his ex- 
periences affect his life when returned home? 
These three questions are also phrased cul- 
turally follows: “(1) What are the forma- 
tive socio-cultural influences the Mexican 
student before comes the United States? 
(2) What aspects American culture influence 
the Mexican student the United States, and 
what are their effects? (3) what extent 
United States cultural taken back Mexico, 
and what extent does continue affect 
individual behavior contribute culture 
change?” 

The authors drew upon their own knowledge 
Mexico and upon other examinations 
its culture identify certain institutional areas 
Mexican life and define number both 
traditional and emerging values. The data 
collected from the students were then examined 
against this larger backdrop order provide 
the answers the three basic questions. The 
authors not rest their conclusions heavily 
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statistical results. they point out, “be- 
cause sampling and interview difficulties, 
the conclusions this study are not definitive 
although believe them substantially 
correct.” 

Standing alone, the volume somewhat dis- 
appointing. The number cases intensively 
studied smaller than the authors would have 
liked. The patterns values are analyzed for 
the whole Mexican culture whereas the students 
were not widely representative that culture. 
The writing somewhat uneven; some general- 
izations major significance are neither de- 
veloped nor illustrated, whereas others are 
elaborated with abundant individual illustra- 
tions. The title the book also misleading, 
since the authors use the word “frontier” 
mean “national frontier” “boundary” rather 
than the more usual meaning “unexplored 
territory.” 

These remarks may somewhat captious, 
however, since the book one series 
which, together, will perhaps provide signifi- 
cant synthesis knowledge concerning cross- 
cultural education. This present volume itself 
presents number useful insights for those 
who are concerned with Mexican-American re- 
lationships and particularly those who come 
contact with Mexican students. 


The University Chicago 


The University Chicago Press, 1957. 
xiii, 450 pp. $5.00. 

The teacher who seeking textbook for 
students beginning their study sociology 
will well give this volume careful con- 
sideration. recommended for its 
excellent plan organization; style that 
simple and lucid, making for easy and inter- 
esting reading the student; and descrip- 
tive and analytical approach sociological 
concepts and processes that illuminating and 
stimulating. Concepts familiar the sociolo- 
gist are defined clearly and for the most part 
adequately. Some sociologists may question 
specific conceptualizations, but this reviewer 
finds little ground for criticism. 

The book’s introduction acquaints the stu- 
dent with the nature sociology, its place 
discipline, and its value course 
study. There follow three parts and eighteen 
chapters, each chapter dealing with 
ticular concept. Each chapter divided into 
two sections, the first treating single con- 
cept with analysis and generalization and the 
second consisting five original essays illustra- 
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tive the subject matter the first part 
pertains social life the United States. 
These descriptions and commentaries 
variety aspects American life are unique 
feature for introductory text book and are 
intended help the student gain under- 
standing social phenomena his own society 
and culture. 

Some sociologists will unfamiliar with the 
concept social category, introduced Chap- 
the concept, the author means 
plurality people who are ‘thought of’ 
social unit because they are actually similar 
one more ways.” This what others have 
termed the social This reviewer be- 
lives that “category” the more acceptable 
term. 

Another innovation chapter values— 
their nature, sources, and functions, together 
with their importance for social roles, behavior 
patterns and sanctions, and social processes. 

Chapters and useful and necessary 
distinction made between external overt 
behavior patterns and conceptual covert (in- 
ternal) ones. This important distinction 
for the student and one that many textbook 
writers fail make. 

Each chapter followed set dis- 
cussion questions for easy review and short 
lists standard books for supplementary 
reading. 

The University Texas 


Marriage and the Family: Integrated Ap- 


proach for Catholics. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957. xii, 356 pp. $6.00. 


Books about marriage and the family are 
not rare, yet new one always welcome, 
for still await the one with the magic 
formula. Clemens’ book may not the answer, 
but has least avoided one the pitfalls 
that beset sociologists writing about marriage 
choosing employ “an integrated approach.” 
Such decision gives any author running 
start this field since sociology obviously 
does not have all the answers. 

Clemens has written frankly for Catholics 
and for those who are interested the appli- 
cations Catholic doctrine family rela- 
tionships. has tried both practical and 
idealistic. The ideals appear his repeated 
references “The Divine Plan for Marriage.” 
This phrase, while quite acceptable Catholics, 
will doubtless offend some others since the 
Divine Plan derived from the Gospels, 
traditions the Catholic Church, and writings 
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the Popes. But through this device, which 
important the book, Clemens reveals 
grasp that which apparent people 
all faiths: purely secular approach 
marriage inadequate. 

While the interdisciplinary approach 
sound, times the author trips over it. This 
happens, for example, when discusses sex 
differences (Chap. 7). Here the admixture 
semi-philosophical speculation and scientific data 
disconcerting. This occurs too often, notably 
the chapters Marital Love and Physical 
Parenthood. Here Clemens adheres the tra- 
ditional Catholic position sexual relation- 
ships and since writing for Catholics, 
objections are not order. However, one 
feels that perhaps insists too much the 
reliability the “rhythm” method limiting 
family size. 

these chapters are weak the book never- 
theless has its fine features, especially its em- 
phasis the importance attitudes 
compared information. Chapter the 
Quality Love reveals concept love 
which not often found the literature. 
Clemens, the sociologist, emerges the dis- 
cussion role and status, wherein shows 
that Catholics, like other Americans, are con- 
fused about marriage roles. Possibly unique 
among sectarian writers this field, 
willing seek adjustment between tradi- 
tional Catholic concepts role and changing 
American concepts. 

fine, Clemens has produced practical 
book for Catholics field that has long 
endured inferior devotional type approaches. 
best when draws upon his exten- 
sive experience and reveals his wisdom about 
the intimate and affectional bonds that dis- 
tinguish marriage from mating. effective 
when manifests insight into dimension 
marriage which cannot itself measured 
and also when supports his theses with 
empirical data. weak when attempts 
blend speculation and meager data sup- 
port contention. Clemens must recognized 
the leader Catholic marriage counseling; 
this book superior its predecessors. 
should, therefore, interest more than 
Catholics. 

Joun 

College 


The Person Psychology: Reality Abstrac- 
tion. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1957. 233 pp. $6.00. 
The author, professor psychology the 

University Melbourne, has contributed 

that ever growing movement critical self- 


reflection which seems present characterize 
the sciences man. Psychology, believes, 
should grow into its own both leaving behind 
those reduction mechanisms has taken from 
the natural sciences, and concentrating 
the real and potentially rich human experience. 

This work examines that classical paradox 
involved the scientific transposition from the 
uniqueness man the loss the unique- 
ness the product called scientific man. Be- 
cause the convenience studying certain 
classes events, psychologists have inadvert- 
ently left their colleagues with image 
man that something less than human, yet 
quite readily manipulated confirm proposi- 
tions. The author refuses attribute all the 
problems psychology its relative youth. 
Rather, examines the basic assumptions 
made psychologists concerning the nature 
scientific evidence and explanation human 
behavior, the continuity between human and 
subhuman, the use particularistic responses 
ordinary behavior, the non-intervention 
the experimenter, the similarity between mathe- 
matical laws the natural sciences and causal 
laws the person, and the non-socio-historical 
position psychology itself. The author be- 
lieves that psychology, while telling 
building from the bottom, really build- 
ing its own private world. 

Lafitte claims that psychology has reached 
make any real contribution understanding 
human affairs, opposed mere accumula- 
tion details, must face common 
experience. order provide something 
plan development that psychology may 
improve its understanding real life situations, 
the author suggests pivotal areas investiga- 
tion: the perceived social world the working 
classes; the co-development, through time, 
social and intellectual behavior; the relations 
the experimenter his subject; constitu- 
tional limits learning; and analysis 
normal behavior. Lafitte points what sees 
path; its advantage can ascertained only 
after stroll. 

BARRY 


College St. Scholastica 


Instinct Man: the Light Recent Work 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, Inc., 1957. 348 pp. $7.50. 

The formidable intent the present work 
achieve the reinstatement human 
psychology the instinct concept. The term 
employed connection with animal be- 
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havior many orders including human behav- 
ior, and the author employs for both illustra- 
tion and argument considerable amount 
material from ethology, the comparative study 
animals. The elaborate reproductive ritual 
the male stickleback fish offered the 

Argument proceeds through methodical stages. 
The early writers, Darwin, James, Hobhouse, 
McDougall, and others, are 
examined and defended. The criticisms which 
have been directed against them are found 
ten number, and each refuted 
business-like display polemic. Ethological 
materials animals and man are exploited 
their turn. All this followed lengthy 
and critical examination instinct the 
theoretical structure erected Freud. Much 
Freud found faulty, but appears 
consoling that believed the instinct 
concept, and the support great man 
always welcome. 

The climax and anticlimax come Chapter 
VIII, “The Contemporary Theory Instincts,” 
where the argument summarized, and the 
conclusion stated that “instinctual experience 
and behavior (sic) discernible, and the 
utmost importance the nature man.” 
Further, “it held that the instincts (the 
distinguishable inherited impulses cravings, 
with their physiological concomitants) lay down 
the basic and permanent ends human activ- 

The shock disappointment comes with 
the list “The Instincts Proper.” These turn 
out (1) breathing, (2) eating, (3) drink- 
ing, (4) maintaining comfortable temperature 
(a) keeping warm (b) keeping cool, (5) sleep- 
ing and walking, (6) caring for comfort body 
surface, (7) fearing, (8) excretion (a) defeca- 
tion (b) urination, (9) general activity (a) play 
(b) curiosity (c) hunting, (10) sexual activity 
(a) eroticism and courtship (b) sexual fighting 
(c) parental activity (d) home-making, forma- 
tion elementary family. 

appears the reviewer that the above 
list makes the defectiveness the instinct 
theory self evident. Breathing, however neces- 
sary, universal, and physiologically automatic, 
not issue consequence the problems 
human motivation. And include breath- 
ing, sleeping, and the temperature homeostatic 
mechanism with the complex reproductive-nest- 
ing-parental sequence the stickleback and 
also with the vastly varied and flexible general 
activity the human inhuman treatment 
already fragile word. 

listing General Instinctive Tendencies 
includes (1) pleasure-pain, (2) attachment- 
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ment-avoidance (a) attachment (b) avoidance, 
(3) positive and negative 
(a) positive (b) negative. third category 
Secondary Impulses mentioned, but not 
listed. stated that there are two kinds, 
(a) inhibitions and (b) aspirations. 

Could not the author’s method explain the 
direction locomotion positing two polarity 
tendencies: (1) North-South (a) North (b) 
South, and (2) East-West (a) East (b) West? 

spite our labors, human motivation 
still leaves much explained, including 
why any contemporary sociologist would wish 
revive such unserviceable concept 
instinct. 

Faris 

University Washington 


Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957. 
191 pp. $3.00 


This work based series lectures 
delivered Cornell University the fall 
1956. Consequently, such brief compass, 
would not possible penetrate subject 
would permitted monograph. Kroeber 
interested the “what” and “why” civil- 
ization. What explains the fluctuations style, 
the periods efflorescence and decay? 

The answers present very little, any, new 
materials that are not already contained 
the author’s well-known studies “Three Cen- 
turies Women’s Dress Fashions” (1940), 
and “Configurations Culture Growth” (1944). 
anthropologist, Kroeber is, course, 
interested viewing culture “whole.” But 
has diverged from the more less static cross- 
section analysis the anthropologist, and em- 
braced culture its historical aspects. this 
respect allies himself with Spengler, but 
not nearly totalitarian. With Toynbee, 
skeptical the cyclical theories 
Flinders Petrie, Sachs, and Sorokin. Neverthe- 
less, Kroeber proceeds much farther than sociol- 
ogists the 20th century would follow. his 
grand historical sweep, reminds the 
19th century evolutionists. Kroeber, however, 
does not commit himself cosmic doctrine. 
all the colleagues who cultivate cultural 
history, the most diffident and tentative. 
But, the same time, does not attain 
their brilliant and challenging insights. 

shares certain fundamental concepts with 
the sociologists: society least partially 
integrated; the arts and sciences are relative 
the social context. But studies such 
tapestry dimensions cultivated Kroeber 
render impossible, seems, discern the 


mechanisms these social relations, which can 
only detected more microscopic method, 
Sachs, his Commonwealth Art, Spengler 
and Kroeber, each his own manner, integrate 
the cultural elements what seems 
implausible sweep. Kroeber states: 
something common vertical cathedrals and 
perspective painting and musical counter- 
point and musical harmony—an instrinsic set 
qualities which they share. Another step, 
can ally these qualities relations 
space and multiplicity Western Civilization 
certain non-aesthetic features such clocks, 
double entry bookkeeping, analytical geometry 
and calculus, and heliocentric astronomy, which 
manifest also the qualities extension time, 
flow, gradualism, balance and relativism 
(p. 102). 

assert that Kroeber has not found the 
key cultural cohesion and social change 
not declare that any one else has found it. 
Forty years ago, memorable essay, Kroeber 
underscored the “super-organic” nature cul- 
ture, and the consequent nonmaterial and 
flexible nexus between social facts. But that 
does not make any more content with the 
explanation that the form art changes “at 
the point which the values that shape art 
are exhausted.” 

What distinctive about Kroeber his 
utter freedom from dogmatism; seems 
enjoy, and justifiably expects the reader 
enjoy, promenade among fascinating his- 
torical scenes which conjures up. pri- 
marily this, rather than their articulate, 
but dubious “conclusions,” that his contribu- 
tions lie. 

Joun 

Indiana University 


Prehistoric Religion: Study Prehistoric 
Archaeology. James. New York: 
Frederick Praeger, 1957. 300 pp. $6.50. 


The author’s purpose shed light the 
nature and role early religious phenomena. 
order achieve this goal James has drawn 
not only upon archaeological materials but 
also upon written sources closely connected 
with prehistoric and protohistoric structures 
and tablets. has thus deliberately extended 
the “prehistoric” period prior the develop- 
ment writing the grounds that only 
this way can the ancient background religion 
understood; but the same time stresses 
the Old and New Stone Age periods being 
his real concern. controls both the archaeo- 
logical and written records with considerable 
authority. James has also drawn upon reports 


from contemporary primitive peoples the 
grounds that many their beliefs and prac- 
tices have remained little changed throughout 
past contained the present.” 
This does not mean that subscribes the 
discredited reconstructions the old evolution- 
ists, whose use survivals was arbitrary and 
haphazard. But does feel that the kind 
analyses primitive religions now being 
offered anthropologists can used 
interpret archaeological data. 

The value the book that brings 
together considerable amount reference 
data bearing the problem early religion. 
almost unique adhering this one 
aspect prehistoric culture. The author 
impressively familiar with not only the field 
religion but also archaeology, having had 
considerable experience both. makes out 
fair case for the occurrence the early 
Pleistocene cult the dead which the 
preservation the skull and the extraction 
the brain, well ritual burial and possi- 
ble funeral feasts, found expression. addition 
man’s prehistoric concern with the mystery 
death, there was much preoccupation with 
birth, fertility, and nutrition. All these course 
are great importance historic religion and 
magic. The limitations James’ book that 
introduces nothing new the way method- 
ology and interpretations. cannot break 
through the limitations the archaeological 
data, which after all must interpreted largely 
through conjecture and analogies with con- 
temporary peoples, especially primitive ones. 
Once the author gets away from the dim remote 
past and approaches the late Neolithic and the 
Bronze Age Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Indus 
Valley, the Mediterranean, and western Europe, 
surer ground, for here can fall back 
historical records. But about this period 
much was already known before the publication 
the book. 


University California, Los Angeles 


Islamic Society and the West: Study the 
Impact Western Civilization Moslem 
Culture the Near East. Volume One: 
Islamic Society the Eighteenth Century. 
London, New York, and Toronto: 
Oxford University Press for the Royal In- 
International Affairs, 1957. 
pp. 35/— net U.K. $5.60. 

book concludes the survey Islamic 

govtinmental and religious institutions Otto- 

man eighteenth-century society Gibb and 
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Bowen. Having examined the nature this 
social system before the Western impact 
the following century, they propose devote 
future volumes the main purpose the series 
which is, the introduction Part explained, 
survey the “effects the Western impact 
upon Turkey and its former Arab provinces 
since the beginning the nineteenth century.” 

Sociologists will more interested the 
description and analysis that impact itself, 
but the authors properly begin with the period 
prior that the later Western influences 
may better understood. Part they ad- 
mirably covered Islamic law the basis 
the society, the institutions central and pro- 
vincial government, and the economic aspects 
rural and urban life. Part deals with public 
finance and the ramifications the religious 
institutions: the “clergy” (not analogous the 
clergy Christianity), administration re- 
ligious law, education, the economic support 
religion, certain religious orders outside the 
reigning orthodoxy, and the position Chris- 
tians and Jews Islamic society. 

Even this brief indication the book’s con- 
tents clearly reveals that the authors are not 
interested conventional history. Rather, they 
want describe social system during cer- 
tain narrow range time, with the ultimate 
goal (as Part expresses it) 
social evolution and the bearing this process 
upon present conditions.” This, then, the kind 
history the sociologist and the student 
comparative institutions need. contains large 
number facts organized around some general 
notions about its subject (although the in- 
troduction Part the authors urge, the 
tradition some historians, that they aim 
present the “relevant facts without attempting 
place upon them any construction which will 
fit them into agreement with preconceived 
ideas”). 

Their combination facts and general ideas 
(despite their disclaimer) best illustrated 
the chapter the “clergy,” class about which 
the Orientalists have said many absurd things 
while sometimes even denying its existence. Gibb 
and Bowen show the hierarchy power and 
function this “sheikhly” class clearly and 
fully. other matters, the sociologist may 
regret the authors’ reticence pursue general- 
izations. They point out, for example, that 
although the state was the protector the 
Islamic religion and its law, did not deliber- 
ately promote unity within the community 
believers; that process was accomplished 
more specifically religious agencies. There was 
thus facto distinction between church and 
state which illustrated, later chapters, 
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when the authors point out that educational 
and religious institutions were largely supported 
private and not state funds. These (to us) 
curious connections and separations educa- 
tion and religion and state could have been 
elucidated and, perhaps, used illuminate other 
parts the analysis well. 

Yet the authors’ caution generalizing 
understandable view “the comparative 
absence detailed and original monographs 
many the social problems with which our 
study concerned.” This lack was pointed out 
the introduction Part 1950. They 
note now, Part II, that such monographs 
are preparation the basis research into 
recently-opened archives. These two books 
Gibb and Bowen (and especially the original 
research program given Part will stand 
for many years important source and 
model scholarship for such inquiries. 


BERGER 
Princeton University 


Egypt. Edited Harris. Country 
Survey Series. New Haven: Human Relations 
Area Files, 1957. xii, 370 pp. $8.00. 


This book “attempt analyze the 
dominant sociological, political, and economic 
present that society’s strengths and weaknesses, 
and identify the behavior char- 
acteristic its members.” one series 
Country Surveys subsidized Human Re- 
lations Area Files with “the aid new 
research guide and accordance with new 
procedures for interdisciplinary team research.” 

Such book would worth having. This 
particular volume was prepared eight col- 
laborators, most whom had little prior ex- 
perience Middle Eastern studies, under pres- 
sures deadlines not their own making. 
Their method catalogue and digest, and 
hence they fashion little that new concep- 
tualization synthesis. That too, not alto- 
gether their fault. Their “new research guide” 
was originally developed for the collection and 
storage background information. focuses 
neither problems nor processes, and there- 
fore lends itself only with difficulty the 
analysis changing societies the fusing 
concepts and data from different disciplines. 

utilizing existing secondary materials for 
the discussion topics ranging from Folklore 
and Superstitions the Pattern Egypt’s 
Foreign Trade, they are often unable escape 
the uneven impact past research. many 
more books have been written about Egypt’s 
history and traditions than about its contem- 
porary scene that this work, despite excellent 


Introduction showing awareness the problem, 
describes traditional institutions and values far 
more often than the motion present life, 
The effort construct encyclopedia made 
this emphasis inescapable. Had the objective 
fact been study the interrelated problems 
changing society, crucial areas could have 
been given their proper emphasis, existing in- 
formation reevaluated from larger perspec- 
tive, and gaps our knowledge more clearly 
exposed and defined. And highly con- 
densed encyclopedia. There are neither foot- 
notes document established facts lead 
further explorations (though there bibli- 
ography), nor index serve guide. 
fact, few topics detain the authors for more 
than four five paragraphs. 

There other book relating 
political, and economic changes Eygpt, nor 
any, far know, preparation. One 
might more readily recommend the present 
volume first, though inadequate, com- 
pendium did not cost eight dollars. 


MANFRED HALPERN 
Washington, 


Chinese Society Thailand: Analytical 
Cornell University Press, 1957. xvii, 459 pp. 
$6.50. 


One the unquestioned gains derived from 
the world-wide dispersion American scien- 
tists through the technical-assistance and fore- 
ign-aid programs since World War has been 
the introduction broader perspective upon 
variety sociological processes formerly 
conceived almost wholly within the context 
Western civilization. The vast area race re- 
lations, commonly identified exclusively with 
the adjustment Negroid and Mongoloid peo- 
ples Caucasoid civilization, assumes new 
universal experience which the factor skin 
color perhaps only incidental. For sociolo- 
gists, unquestionably the stimulating 
aspect the book under review the light 
sheds upon the relationships between non- 
European peasant peoples who are gradually 
becoming “westernized” without any significant 
influence from “Western peoples.” 

Although the history Chinese settlement 
Thailand dates back far the thirteenth 
century, the greater part the contacts be- 
tween the Thai and the Chinese has been con- 
fined the period since the middle the last 
century, when the developing industrialization 
Thailand created demand for the 
other parts the world which they emi- 
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grated about the same time, the Chinese 
were first tolerated, not actively appre- 
cated, for the various functions 
formed. During the past four decades, how- 
ever, for reasons clearly outlined the author, 
the relations have progressively deteriorated. 
The rise strong nationalistic movements 
among both Thai and Chinese since about 1910, 
mounting economic competition, well 
the increasingly important part played 
women among the immigrants, have all con- 
tributed strong in-group sentiments and 
corresponding decline assimilation. Paradox- 
ically, the assimilated offspring immigrant 
Chinese have been among the most severe 
critics and even persecutors their unas- 
cousins. 

Social scientists generally, and sociologists 
particular, should find this volume valuable 
source knowledge regarding the assimilative 
processes area which has ordinarily been 
thought singularly free from the usual 
pains colonialism. Especially useful are the 
sections the demographic and occupational 
trends including, among other analyses, the 
ecological distribution the Chinese the city 
Bangkok. brief but penetrating discussion 
the social class structure Thailand and 
the role the Chinese within helps greatly 
illuminate the dynamics Chinese-Thai re- 
lations. Western readers, unfamiliar with the 
Thai situation, may find relatively little inter- 
est the author’s detailed treatment Chinese 
“speech groups” and their geographic distri- 
bution various parts Thailand, and they 
may skeptical the dominant role 
purely political considerations affecting Thai 
policy relative the Chinese. one, however, 
can fail impressed the depth and 
breadth the author’s grasp important 
area inter-ethnic relations the modern 


world. 
University 


African Survey, Revised 1956: Study 
Problems Arising Africa South the 
Sahara. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. xxviii, 1676 pp. Issued 
under the auspices the Royal Institute 
International Affairs. $16.80. 


The reappearance revised form 
African Survey, long out print, will wel- 
come all who desire concise and accurate 
background information the continent. 

African Survey what its title implies. 
The materials are inclusive, but not encyclo- 
pedic. effort was made make the infor- 
mation complete the end 1955. 
thus both wide-ranging and reasonably cur- 
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rent. The title, however, contains under- 
statement, for the “revision” has been very 
thorough. Out-dated matter has been omitted, 
and much new. Inevitably, there have been 
both gains and losses, comparison with the 
first edition. The present volume has lost 
little the earlier one’s pungency and bite; 
but readers the latter may relieved 
know that many hallowed official terms and 
phrases used have now been translated 
into ordinary English. 

Lord Hailey’s style may more mellifluous 
now than 1938 (the first edition’s date), 
but his ability single out and stress points 
considers important has not diminished. 
quite evident, course, that this 
British volume, and reflects the author’s 
administrative background. Yet, 
densing vast amounts information Lord 
Hailey has been able maintain and present 
relatively balanced view. not view that 
will satisfy everyone, but few volumes such 
this ever do. 

The original general plan 
tially unchanged this revision. Twenty-four 
chapters (in 1938, twenty-five) deal with vir- 
tually every aspect Africa and life the 
continent, ranging from the physical background 
the organization research. Data social, 
political and economic, and many other mat- 
ters are included the intervening chapters. 
Chapters XVIII and XIX, economics, have 
been more thoroughly reorganized than others. 
Nevertheless, similar titles apart, the actual 
contents the old edition’s and the new revi- 
sion’s chapters are often quite different. 

The present volume has fewer but larger 
pages, and longer least 100,000 words 
than its predecessor. Stylistic changes account 
for part the increment, but means all. 
The maps are better drawn, more informative, 
and largely new. The index has been wholly 
recompiled along new lines, and although 
shorter seems actually more useful and usable 
than the older one. 

Those who turn this book will quickly 
discover some its virtues and limitations, 
which cannot explored here. is, however, 
worth pointing one conclusion which may 
not obvious. examining both versions 
African Survey, became apparent that 
just because the new volume has been 
thoroughly revised, the older takes added 
rather than reduced significance. That both are 
from single hand enhances their value for 
comparative purposes. Our 
Lord Hailey, already great, much increased 
his completion this new volume. 

ALFRED 

Smith College 
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Economic Analysis and Policy Under- 
developed Countries. BAver. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press for the Duke 
University Center, 
1957. xv, 137 pp. $3.00. 

The Economics Under-developed Countries. 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 
1957. xiii, 271 pp. $2.25. 

These two volumes have good deal com- 
mon. This hardly surprising since Peter 
Bauer, Smuts Reader Commonwealth Studies 
Cambridge University, the author one 
and co-author the second (with Basil Yamey 
the London School Ecnoomics). Both 
books cover the same general ground con- 
sidering the relevance the methods and data 
economics for the study underdeveloped 
areas, the principal features the economic 
landscape these areas, and the contribution 
which economics can make policy formula- 
tions which will foster appropriate economic 
growth. Both proceed from the view that the 
only generalizable characteristics underde- 
veloped regions are low per person levels 
income and accumulated capital; and that the 
essential meaning the process economic 
people’s access alternative opportunities. 
corollary this proposition, both indi- 
cate the authors’ personal preferences for those 
economic systems which individual decision- 
making and activity economic life are maxi- 
mized and government decision and action are 
restricted specified range tasks. These 
are tasks which are vital create improve 
the opportunities for economic growth, such 
the maintenance law and order or, usually, 
the consolidation fragmented agricultural 
holdings. They are simultaneously tasks which 
cannot reasonably expected undertaken 
successfully individuals, especially such tasks 
public investment which the individual who 
benefits cannot singled out and called for 
payment. Even many the illustrations used 
one book reappear the other. 

The differences between the two books are 
thus more differences and de- 
velopment than subject matter view- 
point. Bauer’s book consists three lectures 
which gave Duke University late 1956. 
The first deals with the assets and limitations 
economics studying and providing 
basis for policy decisions underdeveloped 
areas. contains clear statement the dis- 
tinction between positive economics, and norma- 
tive economics and what termed “the art 
political economy,” and correctly attributes the 
unrealistic otherwise unsatisfactory nature 
many existing studies underdeveloped areas 


failure understand this distinction, 
makes the further important point that, al- 
though theory essential, not sufficient 
for understanding causes. Direct observa- 
tion, guided course theory, particular 
the absence faulty nature most statis- 
tical series. This point was amply demonstrated 
few years back learned study agricul- 
ture and industrialization China which bore 
discernible relation any country the 
same name this world. 

The second lecture, “Some Features the 
Economic Landscape,” clear introduction 
such factors development agricultural 
production for sale, economic accessibility, the 
extension exchange economy, the forma- 
tion capital, labor and wage patterns, and 
restrictionism. The final lecture explores issues 
policy and critical much current think- 
ing and action. Errors policy often grow, 
fact, from the confusion between positive and 
normative economics and from inadequate as- 
sessment the implications both theoretical 
and observed conditions. Nevertheless, Bauer 
concludes, economics can great use the 
underdeveloped areas, particularly economists 
“aim promote knowledge rather than 
promote policy”; and similarly, serving 
provide observations which can test and modify 
existing economic generalizations, the study 
underdeveloped areas “is most fruitful and 
stimulating field” for economic inquiry. 

The same argument basic the book 
Bauer and Yamey, which offered the gen- 
erally distinguished series Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Handbooks. This book about twice 
long—and less costly—and the argument 
considerably more developed. “Part 1—De- 
scriptive and Analytical” again begins with the 
relevance economics for underdeveloped 
countries and follows with chapters the 
problems measurement national income 
and capital and labor and labor-force dis- 
tribution, problems natural and human 
resources, particularly their employment and 
underemployment, and capital accumulation 
and utilization economic growth. “Part 
Government and Economic Development” ex- 
amines the overall role government and 
what the authors consider its appropriate func- 
tions. This followed more specific chap- 
ters examining the relation government ac- 
tivity accelerated capital formation and 
agricultural and industrial advance. Despite its 
greater detail, this volume remains selective 
handbook some the relations between 
economics and economic applications regions 
low income and restricted capital. con- 


tains charts, tables, and mathematical 
statements relationships. makes use 
models. Technical language properly absent 
since this book intended only for “the gen- 
eral 

such, either both books can recom- 
mended sociologists who are not yet aware 
the relevance their own discipline for the 
study underdeveloped areas. Many the 
general strictures about economics can ap- 
plied with equal force sociology. The books 
can also recommended those economists 
who have still not come understand the re- 
mark one anonymous pundit that economic 
development far too important topic 
left the hands economists. 

Although Bauer and Yamey emphasize this 
point, their analysis, intention, seldom ex- 
ceeds economic bounds. When does, 
usually inadequate and sometimes naive. For 
example, the authors appear accept the fact 
that “only the most enterprising and ambitious 
section the population tend emigrate” (p. 
108). They seem assume conscious analysis 
institutionalized procedures persons who 
operate within them habitually 66). 
They largely ignore relevant demographic con- 
siderations and quite actively minimize what 
Kingsley Davis, The Annals May 1956, 
has described one the gravest and most 
paradoxical problems facing mankind, the close 
association between population growth and 


Century Hero-Worship. study the 
idea heroism Carlyle and Nietzsche, 
with notes Wagner, Spengler, Stefan 
George, and Lawrence. Second edition. 
BENTLEY. Boston: Beacon Press, 

1957. xii, 271 pp. $3.95. 

While there little sociology this book, 
was the first edition and remains the 
second valuable reference for courses 
sociological theory and social philosophy. 
study half-dozen philosophers and artists 
showing some the sources the mystical 
great-man worship that has distinct, not 
necessary, relationship antidemocratic 
political philosophies such aristocracy and 
fascism. 

Bentley calls heroic vitalism—an attitude 
rather than philosophy—whose formula might 
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widespread poverty. may quite true that 
“All the countries which are economically and 
technically advanced began countries which 
were poor some the under-developed 
countries today” (p. 131) and that “The vicious 
circle [between poverty and lack capital 
accumulation] has been broken the past, pro- 
vided the general circumstances and opportuni- 
ties were favorable for economic growth” (p. 
132). But any implication that such historical 
experience has general predictive value must 
sharply questioned view the enormous dif- 
ferences population density, and frequently 
absolute numbers, between most presently 
underdeveloped countries and those which have 
now achieved considerable growth com- 
parable stage their own development. 

The authors are writing area where 
there good deal controversy. The position 
they adopt conservative one both scientifi- 
cally and politically. Economists, well 
other social scientists, will find many possible 
areas argument beyond those cited here. 
have five pages notes which must un- 
touched.) Nevertheless, both books are clear 
and forthright expositions well-qualified 
scholars the broad considerations which are 
essential the study underdeveloped areas 
and the formulation successful policy 
implement their further growth. 

HEATH WHITNEY 
Brown University and The Population Council 


said be: affirmation life, craving for 
excellence, and admiration the hero. Various 
strands heroic vitalism include: attack 
liberalism and contempt for democracy and 
the common man; Caesar-worship; society con- 
ceived Rangordnung requiring obedience 
authority; cult individualism and the self 
characteristic inconsistency); 
Darwinian view life; stress manhood and 
vitality (by men who were themselves weak- 
lings); glorification force and the beast 
prey; romantic view past heroic ages; 
biologistic conceptions culture, society and 
history; intuition preferred reason; and im- 
moralism duty privilege the superior 
man conflict with custom and institutions. 
The author general 
vitalism but concedes “an attempt 
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fix the place the superior man civiliza- 
tion.” “Nazism the apotheosis all that 
the Heroic Vitalists loathed.” 

The new edition moderates the somewhat 
severe judgment the first edition. drops 
chapter George Bernard Shaw and adds 
foreword bringing out more clearly that 
whereas hero-worship subject “exploita- 
tion the hands Hitler Stalin,” “has 
also positive meaning and 


The Administration Technical Assistance: 
with statement the National 
Planning Association Special Policy Commit- 
tee Technical Cooperation Latin Amer- 
ica. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1957. xx, 390 pp. $5.50. 


This latest report the National Planning 
Association’s Project Technical Coopera- 
tion Latin America essentially critical 
analysis the present administrative status 
the United States technical assistance program, 
with recommendations for giving more per- 
manent and satisfactory status and thereby cor- 
recting major weakness its effectiveness. 
Specific study the instruments coopera- 
tion, notably the servicio, points the tools 
available the technician. 

Not confined the bilateral United States 
program, the report examines well the ad- 
ministrative organization and procedures the 
multilateral programs administered Latin 
America the United Nations and the 
Organization American States. Chile provides 
case history area development program 
under bilateral agreement; Mexico illustrates 
the structure the United Nations program. 
The respective merits the bilateral and multi- 
lateral programs and their relations are care- 
fully evaluated. 

The author, who was formerly general counsel 
the Institute Inter-American Affairs and 
the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
and who helped draft the Point Four Program, 
faces squarely the complex problems in- 
herent the administration assistance pro- 
grams large number host countries, 
each which presents situation, 
despite the common goal hastening the 
growth and development the national econ- 
omy. Given the particular nature the study, 
the report furnishes very little insight into the 
impact technical cooperation either the 
economies the cultures the Latin Amer- 
ican 


FERNANDEZ MENDEZ. Rio Piedras: Univer- 
sidad Puerto Rico, Ediciones del Instituto 
Literatura, 1956. 411 pp. price indi- 
cated. 


Salvador Brau (1842-1912) was born 
Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico middle class 
merchant family and was largely self-educated, 
his formal schooling having ceased the age 
12. Otherwise, was many ways typical 
the eclectic Latin American intellectual 
the nineteenth century whose counterpart 
still found today. was journalist, 
essayist and government official who was one 
time deputy collector customs under the 
American occupation government; poet, pam- 
phleteer and politician who fought for Puerto 
Rican autonomy from Spain; 
and historian who wrote significant works 
Puerto Rican history based research the 
Archives the Indies Seville; and finally 
sociologist. 

this volume are presented eleven his 
twenty-eight works. Six these are interest 
the present-day sociologist who concerned 
with Latin American social history and evolu- 
tion. These are Working Classes Puerto 
Rico” (1882); “The Dance Puerto Rico” 
(1885); “The Countrywoman” (1886), study 
education rural areas; “Our Devout 
Inheritance” (1887) which deals largely with 
folk Catholicism Puerto Rico; “Two Factors 
the Colonization Puerto Rico” (agricul- 
ture and commerce) (1896); and “Sugar Cane” 
(1906). These essays, which have strong his- 
torical flavor, throw considerable light the 
social history Puerto Rico, sometimes verg- 
ing ethnography, being other times more 
sociologically oriented and, occasion, polemi- 
There is, nevertheless, much which deserves 
the attention those interested the sociol- 


The Impact Puerto Rican Migration 
Governmental Services New York City. 
New York University Press, 1957. pp. 
$2.50. 


This small compendium fact and informed 
opinions concerning Puerto Ricans New York 
City the outgrowth educational experi- 
ment the School Public Administration 
New York University. number candi- 
dates for the Master Public Administration 
Degree 1953-54 participated the collec- 
tion, interpretation and presentation data 
for the present report. The materials have been 


0 
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organized into several brief essays describing 
the consequences the Puerto Rican influx 
for city agencies dealing with housing, employ- 
ment, education, health, and crime. Data are 
derived primarily from reports the various 
agencies and from interviews conducted with 
and administrators dealing with Puerto 
Ricans. 

Two general themes are implicit throughout 
the report: (1) Puerto Ricans are underprivil- 
eged New York City. This attributable 
their low socio-economic backgrounds and their 
ignorance inability utilize local services, 
the one hand, and insufficient agency plan- 
ning for their special problems, the other. 
The authors stack their cards comparing 
Puerto Ricans with other New Yorkers 
such matters income, occupation and housing, 
omitting readily available comparable data for 
the Commonwealth Puerto Rico. (2) Puerto 
Ricans are not “bad” generally be- 
lieved. For example, delinquency rates are not 
markedly higher than for the rest the popu- 
lation; only small minority Puerto Ricans 
are receiving public assistance; Puerto Ricans 
make satisfactory tenants. Oc- 
casionally, however, the authors themselves slip 
into unsupported unsupportable generaliza- 


tions (“Puerto Ricans are “Mem- 


bers the professional classes not 
come the United States”; “The Puerto 
Rican leaves the island for three reasons. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, and set 
banal and inconclusive conclusions, this 
handbook should considerable utility 
city government personnel, since pulls to- 
gether body relatively inaccessible data 
New York’s most recent immigrants.— 
Stycos 


Coopération d’habitation sociologie voisin- 
age: Etude quelques expériences pilotes 
France. Par ALBERT Préface 
nationale Sociologie Coopération, 
VII. Milano, Italia: Editions Minuit, 
1957. 178 pp. price indicated. 


Meister’s book considers 
should interest urban sociologists. 
discusses French housing cooperatives their 
“urban setting.” The data for this study—his 
research design appended—are derived pri- 
marily from cooperative housing project 
Bordeaux, although additional materials two 
cooperatives Valence and one suburb 
Paris are included. Meister seems primarily 
concerned with surveying the effects these 
cooperative housing ventures—in the case 


Bordeaux these are primarily for workers— 
upon the social life the participants. 
argues that his study, unlike the writings 
the utopians the nineteenth century, 
concerned with what is, rather than with what 
ought (although one perceives this 
book carry-over the older tradition). Con- 
sidered herein are some the conflicts within 
the formal structure the cooperative organ- 
ization Bordeaux. number these stem 
from the fact that people not always par- 
ticipate actively the system once they have 
become members it. the course exam- 
ining the degree “intergration” within the 
various cooperatives, the author presents data 
the demographic structure, neighborhood 
visiting patterns, sex differences community 
participation, and the like. 

The reader should not expect too much from 
this pilot study. Left unexplored are the im- 
plications some rather interesting observa- 
tions—e.g., the cooperatives Bordeaux and 
Valence are said distant from the city 
center and transportation limited that the 
residents are effectively restricted their com- 
munity (p. 132). Furthermore, the organiza- 
tion the book presents some serious diffi- 
culties for the reader. But American sociologists 
may find the data some value for the com- 
parative study urban 


Second Report the President. the 
COMMITTEE EDUCATION BEYOND 
Government Printing Office, July, 1957. xiii, 
108 pp. price indicated, paper. 


Faced with hard facts with regard the 
postwar birthrate and increasing college en- 
rolments—and with rather limited funds—the 
Josephs Report addresses itself more the 
public than educators, and sticks close 
the question how higher education can 
paid for. Unlike the Zook Committee 1947, 
the Josephs Committee concerns itself very 
little with the question improving the quality 
higher education. 

summary report recommendations and 
five concise and vigorous chapters, the Report 
marshals facts, defines issues, and presents 
recommendations five areas: the need for 
college teachers, the need for financial assistance 
students, the need for long-range planning, 
financing higher education, and the need for 
coordinating federal programs affecting colleges 
and universities and for strengthening the re- 
search and advisory services appropriate fed- 
eral agencies. Perhaps the key recommendations 
are these: that the federal government permit 
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income-tax rebates credits students 
their parents and provide loan fund for stu- 
dents; that ways found, predominantly 
tapping non-governmental sources, double 
the average faculty salary within ten years 
and triple the total outlay for higher education 
1970. 

The Committee’s moderate recommendations 
the area federal financial assistance 
states, institutions and students appear most 
likely stir sharp controversy among edu- 
cators, either too little toto too little 
the most important 
BRAGDON 


Oxford University Press, 1957. Third Edition. 
The Home University Library Modern 
Knowledge. 236 pp. 7s.6d. 


Eighteen specialists, cooperation with Pro- 
fessor Schapera, have undertaken careful 
revision this standard introductory volume, 
and have succeeded admirably preserving 
the spirit and style Professor Seligman’s 
original work, while bringing the whole 
date. Seligman’s six divisions the African 
peoples have been retained. For each division, 
there are materials physical anthropology 
and ethnic differentiation, but primary emphasis 
upon ethnology. Historical and linguistic data 
are included where relevant. short, carefully 
selected appendix Literature (i.e., additional 
readings), and index, enhance the value 
this book starting point for students 
curious about 


Yulengor: Nomads Arnhem Land. 


worth Press; Fair Lawn, J.: Essential 
Books, Inc., 1957. xxvi, 173 pp. $3.80. 


Professor Elkin points out his 
Introduction, this book written unusual 
missionary who had his objective working 
among the native peoples northeast Arnhem 
Land “to preserve native culture, encourage 
the revival old ceremonies and preserve 
natives appreciation their own social 
sociologists only sentient record aborig- 
inal life seen through the eyes careful 
and responsive observer, who writes effec- 
tively provide one the most living 
accounts these economically simple people. 
Since Chaseling has had training anthro- 
pology, does not force all his observations 
into the formal abstractions which characterize 
monographs that field. The strength this 
book lives the first-hand reporting observed 
day-to-day events. His observations provide 


materials which can reworked solve ques- 
tions other than those classically asked an- 
thropology. this sense more useful than 
many the professional monographs that 


The Chiga Western Uganda. May 
DELBAUM New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Published for the Interna- 
tional African Institute. vii, 200 pp. $5.60. 


Rapidly accumulating field material now per- 
mits comparative study the Lacustrine king- 
doms East Africa. This account tribe 
the frontiers Ruanda adds the stock 
information those less adequately de- 
scribed non-centralized peoples occupying inter- 
stitial fringe positions with respect the 
kingdoms. Chapter II, social structure, pre- 
supposing familiarity with the British studies 
African lineage organization, may not 
completely intelligible non-anthropological 
readers. There are simply-written accounts 
kinship, marriage, and social control. The 
chapter economics hints intriguingly 
features the land-use and land-tenure system 
which might compared with those other 
highland peoples East Africa. Development 
religious cult with anti-Ruanda and al- 
legedly anti-British implications led repres- 
sive government measures during the twenties. 
The corrosive effect traditional religion was 
aided the Chiga’s apparent ease renounc- 
ing old practices. Perhaps inevitably, then, the 
chapter religion the least coherent. The 
final chapter, education, contains interesting 
comments attitudes towards personality and 
character differences. The book whole 
without theoretical 


son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. 
113 pp. $3.00. 

With that outrageous charm which seems 
national monopoly the British, Pro- 
fessor Parkinson has applied the principles 
Gamesmanship bureaucracy. The major ex- 
amples are drawn from British public admin- 
istration but, mutatis mutandis, the generaliza- 
tions could find equal pertinence other 
spheres. The discussion Parkinson’s Law 
(viz. that “work expands fill the time 
available for its completion”) 
gives rise propositions which might well 
repay the serious attention sociologists (e.g. 
“An official wants multiply subordinates, 
not rivals,” and “Officials make work for each 
other”). There are even some spurious formulas 
for the mathematically minded. real con- 
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The Church’s Understanding Itself. Studies 
London: SCM Press, 1957. 110 


pp. 8/6. 

this survey four parishes Birming- 
ham, England, moderate and active church- 
goers were asked about their religious practices, 
beliefs, and attitudes toward the role the 
vicar and the meaning church membership. 
Information concerning the respondents’ age, 
sex, marital status, occupational status, and 
religious background were also obtained. 

The resulting picture traditional institu- 
tion swamped social change interpreted 
pessimistically showing the failure the 
Church realize its ideal responsibilities and 
affect seriously unresponsive congrega- 
tion. particular interest sociologists the 
ambiguity revealed the Church’s and vicar’s 
roles. major shortcoming the study 
its failure break down attitudinal responses 
terms the social characteristics re- 
spondents.—M. 


Constitutional Reason State: The Survival 
Providence: Brown University Press, 
1957. 128 pp. $3.00. 


This contribution the analysis the prob- 
lem freedom and order (“How can one... 
deal with declared enemies any con- 
stitutional order who yet citizens are 
entitled the protection the constitution 
discusses the solutions offered num- 
ber political thinkers the past: Mach- 
iavelli, Harrington, Spinoza, Montesquieu, Cal- 
vin, Althusius, Milton, Locke, Kant, and Hegel. 
While offers some opinions the final 
chapter, the author’s interests are essentially 
scholarly; not ransacking history for 
“propositions” for arguments support 
thesis. Thus signifies failure his part 
when concludes that constitutionalism’s sur- 
vival has owed more the absence internal 
threat than soundly conceived procedures 
for dealing with it. short but magisterial 
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arrangement with. Alcoholics Anonymous Comes 
Age. Co-Founder. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. xi, 335 pp. $4.00. 

ALEXANDROV, Khrushchev the Ukraine. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. 
vi, 216 pp. $4.75. 

Behavioral Scientists and Research the Health 
Field—A Questionnaire Survey.” Research Series 
New York: Health Information Center, 1957. 
pp. price indicated. 

AnsHEN, Planned and Edited by. 
Language: Enquiry into Its Meaning and 
Function. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1957. xviii, 366 pp. $6.00. 

The Scientific Study Social 
Behavior. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. viii, 239 pp. $6.00. 

Barnett, Indian Shakers: Messianic Cult 
the Pacific Northwest. Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1957. 378 pp. $5.75. 


Underdeveloped Countries. Durham, C.: 
Duke University Press for the Duke University 
Commonwealth-Studies Center, 1957. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. xv, 145 pp. 
$3.00. 

Peter T., and The Eco- 
nomics Under-developed Countries. Chicago: 
The University Chicago Press, 1957. xiii, 
271 pp. $2.25. 

The Historical Thinking Charles 
Beard. Stockholm: and Wiksell, 
pp. Pris kr. 3:—. 

Berns, WALTER. Freedom, Virtue and the First 
Amendment. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1957. xiii, 264 pp. $4.00. 

D., and Depman. University 
Enrolments Australia, 1955-1970: Projec- 
tion. Canberra: The Australian National Uni- 
versity, 1957. pp. 3/6. 

H., and Hurwitz. The Native 
Reserves Natal. Regional Survey, 
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Volume New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. ix, 195 pp. $6.00. 

Bryan, CHARLES VALENTINE. The Child No- 
body Wanted. Caldwell, Ohio: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1957. 284 pp. $4.00. 

Burns, Epwarp The American Idea 
Mission: Concepts National Purpose and 
Destiny. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1957. xii, 385 pp. $9.00. 

Locxe. The Negro American Culture. New 
The New American Library Mentor 
Book), 1957. 240 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

ness Large City: The Baltimore Study. 
Chronic the United States, Volume IV. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press for the 
Commonwealth Fund, 1957. xxii, 620 pp. $8.00. 

JAcK The Horn and the 
Sword: The History the Bull Symbol 
Power and Fertility. New York: Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1957. 222 pp. $5.00. 

Coser, A., and BERNARD (Edi- 
tors). Sociological Theory: Book Read- 
ings. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957. xiii, 578 pp. $6.50. 

Cowan, Wayne (Editor). What the Christian 
Hopes for Society. Selections from Chris- 
tianity and Crisis with foreword REINHOLD 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 
125 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

The Numbers Man and Animals. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliver and Boyd for the Institute 
Biology, 1957. viii, 152 pp. Distributed 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
540 pp. $7.00 

Subjectivistic Economic Theory. New York: 
$4.75. 

Sampling Sweden: Contribu- 
tions the Methods and Theories Sample 
Survey Practice. Stockholm: and Wik- 
sell, 1957. viii, 247 pp. Sw. kr. 20:—. 

for Government: Central Issues Federal Per- 
sonnel Administration. Washington, C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1957. 186 pp. $1.50, 
paper. 

Day, Poison the Land: The 
War Wild Life, and Some Remedies. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 246 pp. 
$6.00. 

(DEPARTMENT “The Widening Circle: 
Account public-private cooperation the 
International Educational Exchange Program 
the Department State.” Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1957. pp. 
Twenty-five cents, paper. 

The New Frontiers Aging. Ann Arbor: The 


University Michigan Press, 1957. vii, 209 
$5.00. 

May The Chiga Uganda. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 200 pp. $5.60, 

EsTORNELLE, CAMILLE, Food for Thought. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1953. 189 
$3.50. 

(Editor). Chinese Thought 
and Institutions. Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1957. xiii, pp. $8.50. 

Boyaca: Bases para una 
Reforma Agraria. Ediciones Docu- 
mentos Colombianos, 1957. xiv, 259 pp. 
price indicated. 

Dana L., M.D. Mental Health 
College and University. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. xi, 244 pp. $5.00. 

Reinforcement. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1957. 741 pp. $6.50. 

sonance. Row, Peterson and Co., 
1957. ix, 291 pp. $5.25. 

Justice Plato’s Republic. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. pp. 
$2.00. 

(Editor). Man and Culture: 
Evaluation the Work Bronislaw 
nowski. New York: The Humanities Press, Inc., 
1957. viii, 292 pp. $6.00. 

FLETCHER, RONALD. Instinct Man: the Light 
Recent Work Comparative Psychology. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1957. 348 pp. $7.50. 

Fox, The Chronically Ill. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. xix, 229 pp. 
$3.95. 

(FRANKFURTER BEITRAGE Freud 
der Gegenwart. Band VI. 
Aporno und Frankfort 
447 pp. Ganzleinen; kar- 
toniert. 

Witt and Associates. Behavioral Goals 
General Education High School. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. 247 pp. 
$4.00. 

Providence: Brown University Press, 1957. xi, 
131 pp. $3.00. 

Frye, Peace Force? Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 257 collaboration with 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., pp. Twenty-five cents, paper. 

(THE FuND FoR THE ADVANCEMENT EDUCATION, 
UTILIZATION COLLEGE TEACH- 
Resources). Better Utilization College 
Teaching Resources: Second Year’s Experi- 
ments. New York: The Fund, 1957. pp. 
price indicated. 

Martin. Fads and Fallacies the Name 
Science. (Formerly published under the title 
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the Name Science). New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1957. 363 pp. $1.50, paper. 

Sociologia Cientifica (Apuntes 
para México, F.: Bib- 
lioteca Ensayos Instituto In- 
Sociales, Universidad Nacional, 
1956. 156 pp. price indicated. 

Gino. Estudios Social. 
México, F.: Biblioteca Ensayos 
gicos, Instituto Investigaciones Sociales, Uni- 
versidad Nacional, 1956. 112 pp. price indi- 
cated. 

nical Assistance. The University 
Chicago Press, 1957. xix, 390 pp. $5.50. 

Gorpon, S., and AMERSON. 
Unemployment Insurance. Edited 
Berkeley: Institute Industrial 
Relations, University California, 
pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

ALLAN G., PH.D. The War Blind 
American Social Structure. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1957. xv, 237 pp. 
$4.00. 

JEAN Guide School Integra- 
tion. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 255, co- 
operation with the Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., Sept., pp. Twenty- 
five cents, paper. 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
Psychiatric Aspects School Desegregation: 
tions Office, May, 1957. pp. $1.00. 

Lorp. African Survey, Revised 1956: 
Study Problems Arising Africa South 
the Sahara. Issued under the auspices the 
Royal Institute International Affairs. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1676 pp. $16.80. 

Harris, (Editor). Egypt. Country 
Survey New Haven: Human Relations 
Area Files, 1957. xii, 370 pp. $8.00, paper. 

Stupy CONFERENCE THE 
WITHIN THE CoM- 
AND EMPIRE: OXFORD 1956). Volume 
Report and Proceedings. xii, 338 pp. Volume 
Il; Background Papers, Appendixes and Index. 
viii, 339 pp. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. $6.75. 

Morris A., Prepared by, for Committee 
the Development Engineering Faculties, 
The American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion. “Engineering and Scientific Manpower 
Problems: Annotated Bibliography.” Boston: 
Bureau Business and Economic Research, 
Northeastern University, 1957. pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. price indicated. 

Co-operation: Outline. Loughborough, Eng- 
land: The Education Department, Co-operative 
Union Ltd., May 1956. pp. Distributed 
Libertarian Press, Box Glen Gardner, New 


Jersey. $1.00, paper. 


munist Party Documents, 1930-1956. New York: 
The Institute, 1957. xx, 345 pp. $4.00, paper. 

Jenness, Dawn Arctic Alaska. 
University Minnesota Press, 1957. 222 pp. 
$4.75. 

INGTON). The Jewish Population Greater 
Report interview survey size, social 
characteristics, residential mobility, community 
participation, and observances some 
tional Jewish practices. Washington, C.: 
Jewish Community Council, 1957. iv, xix, 173 
pp. $5.00, paper. 

Jounson, Ernest. Patterns Faith America 
Today. New York: The Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, 1957. 192 pp. Distributed 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 

Jones, Ernest, M.D. The Life and Work 
Sigmund Freud, Volume The Last Phase 
(1919-1939). New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1957. xvi, 537 pp. $7.50. 

Benyamin. The Eternal Stranger: 
Study Jewish Life the Small Community. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1957. 198 pp. 
$4.00. 

Morton System and Process Inter- 
national Politics. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1957. xxiv, 283 pp. $6.50. 

LEIBENSTEIN, Harvey. Backwardness 
and Economic Growth: Studies the Theory 
Economic Development. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., xiv, 295 pp. $6.75. 

Antropologia. Buenos Aires: I.D.E.A., 1957. 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Luce, Duncan, and Howarp Games 
and Decisions: Introduction and Critical Survey. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. 
xix, 509 pp. $8.75. 

The Humanitarian Move- 
ment Eighteenth-Century France. Lexington: 
University Kentucky Press, 1957. 274 pp. 
$6.50. 

Pioneer Sociology: The Life 
and Letters Patrick Geddes. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1957. xx, 226 pp. Copies available 
from ASPO, 1313 East Street, Chicago 37. 
$3.00. 

Marx, The Administrative 
cago: The University Chicago Press, 1957. 
vii, 202 pp. $4.00. 

Progress for Metropolitan St. Louis. University 
City: The Survey, 1957. 121 pp. $1.50, paper. 
$2.50, cloth. 

Marvin. The Jacksonian Persuasion: 
Politics and Belief. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957. vi, 231 pp. $5.00. 
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1956. Urbana: The American Society Engineer- 
ing Education, University Illinois, 1957. 11, 
pp. Twenty-five cents, paper. 

Motoney, M.D. Fear: Contagion 
and Conquest. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 157. xii, 140 pp. $3.75. 

Homeward Zion: The Mor- 
mon Migration from Scandinavia. Minneapolis: 
University Minnesota Press, 1957. xii, 375 pp. 
$7.50. 

personal Relations: New Contributions Psy- 
chiatry. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1957. 
xxxi, 507 pp. $1.95. 

Peter Study Cultural Change: 
Rural-Urban Conflicts Norway. Oslo: 
Aschehoug and Co. (W. Nygaard), 1956. 104 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

(NATIONAL CONFERENCE PROFESSORS 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION). Automation: Its Mean- 
ing for Educational Administration. New York: 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1957. vi, pp. $1.50. 

Ten Million and 
Problem. Arden House Conference. New York: 
Paul Hoeber, Inc., 1957. xv, 102 pp. $3.50. 

(NATIONAL “Basic Research 
National Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1957. 
pp. Forty-five cents, paper. 

Ner, Industry and Government France 
and England, 1540-1640. Ithaca: Great Seal 


Books, division Cornell University Press, 


162 pp. $1.45, paper. 

and Crime. Foreword Q.C. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 248 pp. 
$6.00. 

Social Class, Maternal Health and Child Care. 
YANKAUER, and Marvin Foreword 
partment Health, 1957. viii, 138 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Motivation Research and 
Marketing Management. Boston: Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School Business Administra- 
tion, Division Research, 1957. xiv, 525 pp. 
$7.50. 

(THe for the 
Year Ended March 1957. Twelfth Report. 
Oxford: The University Press, 1957. 168 pp. No. 
price indicated, paper. 

Ocampo, Z., ALFREDO. Derecho Ciencias Sociales. 
Bogota, E.: Antares, 1957. 215 pp. price 
indicated. 

The Mormons. Chicago: The 
University Chicago Press, 1957. xii, 289 pp. 
$5.00. 

Marc. Amour Contrainte?: 
Quelques aspects psychologiques—de 
religieuse—. Paris: Editions Spes, 1956. 189 pp. 


500 francs, paper. 
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Jost. Man and People. Author- 
York: Norton and Co., Inc., 1957. 272 
pp. $4.50. 

New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 179 
$4.75. 

Parkinson’s Law and 
Other Studies Administration. 
Co., 113 pp. $3.00. 

Fundamentally Reworked, Expanded and Sys- 
tematized Rorschach Method. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. xvii, 505 pp. $6.75. 

YOND THE Second Report the 
President. Washington, C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, July 1957. 108 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Corporation). Index Publications. 
Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 
Not paged. price indicated. 

Junta Residential Finance, 1950. 
Census Monograph Series. For the Social Sci- 
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Census. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
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New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
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New Policy and Program Counter the 
Soviet Menace the Middle East. Washington, 
C.: The Public Affairs Institute, 
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Masochism Modern Man. 
New York: Grove Press, 1957. vi, 439 pp. $1.95. 

(Editor). Great Cities the 
World: Their Government, Politics and Planning. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
814 pp. $11.00. 
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Medical Care Needs and Services 
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The Liberal Arts College 
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munication. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. xxiii, 391 pp. $4.50. 

Races Africa. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
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pp. paper. 
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Distributed Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. 320 pp. $4.95. 

Von and Kinc. Re- 
motivating the Mental Patient. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. 216 pp. $3.00. 

Evaluation the Services Ohio Its Delin- 
quent Children and Youth. Columbus: Bureau 
Educational Research, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1956. xvi, 320 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

West, The Pacific Lowlands Colom- 
bia: Negroid Area the American Tropics. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1957. xiv, 278 pp. $5.00, paper. 

Festus Bible Treatise Segre- 
gation: Analysis Biblical References 
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CHURE, GET YOUR BOOK PUB- 


LISHED." 
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THE MacIVER LECTURESHIP, 
1958-1959 


The Maclver Lectureship will awarded the author 
authors publication which, the opinion the Selection 
Committee, contributes outstandingly the progress sociology 
during the two preceding years. 

The recipient will undertake deliver public lecture 
meeting affiliated regional society other than that 
his own region. 
The Lecture will submitted for publication 
the American Sociological Review. 
The recipient will given stipend $500 from the 
Fund, and travel allowance equal the round- 
trip first class railroad airplane fare between his home 
and the place the lecture. 


Members the American Sociological Society are invited 
suggest candidates for consideration the Selection Committee. 
making suggestions, members should have mind 
special interest theory, but need not feel bound this 
emphasis. Suggestions should sent not later than March 
1958, member the Selection Committee the Execu- 
tive Officer, American Sociological Society. 


The Award will announced the annual meeting, 
August 1958, Seattle, Washington. 
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